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This paper is the first of a projected series 
dealing with various phases of colloquial Japanese 
grammar. The dialect to be described is the 
present-day standard language, based on the speech 
of educated persons in Tokyo. Forms and con- 
structions peculiar to other dialects, including the 
literary style, are excluded from consideration. 

The aim of this first paper is to describe the 
inflectional system of colloquial Japanese. The 
facts here presented are not new; except perhaps 
for the behavior of the word accent in inflected 
forms, they have long been familiar to students of 
Japanese. It is only the arrangement of the facts 
and the formulation of the system which they 
reflect that may be called new.* 


1My thanks are due to the American Council of 
Learned Societies, which granted me a fellowship in the 
Intensive Language Program from February to August 
1942, and thereby made it possible for me to begin the 
study of Japanese. I am grateful also to the many 
Japanese informants with whom I have worked, in par- 
ticular to Lincolna McKinnon, Mikiso Hane, Toshio 
Kono, Kentaro Ikeda, Masako Yokoyama, and Miyo 
Okada. 

The material in this paper is derived mainly from my 
own notes and from my colleagues’, including especially 
a preliminary sketch of Japanese inflection (in type- 


script) prepared several years ago by George A. 
Kennedy. The following books have been useful for 
reference: 


H. G. "Henderson, Handbook of Japanese grammar; 
Cambridge, Mass., 1943. 

Y. Takenobu, Kenkyusha’s new Japanese—English dic- 
tionary; Tokyo, [1931 et seq.]. 

K. Zifiboo and S. Tunemi, Kokugo hatuofi akuseitto 
ziteh [Accented pronouncing dictionary of the national 
language]; Tokyo, 1932 et seq. I am indebted to Pro- 
fessor Serge Elisséeff for lending me his copy of this 
book. 

Denzel Carr, Certain verb formations in modern 
Japanese (MS); Yale diss., 1937. 

An article by Orestes Pletner, Musical accent in 
Japanese morphology, BSOS 3.447-66 (1924), treats a 
part of the material here presented. But Pletner appears 
to be describing a slightly different dialect, and fails in 
any case to organize his observations in linguistic terms 
(i.e. phonemically and morphologically). 

In writing this paper, I have profited from the com- 
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1. INTRODUCTORY 


1.1. An inflected form, in Japanese as in other 
languages, is a member of a closed group or set of 
words called a paRADIGN.’ The feature of meaning 
which is common to all the members of such a 
set is the LEXICAL MEANING of the paradigm; the 
features of meaning in which the members of a set 
differ from one another are the CLASS MEANINGS 
of the caTEecortes for which the paradigm is 
inflected. When two or more paradigms agree as to 
the number and the meanings of their inflectional 
categories, the members of the paradigms belong 
to the same WorpD CLASS; otherwise they belong to 
different classes, or to different subdivisions of 
the same class. But words of different classes may 
have one or more categories in common. 

In what follows, we shall refer to the members 
of a paradigm collectively by one form chosen to 
represent the whole set. This is the NAME FORM. 


1.2. According to the criterion just mentioned, 
colloquial Japanese has three classes of inflected 
words: VERBS, ADJECTIVES, and COPULA. Verbs are 
inflected for ten categories, adjectives for nine, anc 
the copula for eight. Only seven of the adjectival 
and copular categories correspond in their class 
meanings to verbal categories; but the same set of 
labels will be used to name categories of all three 
word classes. 

Except for certain cases of suppletion in the 
paradigm of the copula, every Japanese inflected 
form consists of a BASE and an ENDING. Bases are 
established by comparing the members of a single 





ment and criticism of Rulon S. Wells and Leonard 
Bloomfield. To Wells I owe a number of penetrating 
suggestions that I have been glad to adopt. 

*Stated more pedantically, a paradigm is one of a 
number of closed sets of words, the words in each set 
being related but different in both form and meaning, 
in such a way that the differences are parallel from set 
to set. On the establishment of paradigms in general, 
and on the difference between inflectional and deriva- 
tional paradigms, see Bloch and Trager, Outline of 
linguistic analysis 55-6 (Baltimore, 1942). 
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paradigm, endings by comparing different para- 
digms. (Zero counts as an ending if it has the 
same function as an overt ending in another 
paradigm.) A given base or ending may consist 
of one morpheme or of several; it may have a 
unique shape, or alternant shapes in different 
forms. (Shape is used to mean a particular 
arrangement of phonemes.) 


1.3. The base of an inflected word contains 
one morpheme or more than one; if it contains 
more than one morpheme, it has two and only two 
IMMEDIATE CONSTITUENTS. According to the struc- 
ture of the base, verbs and adjectives are grouped 
in three DERIVATIONAL CLASSEs.° 

An inflected word is_PRIMARY (a) if the base 
is a single bound morpheme, e.g. tabéry.* ‘ eats,’ 
nagat ‘is long’; (b) if both constituents of the 
base are bound forms and neither of them occurs 
as the base of another inflected word, e.g. nadsy 


* These classes will be treated in the third paper of 
this series, The Derivation of Inflected Words. 

*The orthography used here for Japanese is a modifi- 
cation of the official Japanese romanization (Kokutei 
Romazi) promulgated by the government in 1937. It 
rests on the following phonemic analysis: 

A syllable contains a SYLLABIC, alone or with one non- 
syllabic preceding. Syllabics are of two kinds, vocalic 
and consonantal. Vocalic syllabies are a, 0, u, e and ya, 
yo, yu, ye; the second group palatalize a preceding non- 
syllabic, or, when forming a syllable alone, begin with a 
palatal glide. But ye is [i], and will be written i for 
simplicity. Consonantal syllabies, never initial and 
never preceded by a non-syllabic, are # and q. The 
former is [m] before a labial, [n] before a dental, [n] 
before a velar, elsewhere [n] or [n] in free variation. 
The syllabic gq is voiceless and homorganie with the 
following non-syllabic; it oceurs only in the sequences 
qp, ak, qt, qs, phonetically [p’, k-, t-, s*]. (It is 
usually simpler to write these sequences pp, kk, tt, ss; 
but the writing with q is used in this paper because it 
makes morphophonemie statements easier.) 

Thirteen consonants function as NON-SYLLABICS: h, p, 
k, t, 8, b, g, 2, m, m, r occur before all the vocalic syl- 
labies; d occurs only before a, 0, e; w occurs only 
before a. Between voiceless consonants, u and i (ye) 
are voiceless; so also is wu final after s in rapid conver- 
sation, esp. in the forms -mdsu and désu. Note that ty 
is phonetically [¢], sy is [8], ey is [dZ] (rarely [2Z]), 
tu is [tsu], hu is [fu] or [du] or [hu]. 

The ACCENTED SYLLABLE of a word (marked with an 
acute) is relatively higher in pitch, by an average of 
about two tones, than a following unaccented syllable. 
Within a word, all syllables before the accent, except the 
first, have the same pitch as the accented syllable itself. 
Not every word has an inherent accent. Loss of accent 
and induced accent in particular environments will not 
be treated in this paper. 








‘mends,’ nadru ‘ recovers,’ kurdt ‘is black, kurai 
‘is dark’; (c) if the base is homonymous with a 
noun of related meaning, e.g. marut ‘is round’ 
(cf. maru ‘ circle’). 

An inflected word is SECONDARY if both con- 
stituents of the base are botind forms and at least 
one of them occurs as the base of another in- 
flected word, e.g. (tatbru ‘ builds, erects’ (cf. tatu 
‘stands’), strogpdi ‘is whitish’ (cf. sirdi ‘is 
white’), hosonagdt ‘is thin and long’ (cf. hosdi 
‘is thin, nagdi ‘is long’). 

An inflected word is TERTIARY if the prior con- 
stituent of the base is a free form and the second 
constituent is a bound form, e.g. tomondu ‘ accom- 
panies’ (cf. témo ‘attendant, companion’), mi- 
zugpot ‘is watery’ (cf. mizu ‘ water’). 

Except for one subclass of adjectives (treated 
in § 7), all verbs and all adjectives are inflected 
alike, regardless of the derivational class to which 
they belong. 

2. VERBS 


2.1. Colloquial Japanese verbs are inflected for 
ten categories. These are listed here, with a 
definition of their class meanings. 

NON-PAST INDICATIVE: ‘ an action takes place, a 
state exists (now or in the future).’ Japanese 
verbs are impersonal ; they denote simply the occur- 
rence of an action or the existence of a state, real 
or facultative, usually without reference to any 
actor. Thus a verb that means literally ‘ eating 
takes place’ or ‘eating goes on’ corresponds in 
different sentences to English J eat (or I eat it), 
you eat, he or she eats, we eat, they eat, and also to 
I shall eat, you will eat, he will eat, ete., I am to 
eat, I am going to eat, and the like.’ Reference 
to an actor can of course be included in a sentence, 
on the same footing as reference to a goal or to any 
other object involved in the action; but verb forms 
are often used without any such accompanying 
reference, when the identity of the actor is clear 
from the context or is unimportant. 

PAST INDICATIVE: ‘ an action took place, a state 
existed.’ This meaning includes past actions both 
antecedent to another action and simultaneous 
with it. A verb form that means literally ‘ eating 
took place’ or ‘eating went on’ corresponds in 
different sentences to English someone (I, you, 


5 But a non-past indicative verb form followed by the 
particle na sometimes has the meaning of a negative 
command: don’t eat, ete. 


























he, we, etc.) ate, has eaten, had eaten, would have 
eaten, and the like. (But not every instance of 
these English phrases corresponds to the Japanese 
past indicative.) 

_ NON-PAST PRESUMPTIVE: ‘a future action de- 
pends on the speaker’s decision to perform it.’ 
This general meaning has two applications, cor- 
responding to two sets of English equivalents: 
(a) I'll eat [because I’ve decided to do so|, I guess 
I'll eat, ete.; and (b) Let’s eat. Note that this 
form does refer, at least by implication, to a 
specific actor: the speaker himself, alone or in 
company with someone else. (Very rarely, the 
presumptive is used to mean ‘an action will prob- 
ably take place, a state will probably exist’; but 
this meaning is more commonly expressed by a 
phrase with the presumptive form of the copula.) 


PAST PRESUMPTIVE: ‘an action probably took 


| place, a state probably existed.’ The past presump- 


tive form of the verb for ‘eat’ corresponds in 
different sentences to English someone probably 


ate, perhaps ate, may have eaten, might have . 


eaten, must have eaten, and the like. (The seman- 
tic relation of this form to the non-past presump- 
tive is not the same as the relation of the past 
indicative to the non-past indicative. The parallel 
nomenclature rests on the interrelation of these 
forms in adjectival and copular paradigms.) 

IMPERATIVE: ‘ perform the action’ (a command). 
The connotation of this form in all but a few 
verbs is brusque and harsh. Most verbs are used 
in the imperative only in situations where no 
formal courtesy is expected—for instance, in a 
military situation. Commands are generally ex- 
pressed by phrases and compounds ending with 
one of the verbs whose imperative lacks the con- 
notation of rudeness. Note that the imperative, 
like the presumptive, refers to a specific actor: in 
this case the person or persons addressed. 


PROVISIONAL: ‘ provided that an action takes 


' place or that a state exists (now or in the future).’ 


The provisional form of the verb for ‘ eat’ corre- 
sponds to English provided that someone eats, if 
someone eats, if only someone will eat, and the like. 


ConpITIONAL: ‘on condition that an action 
takes place or took place, or that a state exists or 
existed.’ The reference may be to the present, the 
future, or the past. The conditional form of the 
verb for ‘ eat’ corresponds to English on condition 
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that someone eats or ate, supposing that someone 
eats or should eat or were to eat or ate or has eaten 
or had eaten or were to have eaten, if someone eats 
or should eat or were to eat or ate or has eaten or 
had eaten or were to have eaten, and so on; and 
also, with a temporal instead of an eventual 
condition, when someone eats or ate. Note that 
the Japanese conditional corresponds to English 
phrases with if and the like in English conditional 
clauses both ‘ real’ and ‘ contrary to fact.’ 

The class meanings of the conditional and the 
provisional overlap to some extent; and forms of 
the two categories are in fact sometimes inter- 
changeable. They are different, however, in three~ 
respects. (1) The conditional, unlike the pro- 
visional, sometimes refers to the past. (2) When 
it refers to the present or the future, the con- 
ditional commonly implies some doubt whether the 
action will really take place or the state really come 
to exist, whereas the provisional makes no predic- 
tion of this kind. (3) Only the conditional has a 
temporal meaning. 

ALTERNATIVE: ‘an action taking place among 
others, a state existing among others.’ The specific 
meaning depends on the context. The alternative 
form of the verb for ‘ eat’ corresponds to English 
eating as well as doing other things, doing such 
things as eating, eating and so on; when paired 
with other alternative forms, it corresponds to 
English eating and [drinking] and other actions, 
doing such things as eat and [drink], eating and 
[drinking] alternately, eating and [drinking] by 
turns, some eating and others [drinking], and 
so on. 

INFINITIVE: ‘ the taking place of an action, the 
existing of a state.’ In itself, the infinitive simply 
names the action or state, without reference to 
its occurrence or existence. In various contexts, 
the form has more specific meanings. One of the 
chief uses of the infinitive is to serve as a consti- 
tuent in secondary and tertiary formations (§1.3). 
In order to have a convenient translation, we may 
say that the infinitive of the verb for ‘ eat’ corre- 
sponds approximately to English eating, perhaps 
in a context like Hating is fun. 

GERUND: ‘an action taking place, a state exist- 
ing.’ Like the infinitive, the gerund has more 
specific meanings in context. The gerund of the 
verb for ‘ eat’ often corresponds to English eating 
(in a context like He’s eating) or someone eats 
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and [does something else], someone ate and [did 
something else]. 

Hereafter the names of these ten categories will 
be abbreviated as follows: ® : 


Ind ......Non-past indicative 
PInd .....Past indicative 

Pve ......Non-past presumptive 
PPve ....;Past presumptive 
Imp .....Imperative 

Pro ...... Provisional 

Cnd ......Conditional 

Alt ......Alternative 

Inf ......Infinitive 

Ger ......Gerund 


2.2. Five of the ten verbal categories (PInd, 
PPve, Cnd, Alt, Ger) are characterized by endings 
that have ¢ as their first phoneme. These will be 
called stoPpPED ENDINGS; they are the same for all 
verbs, except that after bases of a certain shape 
they appear with d instead of ¢. The other five 
categories are characterized by different endings in 
different verbs. The choice of endings is deter- 
mined by the shape of the base, in particular by 
its last phoneme: bases terminating in a vowel are 
followed by one set of endings, those terminating 
in a consonant are followed by a different set. We 
accordingly distinguish two major classes: class I 
contains verbs with a base-final vowel (VOWEL 
VERBS) ; class II contains verbs with a base-final 
consonant (CONSONANT VERBS). 


® Several categories often included in the inflectional 
system are more conveniently regarded as derivative 
formations. These are the CAUSATIVE, the PASSIVE, the 
POTENTIAL, the NEGATIVE, and the DESIDERATIVE. Nega- 
tive adjectives are treated in §7 below; the other cate- 
gories will be discussed in the third article of this series, 
dealing with the derivation of inflected words. 

A number of deferential cireumlocutions used in the 
honorific style, such as okaki ni ndru = kdku ‘ writes ’ 
(cf. JAOS 62.202-4 [1942]), are properly discussed in a 
treatment of Japanese syntax. 

One category formerly current in spoken Japanese but 
now largely obsolete is the CONCESSIVE, with the class 
meaning ‘although an action takes place or took place.’ 
A few concessive forms survive in the usage of some 
speakers, e.g. mdtedomo ‘although someone waits or 
waited’ (from mdtu), hasiredomo ‘although someone 
runs or ran’ (from hasiru), osédomo ‘ although someone 
pushes or pushed’ (from osu), kikédomo ‘although 
someone asks or asked’ (from kiku), ikédomo ‘ although 
someone goes or went’ (from iku). 
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2.3. The non-past indicative serves as the name 
form. The presence or absence of an accent in the 
name form enabies us to speak of TONIC (accented) 
and ATONIC (unaccented) verbs. <A tonic verb has 
an accent in all the forms of its paradigm, though 
not on the same syllable throughout. An atonic 
verb has an accent in only four of its ten forms 
(PPve, Pro, Alt, Cnd) ;* but this accent falls on 
a different syllable from the accent in correspond- 
ing forms of tonic verbs. 


3. VOWEL VERBS 


3.1. The base of a vowel verb ends in -e- or -i-8 
The endings of the inflectional categories are 
added directly to the base. For the imperative 
there are two forms, a longer and a shorter, the 
latter with zero ending. 

A tonic verb of this class has the accent on the 
last syllable of the base in the Ind, the longer 
form of the Imp, and the Pro; on the second-last 
syllable of the ending in the Pve; and on the 
second-last syllable of the base in all other forms. 
But a verb with a monosyllabic base has the accent 
on the last (i.e. the only) syllable of the base in 
all forms but the Pve; and a few verbs, noted 
below, are accentually irregular. An atonic verb 
of this class has an accent on the second-last syl- 
lable of the ending in the PPve, the Pro, the Cnd, 
and the Alt; the other forms are without accent. 


3.2. The following table shows the paradigm 
of three tonic verbs and three atonic verbs of class 
I: tabéru ‘eats’ (base tabe-), okiru ‘ gets up’ 
(oki-), déru ‘emerges’ (de-), akeru ‘opens it’ 
(ake-), kartru ‘borrows’ (kari-), neru ‘ goes to 
bed’ (ne-). Note that two of these bases are mono- 
syllabic. In ordering the forms, those with 
stopped endings are grouped together. 

The shorter Imp is commonly followed by the 
emphatic particle yo; in this combination the 
accent of a tonic verb is on the last syllable of the 
base instead of on the second-last ‘syllable; e.g. 
tabé yo. 


7 The Pve form of an atonic verb also has an accent (on 
the second-last syllable of the ending) when it stands 
before a pause. But in most environments this form is 
without accent, and will be so treated in this paper. 

8If the syllabic ye (cf. fn. 4) can be regarded as 
containing the phoneme e, we can simplify this state- 
ment by saying that the base of a vowel verb ends in -e-; 
for i is merely a graphic abbreviation of ye. 
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Ind tabéru - okiru déru akeru kariru neru 
Pve tabeydo okiyoo deydo akeyoo kariyoo neyoo 
Imp tabéro/tabe  okiro/dki déro/dé akero/ake kariro/kart nero/ne 
Pro tabéreba oktreba déreba akeréba kariréba neréba 
Inf tabe Okt dé ake kart ne 
PInd tabeta ~- okita déta aketa karita neta 
PPve tabetaroo okitaroo détaroo aketaréo karitaréo netar6o 
Cnd tabetara okitara détara aketara karitara netara 
Alt tabetarv okitart détart aketart karitart neltari 
yer tabete okite déte akete karite nete 


Among verbs in which the last syllable of the 
base consists of a vowel alone, a few have the 
accent in the Ind, the longer Imp, and the Pro 
on the second-last syllable of the base instead of 
on the last; e.g. kafigderu ‘considers, ponders’ 
(Pro kaiigdereba), matigderu ‘makes a mistake’ 
(Pro matigdereba). 

3.3. As appears from these paradigms, the 
endings of vowel verbs for the ten inflectional 
categories are as follows. Note that the non- 
stopped endings, except for -0 (zero), all begin 
with a consonant. The shorter Imp and the Inf 
are homonymous with each other and with the 
base. 


4. CONSONANT VERBS 


4.1. The base of a consonant verb has two 
alternant shapes: one that appears in the name 
form and in four other forms, one that appears 
before any of the stopped endings. Since the 
second alternant is always one syllable longer than 
the first, we may speak of a SHORT BASE and a 
LONG BASE. The long base is predictable from 
the shape of the short base, but the converse is 
not always true; accordingly, verbs of class II are 
classified in terms of their short bases only. 

The short base of a consonant. verb terminates 
in one of nine consonants. These are listed here, 
with the phonemes that replace them in the long 


 aerreer -ru FORE cccess -ta base, and with one or two sample verbs to illustrate 
PUO sevens -y0o ie, Pere -taroo each alternation. Note that the final consonant 
BD: cvsewe -ro/-0 oO ae -tara of the short base is always replaced in the long 
WUD sisses -reba BE sasaves -tart base by a syllabic, alone or with a consonant 
)  aerrere -0 GEE svcvces -te preceding. 

-t- ~ -g- matu ‘ waits” bases mat-/maq- 

r- ~ -g- naru ‘becomes,’ noru ‘ rides” bases nar-/naq-, nor-/noq- 

-“w- —~ -q- omou ‘ thinks,’ kau ‘ buys’ bases omow-/omogq-, kaw-/kaq- 

-s- —~ -Si- handsu ‘ speaks,’ kasu ‘ lends’ bases hanas-/hanasi-, kas-/kasi- 

-k- ~ -t- artiku ‘ walks, kiku ‘ asks, hears’ bases aruk-/arui-, kik-/kii- 

-g- ~ -wW- isdgu ‘hurries,’ tugu ‘ joins’ bases tsog-/isot-, tug-/tutv- 

-b- ~ -fv- erabu ‘ chooses,’ asobu ‘ plays’ bases erab-/eran’-, asob-/asonv- 

-m- — -iv- nému ‘ drinks,’ humu ‘ steps on’ bases nom-/nonv-, hum-/hunv- 

-- —~ -iv- sinu * dies’ bases sin-/sinv- ® 


The superior v means that the stopped endings 
appear after these bases with a voiced stop d 
instead of ¢t. The postulation of base-final -w- in 





*Since base-final -t-, -r-, -w- are all replaced in the 
long base by -q-, and base-final -b-, -m-, -n- are all 
replaced by -/¥-, it happens that a number of verbs with 
distinct name forms have homonymous forms with 


stopped endings. Thus karu ‘cuts off’ and kau ‘ buys’ 








verbs like omdu and kau is dictated by morpho- 
phonemic considerations. Since w occurs only 
before a (fn. 4), the -w- which terminates the 


(short bases kar- and kaw- respectively) both have PInd 
kaqta; dru ‘there is’ and du ‘meets’ (short bases ar- 
and aw- respectively) both have PInd dqta. Some other- 
wise homonymous forms with stopped endings are dis- 
tinguished by accent; thus yobu ‘calls, beckons’ and 
yomu ‘reads’ have PInd yoda and yéida respectively. 
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base of omdu and similar verbs does not appear 
in any form of the primary verbal paradigm. It 
does appear, however, in various derived (secon- 
dary and tertiary) formations. 


A tonic verb of this class has the accent on the 
second-last syllable of the ending in the Pve, and 
on the last syllable of the short base (the second- 
last syllable of the long base) in all other forms; 
but a few verbs, noted below, are accentually 
An atonic verb of this class has an 


irregular. 
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accent on the second-last syllable of the ending 
in thes Pve, the Pro, the Cnd, and the Alt; other 
forms are without accent. Note that atonic verbs 
of class I and class II are accented alike. 


4.2. The following table shows the paradigms 
of the sixteen verbs already cited. Eight are tonic, 
eight atonic. Since there are no atonic verbs with 
base-final -t-, and since simu is the only verb with 
base-final -n-, these verbs illustrate all the possible 
base-final consonants in each accentual group. 





erdbu nomu 











Ind matu naru omou handsu artiku isdgu 
Pve matéo naréo omo6o hanas6o arukéo isog6o eraboo noméo 
Imp mite nare omée handse artke isége erdbe nome 
Pro mdteba nireba oméeba handseba artikeba iségeba erdbeba némeba 
Inf mati nari omot handsi aruki isdgi erdbi nomi 
PInd maqta naqta oméoqta handsita artita isdida erdiida noida 
PPve mdqtaroo ndqtaroo oméqtaroo handsitaroo artitaroo isdidaroo erdiidaroo nondaroo 
Cnd mdaqtara naqtara omoqtara handsitara artitara isdidara erdidara noidara 
Alt maqtari ndaqtari oméoqtari handsitari artitari isdéidari erdidari nondart 
Ger maqte naqte omogqte handsite aruite isdide erdiide nonde 
Ind noru kau kasu kiku tugu asobu- humu® sinu 
Pve noroo kaoo kasoo kikoo tugoo asoboo humoo sinoo 
Imp nore kae kase kike tuge asobe hume sine 
Pro noréba kaéba kaséba kikéba tugéba asobéba huméba sinéba 
Inf nori kai kasi kikt tugi asobi humi sini 
PInd noqta kaqta kasita kiita tuida asonda hunda sinda 
PPve noqtaréo kaqtaréo _—ikasitaréo kiitaréo tuidarédo asovidaréo hutdardo sindaréo 
Cnd noqtara kaqtéra kasitéra kiitéra tuidéra asonddéra hundéra sinddra 
Alt noqtari kaqtari kasitari kiitari tuiddri asondari hundari sinddri 
Ger nogte kaqte kasite kiite tuide asonde huiide sifide 
Accentually irregular consonant verbs are of PInd_  téoqta kdestta tuita 
two kinds. Among tonic verbs in which the last PPve téogtaroo kédesitaroo tuitaroo 
syllabic of the short base is not preceded by a Cnd = tdoqtara kdesitara = tuuttara 
consonant, some have the accent in all forms but Alt téoqtari kdesitart ~— tatttart 
the Pve on the second-last syllable of the short Ger tooqte kdesite tutte 


base (the third-last syllable of the long base) ; 
e.g. kderu ‘comes back,’ hdiru ‘enters, tdéoru 
‘ passes,’ kdesu ‘ gives back.’ A few verbs have the 
accent in the Ind, the Imp, the Pro, and the Inf 
on the ending instead of on the base; e.g. tuku 
‘adheres, touches, arrives,’ huki ‘blows.’ The 
following table shows the paradigms of three of 
these verbs. 


Ind téoru kdesu tuku 
Pye toordo kaesdo tukdo 
Imp _ téore kdese tuké 
Pro tdoreba kdeseba tukéeba 
Inf toort kaest tuki 


4.3. The endings of consonant verbs for the ten 
inflectional categories are as follows. 


Ind .-U PInd ....-ta, -da 

Pve ....-00 PPve .-taroo, -daroo 
Imp ....-e COE seces -tara, -dara 
Pro ....-eba rr -tari, -dart 
Inf ....-0 re -te, -de 


The non-stopped endings all begin with a syllabic; 
three of them (-u, -00, -eba) are identical, except 
for the absence of an initial consonant, with the 
corresponding ending of class I. 


The stopped 














— UU 


er Ee Sh]! 


= VS we we 








endings are the same throughout as for class I, 
except that each has an alternant with d for ¢. 


5. IRREGULAR VERBS 


5.1. An irregular verb is one whose paradigm 
cannot be described completely in terms of those 
already cited. All irregular verbs follow in the 
main the pattern established above for class I or 
class II, and are therefore referred to one of these 
classes for convenience in description. According 
to the respect in which they are irregular, we 
distinguish four subgroups. 


5.2. Two verbs of class I have a base which 
appears in three alternant shapes; these are kuru 
‘comes’ and suru ‘ does.’ Kuru has the bases ku- 
(Ind, Pro), ko- (Pve, Imp), and ki- (elsewhere) ; 
suru has the bases su- (Ind, Pro), se- (shorter 
Imp), and si- (elsewhere). Their paradigms 
follow: 


Ind kuru suru 
Pve koydo siyoo 
Imp kot siro/se 
Pro kuireba suréba 
Inf ki si 
Pind kita sita 
PPve kitaroo sitaréo 
Cnd kitara sitara 
Alt kitart sttart 
Ger kite site 


Kuru is irregular also in three other respects. 
(1) Unlike other vowel verbs, it has only one 
form for the Imp. (2) The ending of this form 
is -i, which does not otherwise appear in paradigms 
of class I. (3) The accent of the Cnd and the 
Alt is on the ending instead of on the base. 


5.3. One verb of class II has two different but 
equivalent short bases, and a long base which does 
not exhibit the usual relation to either of them. 
This is iku or yuku ‘ goes’ (short base ik- or yuk-, 
long base ig- instead of the expected ii- or yui-). 
Yn all other respects the paradigm is regular: Ind 
tku or yuku, Pve ikoo or yukoo, Imp ike or yuke, 
etc.; PInd igta, PPve igtardéo, Cnd igtdra, ete.’ 





*°The forms of this verb with stopped endings are 
homonymous with the corresponding forms of the verb 
yuu ‘says’ (base iw-, Pve ioo, Imp ie, Pro ieba, Inf ti). 
The Ind form yuu is the result of an automatic morpho- 
phonemic change iwu (yewu) > yuu. 
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5.4. One verb of class II, -mdsu, has some 
endings which do not otherwise appear in para- 
digms of this class. Apart from its irregularity, 
the verb is unique in two respects. (1) It does 
not occur as a free form, but only as the second 
constituent of tertiary formations; e.g. in tabemdsu 
‘eats,’ equivalent to tabéru; matimdsu ‘ waits,’ 
equivalent to mdtu. (2) It has no lexical meaning, 
but only a connotation of politeness added to the 
lexical meaning of the verb with which it is 
compounded. 

The bases of this verb are regular (mas-/masi-). 
The endings are those of class II, except for Pve 
-yoo (characteristic of class 1), Imp -i beside -e, 
Pro -ureba beside -eba, and Cnd -taraba beside 
-tara. The infinitive is lacking. Paradigm: 


Ind -masu 

Pve ~masydo 

Imp = -mdse/-masi 

Pro -maseba/-mdasureba 
Inf oo 


PInd = -mdasita 
PPve -mdsilaroo 


Cnd ~~ -mdsitara/-mdsitaraba 
Alt -masitart 
Ger -masite 


5.5. Five verbs of class II, all with base-final 
-r-, have one ending not otherwise found in para- 
digms of this class, and exhibit irregularities in 
the structure of their bases; these are kudasdru 
‘gives,’ nasdru ‘ does,’ ogsydru ‘says,’ iraqsydru 
‘is, comes, goes,’ and gozdru ‘there is.’ All five 
are honorific, used only (except for certain stereo- 
types) in speaking respectfully to a superior or 
in a social situation calling for a display of 
formalized courtesy. The first four refer to the 
actions of the person addressed or of someone else 
toward whom respect is due, replacing in this use 
the socially neutral verbs kureru ‘ gives,’ suru 
‘does,’ yuu ‘says,’ iru ‘is,’ kuru ‘comes,’ and tku 
‘goes’; gozdru is not limited in this way, but 
replaces the neutral verb dru ‘there is,’ besides 
appearing in a few environments where dru is 


not used. 


Certain other honorific surrogates for socially neu- 
tral verbs must be mentioned here. The noun oide func- 
tions like an infinitive in the combinations oidenasdru, 
oidekudasdru, oide ni ndru, replacing the neutral verbs 
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The bases of these verbs are largely regular 
(kudasar-/kudasaq-, nasar-/nasag-, etc.) ; but all 
five verbs appear in the Imp and the Inf without 
their base-final -r- (kudasa-, nasa-, etc.). Further- 
more, the forms of iragsydru with stopped endings 
have an alternant base iraqsi- beside the regular 
long base iraqgsyag-. The endings are those of 
class II, except that the ending of the imperative 
is -i, not -e. Since these verbs never refer to the 
speaker’s own actions, the Pve (*kudasaréo, etc.) 
is lacking. The paradigms of kudasdru and iraq- 
sydru follow: 


Ind kudasdru iraqsyaru 
Pve — — 
Imp kudasdi tragsyat 
Pro kudasdreba  iragsydreba 
Inf kudasdi iragsyat 
PInd kudasdgta _iragsydqta, irdqsita 
PPve kudasdqtaroo iragsydqtaroo, irdqsitaroo 
Cnd kudasdgtara iraqsydqtara, irdgsitara 
Alt kudasdgtari iraqsydqtari, iraqsitart 
Ger kudasdgte  iraqsydqte, irdgsite 

oi 6. ADJECTIVES 


6.1. Japanese adjectives are inflected for nine 
categories. These are listed here, again with a 
definition of their class meanings. 

NON-PAST INDICATIVE: ‘an attribution is true 
(now or in the future).’ The term attribution in- 
cludes not only the attribution of a quality but 
also the attribution of an effect, an action, or a 
want of action (negative action). The definition 
is necessarily vague; for the lexical meanings 
of Japanese adjectives are of several kinds, of 
which only one corresponds to those of adjectives 
in English. Like verbs, Japanese adjectives imply 
a predication, usually without reference to any 
‘subject... Thus an adjective does not mean 
simply ‘good,’ but ‘is good,’ corresponding in 
different sentences to English J am good, you are 
good, he or she or it is good, we or they are good, 
and also to someone or something will be good or 
is going to be good.*” 
iru ‘is,’ ktiru ‘comes,’ and iku ‘ goes’; oide is used by 
itself in familiar speech to replace the imperatives of 
these verbs. Similarly the noun goraf, alone or in com- 


binai:on with other elements, replaces various forms of 
Cf. the second paper in this series, 


miru ‘ sees, looks.’ 


Syntax §3.11, and the third (fn. 3). 
12 Hereafter we shall abbreviate statements of this 
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Past INDICATIVE: ‘an attribution was true ’— 
someone or someihing was good, has been good, 
had been good, would have been good, used to be 
good. The relation between the adjectival Ind 
and PInd is the same as between the corresponding 
verbal categories. 

NON-PAST PRESUMPTIVE: ‘an attribution prob- 
ably is true (now or in the future) "—someone or 
something probably is or will be good, may be 
good, might be good, must be good; I expect or 
I suppose that someone or something is or will or 
may be good. This form differs from the Ind in 
adding a flavor of doubt or uncertainty to the 
meaning. 

PAST PRESUMPTIVE: ‘an attribution probably 
was true ’—someone or something probably was 
good, probably has or had been or would have been 
good, may or might or must have been good. 
Unlike the verbal PPve, this form stands to the 
Pye in the same relation as the PInd to the Ind. 


PROVISIONAL: ‘ provided that an attribution is 
true (now or in the future) "—provided that some- 
one or something is good or will be good, if some- 
one or something is or will be good, if only 
someone or something is or will be good. 

CONDITIONAL: ‘ on condition that an attribution 
is or was true’—on condition that someone or 
something ts good or was good, supposing that 
someone or something is good or should be good 
or were good or was good or has been good or had 
been good, if someone or something is good or 
should be good or were good or was good or has 
been good or had been good; when someone or 
something is good or was good. The semantic 
difference between the Cnd and the Pro is the 
same for adjectives as for verbs. 


ALTERNATIVE: ‘an attribution among others 
being true ’—someone or something being alter- 
nately good and [bad], being good and [bad] by 
turns, being now good now [bad]. As appears 
from these equivalents, this form is commonly 
used along with one or more others of the same 
category. 

INFINITIVE: ‘an attribution being true,’ hence 
often ‘in a manner characterized by or consistent 
with the attribution, in such-and-such a manner’ 
—someone or something being good, in a good 


kind by simply listing, in italics, a number of English 
equivalents to the relevant form of our sample adjective 
‘is good.’ 


























manner, well, Note that this form differs in 
meaning from the verbal Inf. 

GeruND: ‘an attribution being true’ (but 
without reference to manner)—someone or some- 
thing being good or having been good. Like the 
verbal gerund, this form has more specific mean- 
ings in context. 

6.2. The base of an adjective ends in -a-, -o-, 
-u-, or -t-. Regardless of the base-final phoneme, 
all primary adjectives have the same endings. Of 
the nine endings, one (for the Ind) is a syllabic, 
the others begin with -k-. 

The non-past indicative serves as the name form. 
The presence or absence of an accent in the name 
form again distinguishes tonic and atonic adjec- 
tives. A tonic adjective has an accent in all forms 
of its paradigm, though not on the same syllable 
throughout. An atonic adjective has an accent 
in seven forms (all but the Ind and the Inf) ;* 
but this accent, except in the Pve, falls on a 
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different syllable from the accent in corresponding 
forms of tonic adjectives. 


6.3. The following table shows the paradigms 
of six tonic and four atonic adjectives: nagdi ‘ is 
long’ (base naga-), kurdi ‘is black’ (kuro-), 
samui ‘is cold’ (samu-), hosii ‘is desirable, is 
wanted ’ (hosi-), omosirdt ‘ is interesting, is enter- 
taining’ (omosiro-), nai ‘is nonexistent, is not, 
there is not’ (na-); kurai ‘is dark’ (kura-), 
omot ‘is heavy’ (omo-), nemut ‘is sleepy’ 
(nemu-), yasasit ‘is easy’ (yasasi-). Omosiréi is 
included as an example of tonic adjectives with a 
base of greater than average length; ndi is in- 
cluded as an example of tonic adjectives with a 
monosyllabic base.** 

These words illustrate the inflection of all pri- 
mary adjectives, all tertiary adjectives, and all but 
one subtype of secondary adjectives. The aber- 
rant subtype includes negative adjectives, whose 
inflection will be treated in §7. 





Ind nagar kurt samut hostt omosirot 

Pve nagakaréo kurokar6éo samukaréo hostkaréo omostrokaréo 
Pro nagakereba kurokereba samukereba hosikereba omosirokereba 
Inf nagaku kuiroku sdmuku hosiku omosiroku 
PInd = ndgakagqta kurokaqta sdmukagqta hésikaqta omosirokaqta 
PPve ndgakagtaroo kirokagtaroo sdmukagtaroo hésikaqtaroo omosirokaqtaroo 
Cnd nagakagtara kurokaqtara samukaqtara hésikaqtara omosirokaqtara 
Alt nagakaqtari kurokaqtart sdmukagtart hésikagtart omosirokagtart 
Ger nagakute kurokute samukute hosikute omosirokute 
Ind nar kurai omot nemut yasastt 

Pve nakaroo kurakar6o omokaréo nemukardo yasasikaroo 

Pro nakereba kurakereba omokereba nemikereba yasasikereba 
Inf niku kuraku omoku nemuku yasasiku 

PInd ~=ndkagqta kurdkaqta omokaqta nemukagqta yasasikaqta 
PPve  ndkagtaroo kurakagtaroo omdkaqtaroo nemukagtaroo -yasasikagtaroo 
Cnd nakagtara kurakaqtara omokaqtara nemukaqtara yasasikagtara 
Alt nikagtari kurakaqtart omokagqtari nemikagtart yasastkaqtart 
Ger nakute kurakute omoékute nemikute yasasikute 


**The Ind form of an atonie adjective also has an 
accent (on the last syllable of the base) in certain fre- 
quent environments, e.g. before the copula or the particle 
ka. But in most environments this form is without 


accent, and will be so treated in this paper. 





it is more common than yéi. 


*# One adjective is irregular in having alternant bases 
in the Ind. This is ydi or ti ‘is good,’ with bases yo- 
and i- in the Ind, elsewhere only yo-. In conversation, 
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6.4. The en ~ 2: 


nine inflectiona 


primary adjectives for the 
ries are as follows: 


Ind ....-4 PPve . -kagta 
Pve ....-karoo PInd . -kaqtaroo 
Pro .....-kereba Cnd .....-kaqtara 
Inf .....-ku BEE svowes -kaqtari 
Pe wxcwes -kute 


Five of these endings (Pve, PInd, PPve, Cnd, 
Alt) can be described as containing a morpheme 
-kar-, with alternant -kaq-, morphophonemically 
similar to a consonant verb with base final -r-; 
another ending (Pro) can be described as con- 
taining a morpheme -ker-, which may also be 
regarded as an alternant of -kar-. The actual 
endings of these six forms are then identical with 
the corresponding endings of consonant verbs.'® 
Such an analysis reduces the total number of diff- 
erent endings we have to deal with; but it sep- 
arates the endings of the Ind, the Inf, and the Ger 
from the others,’’ and therefore fails to produce 
a simpler formulation than the one here adopted. 

Beside the Inf in -ku there is a special honorific 
infinitive which appears only before the honorific 
verb gozdru (§5.5). The ending of this form is 
morphophonemically -wu; it combines with base- 
final -a-, -o-, -u-, -t- to yield respectively -00, -00, 
-uu, -yuu (cf. fn. 10), eg. takoo gozaimdsu = 
lakai ‘is high,’ siroo gozaimdsu = siréi ‘is white,’ 
sdmuu gozaimdsu = samii ‘is cold,’ ookytiu gozai- 
masu = ookti ‘is large.’ ** 


1° The gerund ending has a somewhat less common but 
equivalent alternant -kugte (e.g. in ndgakuqte beside 
nigakute, kurdkuqte beside kurdkute). A similar alter- 
nation, due to the presence or absence of -q-, charac- 
terizes a number of other forms, eg. butukaru or 
buqtukaru ‘runs against, collides with,’ situkdéi or 
situgkdéi ‘is stubborn,‘ totemo or togtemo ‘ quite, very.’ 

©The adjectival endings -karoo, -kaqta, -kaqtaroo, 
-kaqtara, -kaqtari in fact resemble, except for accent, 
part of the paradigm of a consonant verb. It is a 
coincidence worth noting that a verb actually exists with 
homonymous corresponding forms: karu ‘cuts off’ 
(bases kar-/kaq-). 

17 The ending -i might be interpreted as-a morpho- 
phonemic replacement of the -k- which begins the other 
endings, just as -i- replaces base-final -k- in the long base 
of consonant verbs (§4.1); but the advantage of such 
an interpretation is not obvious. Still less profitable, 
though also possible, would be a description of the 
endings -ku and -kute (-kuqte) as alternants—by mor- 
phophonemic operations nowhere else to be found—of a 
postulated *-kari and *-kagte. 

*® The honorific infinitive is best regarded as a different 








%. NEGATIVE ADJECTIVES 


7.1. Negative adjectives constitute a subclass 
of adjectives, characterized both by the structure 
of their bases and by their inflectional endings, 
Every negative adjective is derived from an under- 
lying verb; its meaning is the negative corre- 
sponding to the meaning of the verb. 

A negative adjective has two bases, derived and 
simple. The derived base, which appears in all 
forms except the Pve and the Inf, ends in -a-; 
it contains the base of the underlying verb, plus 
a deriving suffix -na- (after verbal bases of class I) 
or -ana- (after verbal bases of class II). The 
simple base, which appears only in the Pve and 
the Inf, is identical with the base of the under- 
lying verb. Thus the negative adjective derived 
from the verb tabéru ‘eats’ has the two bases 
tabena- and tabe-; the negative adjective derived 
from the verb mdtu ‘waits’ has the two bases 
matana- and mat-. 

A negative adjective is tonic or atonic in agree- 
ment with the underlying verb. A tonic negative 
adjective has the accent on the second-last syllable 
of the ending in the Pve, and on the second-last 
syllable of the base in all other forms. (But note 
that the second-last syllable of the base in the Inf 
is not the same as the second-last syllable of the 
base in the other forms.) An atonic negative 
adjective has an accent on the second-last syllable 
of the ending in the Pve, and on the last syllable 
of the base in the Pro, PInd, PPve, Cnd, Alt, and 
Ger (i.e. in all the remaining forms except the 
Ind and the Inf). 


7.2. The following table shows the paradigms 
of four negative adjectives derived from verbs of 
class I and four derived from verbs of class II; 
in each set two are tonic, two atonic: tabénai 
‘does not eat,’ from tabéru; okinai ‘ does not get 
up,’ from okiru; akenai ‘does not open it, from 
akeru; karinai ‘does not borrow,’ from kariru; 
naranai ‘does not become,’ from ndru; nomdnat 
‘does not drink, from nému; noranai ‘ does not 


word from the ordinary infinitive in -ku, not merely as 
an alternant conditioned by a following honorific verb. 
Both types of infinitive occur alone as minor sentences, 
with different meanings; e.g. Hdyaku! ‘Quickly!’ or 
‘Hurry up!’ (ordinary infinitive of haydi ‘is quick, is 
early’) and Ohayoo ‘Good morning,’ lit. ‘It is early’ 
(honorific infinitive of the same word, with an honorific 
prefix o-). . 








Qa, RnR ae 








ride” from noru; kawanai ‘does not buy,’ from 
kau. Note that the base-final -w- of kaw and 
similar verbs appears before the vowel a of the 


deriving suffix. 


In the table, brackets enclose a 
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fraction of a word which may or may not be 
present, at the speaker’s option; thus tabe[ru]mdi 
represents both taberumdi and tabemdat. 





Ind tabénai okinat akenati karinat 
Pye, _ tabei[ru] mai oki[ru] mai ake[ru]mat kari[ru] mdi 
Pro tabénakereba okinakereba akendkereba karindkereba 
Inf - tdbqzu okizu akezu karizu 
PInd _— tabénakaqta okinakaqta akendkaqta karinakaqta 
PPve  tabénakaqtaroo okinakaqtaroo akenakaqtaroo karinadkaqtaroo 
Cnd tabénakagtara okinakagtara akendkagtara karindkaqtara 
Alt tabénakagqtart okinakagtari akendkaqtari karindkagtari 
Ger tabénakute okinakute akendkute karindkute 
Ind naranat nomanat noranat kawanai 
Pve narumat nomumdai norumdat kaumdai 
Pro naranakereba nomdanakereba norandkereba kawandkereba 
Inf narazu nomazu norazu kawazu 
PInd  nardnakaqta nomdnakaqta norandkaqta kawandkagqta 
PPve nardnakaqtaroo nomanakagtaroo  norandkaqgtaroo kawandkaqtaroo 
Cnd nardnakaqtara nomanakagtara norandkaqtara kawandkaqtara 
Alt naranakagtart nomanakagqtari norandkagtari kawandkaqtari 
Ger naranakute nomanakute norandkute kawandkute 
In relaxed conversation, the Ind form of some Ind ....-4 

negative adjectives is shortened by the substitu- Pve ....-[ru]mat, -umai 

tion of -% for -nai; e.g. tabén for tabénai, aken Pro ....-kereba 

for akenai, narai for nardnai, noran for noranat. ee -2U, -AZU 

A very frequent contraction of this kind occurs in PInd ....-kagta 

the phrase kuréi kai for kurendi ka ne ?® ‘ won’t PPve ....-kagtaroo 

you give me?’ oS -kaqtara 

7.3. The negative adjectives derived from ir- BM cece -kaqtari 
regular verbs are as follows: kénat ‘does not Ol cvcas -kute 


come,’ from kiiru (derived base kona-, simple base 
ko-); sinai ‘does not do,’ from suru (derived 
base sina-, simple base st- or se-); ikanai ‘ does 
not go,’ from iku; kudasardnai ‘does not give,’ 
from kudasdru. 

The negative formation corresponding to the 
irregular verb -mdsu is itself uniquely irregular. 
It has the form -maséi’, and is without inflection. 


7.4. The endings of negative adjectives are as 
follows : 


** Kurenai is an atonic negative adjective derived from 
kureru ‘gives me.’ The accent in kurendi ka ne is 
induced by the following particle; cf. fn. 4, end. 





All but two of the endings (Pve, Inf) are identical 
with those of primary adjectives (§6.4). The 
two special endings differ not only from the cor- 
responding endings of primary adjectives, but also 
from the other endings of negative adjectives in 
being attached to the simple instead of the derived 
base. Both of these special endings have alternant 
forms: after a base of class I the ending of the 
Pve is -rumat or -mai in free variation, that of 
the Inf is -zuw; after a base of class II the endings 
are respectively -wmat and -azu. 

Note that the endings which are attached to 
the derived base combine with the deriving suffix 
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-na- or -ana- to produce a sequence which resem- 
bles, except for accent, certain forms in the para- 
digm of the primary adjective ndi (§6.3); e.g. 
-nai/-anai : nai, nakereba/-anakereba : ndkereba, 
-nakagta/-anakagta : nadkagta, ete. However, the 
presence of the alternant -ana- beside -na- and of 
the two special endings in the Pve and the Inf 
makes it more convenient to regard the base of 
nat as formally distinct from the morpheme -na- 
which appears in negative adjectives. 


8. Tuer CopuLA 


8.1. The copula is inflected for eight categories. 
Unlike the word classes dealt with so far, the 
copula is a class of only one member. It is there- 
fore difficult to separate the lexical meaning of 
the paradigm from the class meanings of its 
categories, or to abstract these meanings in such 
a way as to leave any residue. In general, the 
copula has two uses: to serve as a kind of equal- 
sign in predications of the type ‘A is B’; and to 
supplement or supersede the class meaning of 
another inflected form. In the following list of 
inflectional categories, the meanings given are 
those of the whole form, not of the categories 
alone. 

NON-PAST INDICATIVE: ‘ is or will be.’ 

Past INDICATIVE: ‘was, has been, had been, 


would have been.’ 

NON-PAST PRESUMPTIVE: ‘ probably is or will be, 
may be, must be.’ This meaning agrees with the 
class meaning of the adjectival but not the verbal 
Pye. 

PAST PRESUMPTIVE: ‘ probably was or has been 
or had been, may have been.’ 

PROVISIONAL: ‘ provided that someone or some- 
thing is or will be.’ 

CONDITIONAL: ‘on condition that someone or 
something is or will be or was.’ 

ALTERNATIVE: ‘ being [one thing] among others.’ 
> 


GeRUND: ‘being,’ with specific meanings in 


context. 
8.2. The copula has two paradigms: one plain, 
with name form da; ihe other polite, with name 


form désu. The plain forms are basic; the polite 


forms, which replace them in certain styles of 
discourse (though not completely), add a conno- 
tation of courtesy to the meanings of the basic 
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forms. To describe the use of the two paradigms 
and the alternation between them in particular 
social and syntactic situations, is outside the scope 
of this paper. 

Both forms of the copula are inflected, in the 
main, like verbs of class II ; but both are from this 
point of view irregular (apart from lacking the 
Imp and the Inf). The plain copula has the bases 
dar-/daq-, similar to the bases of a verb like nary 
(nar-/naq-) ; but three of its eight forms—Ind, 
Pro, Ger—are suppletive. The polite copula has 
the bases des-/desi-, similar to the bases of a verb 
like dasu ‘takes out’ (das-/dasi-); but the Pve 
is formed with the ending characteristic of class I, 
the Cnd has an alternant with ending -taraba (cf. 
§5.4), and the Pro is lacking. 


8.3. The two paradigms are given in the fol- 
lowing table; the polite paradigm appears on the 


right. Suppletive forms are enclosed in paren- 
theses. 

Ind (da, na, no) désu 

Pve daréo desy6o 

Pro (néra/nadraba) = — 

PInd dagqta désita 

PPve ddgtaroo désitaroo 

Cnd = daqtara désitara/désitaraba 

Alt dagtart désitart 

Ger (dé) désite 


The alternants ndra/ndraba and désitara/dési- 
taraba are interchangeable, but the shorter forms 
are more common in conversation. Of the three 
alternants of the plain Ind, the basic form is da; 
this is replaced by na and no in particular syn- 
tactic environments. There is also a zero alter- 
nant of dd, not shown in the table, which occurs 
before the particle ka. 

In the expository style and in formal conversa- 
tion, the plain paradigm of the copula is optionally 
replaced by dé (the gerund of the copula) plus 
the paradigm of the verb dru ‘there is.’ Thus dé 
is replaced by de dru, daréo by de aréo, nara by 
de dreba, dagta by de dgqta, etc. Similarly the 
polite paradigm of the copula is replaced by dé 
plus the paradigm of the verb arimdsu, the polite 
correspondent of dru (§5.4). Thus désu is re- 
placed by de arimdsu, desyéo by de arimasyéo, 
désita by de arimdsita, etc. The combination 
de dri supplies the lacking Inf of the copula. (In 
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the honorific style, the paradigm of the copula is 
often replaced by dé plus the paradigm of the 
honorific verb gozaru or iragsydru, §5.5.) 

In relaxed conversational style, the gerund dé 
optionally combines with the particle wa to yield 
the syllable zya. Similarly the verbal gerund 
~endings -te and -de and the adjectival gerund 
ending -kute combine with wa to yield respectively 
-tya, -zya, and -kutya. 

8.4. The endings of the two copular paradigms 
are as follows. The letter S indicates suppletion. 
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The Ind form dé can be described as formed 
from the base dar- by the addition of a zero 
ending; an r which comes to be final in a word 


automatically disappears. But such a description 
will be no more compact and convenient than the 
one here adopted, since zero does not occur else- 
where as an Ind ending and a special statement 
will still be required. Again, the Pro forms ndra 
and ndraba can be described as formed from the 
same base dar- in an alternant form nar- by the 
addition of the endings -a and -aba (the latter 
having at least the virtue of resembling the regular 
ending -eba); but the same objections apply.” 








Ind 2.00 S -U 
Pve ....«. -00 -yoo 
PRD oc 2ces S — 9. SumMARY OF INFLECTIONAL ENDINGS 
PInd ....-ta -ta 9. The following table shows separately the 
PPve ....-taroo -taroo endings of vowel verbs, consonant verbs, adjec- 
Cnd .....-tara -tara/-taraba tives, and the two forms of the copula. Endings 
BS wuss -tart -tare peculiar to negative adjectives are set after a semi- 
GE scan S -te colon. The letter S indicates suppletion. 
Vowel Consonant Adjectives Plain Polite 
Verbs Verbs Copula Copula 

Ind -ru -u a S -u 

Pye | -yoo -00 -karoo ; -[ru]mai,”* -umai*? | -0o -yoo 

Imp | -ro/-0 | -e ~- -- — 

Pro -reba | -eba -kereba S — 

Inf -0 -t -ku; -2u,"? -azu ** — = 

PInd | -ta -ta, -da -kaqta -ta -ta 

PPve | -taroo | -taroo, -daroo | -kagtaroo -taroo | -taroo 

Cnd | -tara | -tara, -dara -kaqtara -tara | -tara[ba] 

Alt -tari -tari, -dari -kaqtart -tart -tart 

Ger -te -te, -de -kute/-kuqte S -te 


























*° The fact that the forms dd, daréo, néra, dé resemble 
respectively the stopped endings -ta, -taroo, -tara, -te 
(or even more the alternants of these endings with d 
instead of t) may be noted here, but need not be incor- 
porated in our description. 


21 After a base homonymous with the base of a vowel 


verb. 
22 After a base homonymous with the base of a conso- 


nant verb. 














THE PARVASAMGRAHA OF THE MAHABHARATA 
D. D. KosaAmMBI 


Poona, INDIA 


[Summary. This note, based upon a numerical and 
statistical analysis of the first five books (parvans) of 
the Mahibhirata (Mbh) now available in the critical 
edition’ presents evidence for the view that the Par- 
vasatngraha (Par.) figures give very accurate counts 
of some recension. The critical edition approximates to 
this recension, but in general reaches a little behind it. 
On the present manuscript evidence, there can be no 
hope of restoring the Par. recension itself. During the 
course of the study, the concept of textual fluidity can 
be given a somewhat more precise definition than 
hitherto, as regards the Mbh.] 


1, THE FIRST THREE chapters (adhydyas) are 
palpably among the final additions made to the 
work during the long course of its original expan- 
sion. This is generally admitted because of the 
duplicated opening: lomaharsanaputra ugrasravah 
sitah pauriniko naimisdranye Saunakasya kula- 
pater dvddasavarsike satre (1.1.1. and 1.4.1) 
which occurs at the beginning of the first as well 
as of the fourth chapter. A reference to Mr. E. D. 
Kulkarni’s counts * following this paper will show 
that these chapters are very much longer than any 
of the rest in the Adi. Modern statistical analysis 
of the type utilized towards the end of this paper 
shows that there is very little chance of these three 
chapters belonging to the same distribution of 
adhydya-lengths as the remaining 222 in the same 
Book. 'To make the position clearer, however, it is 
worth while demonstrating that these three chap- 
ters (each of which is also a sub-parvan) are 
remarkably self-contradictory even for an epic that 
pays little attention to logical development of its 
narrative. 

The first chapter, the Anukramani, corresponds 
to what would be, in a modern work, a combination 
of prefaces to several editions, reviews of the work 
itself, and the publisher’s advertisements. The 
status of the work is very curiously described. The 
bard (sita) UgraSravas, son of Lomaharsana, is 
versed in mythology (paurdinika), so that no sur- 


*The Mahabharata ... critically edited by V. S&S. 
Sukthankar (Poona, Bhandarkar Oriental Research In- 
stitute, 1933 ). 





2? E. D. Kulkarni, The Parvasathgraha Figures, follow- 
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prise need be felt when the narrative (dkhydina) 
is called a purdna (1.1.15); it was originally 
composed by the dark (Arsna) Dvaipayana (1.1.8, 
15). This puranic contention, incidentally, is 
borne out by the studies of Ruben,’ which prove the 
claim of the Mbh. to be regarded as a purdna, or 
even the purdna. But the work is also a history 
(ilihdsa) in 1.1.16; this too may pass muster 
because of the historical or pseudo-historical char- 
acter of the main event, the great war described in 
the epic. The poem then rises a step higher in the 
scale of sanctity to parade as a samhitd (1.1.61), 
then as an upanisad (1. 1.191), and finally reaches 
the peak of sanctity as a veda (1.1. 204). There is 
nothing to show how or why this progressively 
higher status was achieved ; the work is at one and 
the same time all of these. Yet the accepted divi- 
sions (of scripture) as given by Patanjali (Mahd- 
bhdsya 1. 1. 1. 5, Kielhorn, p. 9, 1. 20-25), or even 
by the Buddhists (Milindapaiho, Trenckner, pp. 
3, 178), show that purdna, itihdsa, upanisad, and 
veda are all distinct; it would be impossible for 
one work to appear simultaneously as two or more 
of these if the older tradition were followed. More- 
over, the function of this variously described com- 
position is shockingly different from that of any of 
the authentic Brahminical scriptures. It is in fact 
to delineate the three Sdstras of dharma, artha, 
kama ; as it were, ethics, economics, erotics (a poor 
equivalent for kima). To anyone who took seri- 
ously the injunctions laid down for the observance 
of physical and mental purity during the study of 
sacred texts, such a claim would be blasphemous 
when made for any document on the level of a 
veda or even of an upanisad. 

Still more interesting is the nomenclature and 
extent of the work. To be sure, it is called the 
Mahabhrarata near the beginning (1.1.10), but 
the name throughout is merely the Bharata. The 
adjective is explained at the end (1. 1. 208-9). The 
greatness is not derived from the extent but from 


7 W. Ruben, JRAS 1941. 247-56 and 337-58; also A 
Volume of Eastern and Indian Studies presented to F. 
W. Thomas 188-203. See also M. S. Vaidya, ABORI 
Silver Jubilee volume 609-20. 
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its importance and weight, for it outweighed all 
the four vedas taken together when the gods and 
the sages put it in the other pan of the balance. 
Thus, the maha is not an official part of the origi- 
nal title, just as the adjective divina was prefixed 
to Dante’s Commedia by a later enthusiastic pub- 
lisher. Moreover, we are told that the learned 
recognize as the Bharata a work of 24,000 (stanzas 
or sloka), without any of the minor episodes (upd- 
khyana) ; to this the sage added an Anukramani 
chapter of 150 stanzas as an epitome (1. 1. 61-2). 
Yet this composition of the sage, presumably 
Krsna-Dvaipayana-Vyasa, is the same Bharata as 
the present much more extensive work. The dif- 
ference is trifling, the work is after all one which 
the twice-born possess in both the expanded and 
contracted forms: vistarais ca samdsais ca dharyate 
yad dvijatibhih (1.1.25). The sage uttered it in 
both the expanded and contracted forms: vistiry- 
aitan mahaj jndnam rsih samksepam abravit (1.1. 
49). In fact, some are skilled in explaining the 
work, others only in sticking to the text: vyakhyd- 
tuin kusalah kecid granthanr dhadrayitum pare 
(1.1.51). 

This can mean only one thing: at the time the 
text of the critically edited Adi was composed 
there still existed a much shorter version of the 
epic which had full authority among the orthodox, 
and this new version could gain its own authority 
only by claiming to be the same as the shorter 
work in a more understandable form, not by ignor- 
ing the shorter work or by claiming to be a new 
one. This would be impossible for a veda or an 
upanisad, whose texts, at least in theory, are un- 
alterable. So claims to special merit are made 
again and again, both for the whole of the present 
version (1.1.191-8) and for the new beginning, 
the Anukramani itself (1. 1.199, 200, 206). The 
rather mixed claims to religious merit and scrip- 
tural equivalence surely indicate efforts made to 
gain sanction for what was, after all, a popular 
work—a compendium of ethics, economics, erotics 
—meant for persons of little learning whereas the 
real veda shied at such: bibhety alpasrutad vedo 
(1.1. 204). The position at the time of composi- 
tion must have been precarious, both as to authen- 
ticity and religious importance of the text we now 
possess. 


2. This same performance, rather shifty as well 
as self-contradictory, continues in the second chap- 
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ter which is a list of contents of the entire work. 
Here we learn that the work as originally composed 
by Vyasa in a hundred parvans was recast by the 
bard into eighteen and recited in that form in the 
Naimisa forest (1.2. 70-1): 

etat parvasatam pirnam vydsenoktam mahatmana 
yathavat siitaputrena lomaharsaninad punah 
kathitain naimisdranye parvany astadasaiva tu 
samaso bhadratasydyam tatroktah parvasamgrahah 

The list of original parvans does actually add up 
to a hundred, dispelling the controversies raised by 
those who based their conjectures on editions other 
than the critical. But there is a fundamental con- 
tradiction nevertheless in the entire passage, which 
is supposed to have been recited by Lomaharsani 
himself, beginning with 1. 2.15. The beginning is 
innocuous enough, as the sages ask the bard to 
define the extent of an army corps (aksauhini) and 
he gives the size in quite fantastic numbers; then 
he says that eighteen such divisions were destroyed 
in the great war, gives the extent of the original 
narrative, and then says himself that he recited 
the work in its revised form before the sages— 
when he has hardly begun the recital! However 
one may attempt to smooth the difficulty over, 
it is impossible to explain the contradiction entirely 
away. The use of the past participle kathitam 
spoils the game, which could have been saved by 
using the future tense. 

Furthermore, when the number of chapters in 
the revised first book, the Adiparvan (which does 
not figure in the original hundred), comes to be 
given, the division is again passed off as Vyisa’s 
composition (1. 2. 95-6). It remains to note that 
the Par. also ends with praise of the Bharata, the 
merit to be acquired by its recitation or by hearing 
it recited. The penultimate sloka (1. 2.242) is in 
the vasantatilaka metre, the final one being a pra- 
harsint (1. 2.243). Though both have the proper 
ending -~~-*x, they are unquestionably later 
‘fancy’ metres, being almost unique examples in 
the critical text. Therefore, the boast that the 
narrative is the sustenance of all the leading poets 
(1. 2. 241) also becomes suspiciously indicative of 
late composition. ; 

In the third chapter, the Pausyaparvan, one need 
only note the horrible mess that has been made of 
the hymn to the Asvins. According to Renou,* 


+L. Renou, A Volume of Eastern and Indian Studies 
presented to F. W. Thomas 177-87. 
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‘On sait que ce poéme imite délibérément la mani- 
ére des hymnes védiques. . . . Bref, si le style est 
pseudo-védique, le rythme est upanisado-pali.’ This, 
with the extraordinarily corrupt text, goes to show 
that those who transmitted the narrative did claim 
to be Brahmins, did attempt to substantiate their 
further claim that this work was a veda, or at 
least had vedic embellishments: vedarthair bhist- 
tasya ca (1.1.16). But their scholarship was of 
no high order. We are not dealing here with a 
revival of Hinduism of the sort that must have 
occurred in the days of Pusyamitra and Patafjali, 
but a resurgence in a new form, oriented towards 
the people rather than based upon the possession 
of obscure and archaic ritual. 

Yet, with these considerable doubts on the fitness 
and consistence of these prefatory chapters, we 
note that the manuscript evidence (apart from 
correspondences as between 1.1 and 1.56) com- 
pletely proves their authenticity ; in fact even their 
popularly accepted text survives with comparatively 
trifling changes. This brings us to our real prob- 
lem: What weight should we attach to the detailed 
figures given in the Par.? What do the numbers 
given for each book of the whole Mbh. indicate? 


3. The late Dr. V. S. Sukthankar considered as 
negligible the editorial uses of the Par.® His ob- 
jections to taking the Par. seriously may briefly be 
summarized as follows: (1) What text of the Par. 
should the editor take as authentic from so many 
divergent manuscript readings? (2) What would 
be the meaning of the unit Sloka, generally taken 
to indicate a stanza, when the text contains all 
sorts of metres and long prose passages? What is 
the proper method of counting? (3) In any case 
the text contains so many variants that even if the 
Par. figures were unique and there were no dfficulty 
about the method of counting, a sound critical 
method would be needed to determine the proper 
reading. The same method, however, would fix 
the entire text without recourse to the Par. (4) 
The text is fluid, so that its absolutely precise 
determination should not be considered as a serious 
possibility. Finally, he gave it as a guess that the 
Par. figures were probably obtained by counting 
a few pages at the beginning and end of the manu- 


* Prolegomena to his Adiparvan, esp. xevii-c; Introduc- 
tion to his Aranyakaparvan; ABORI Silver Jubilee 
volume 549-58. 
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scripts carefully, and estimating the remainder by 
averaging the number per folio. 

Now this last explanation of his contradicts (2) 
above in that it implies the existence of some 
method and unit of counting. In fact, Sukthankar 
himself believed in Haraprasad Sastri’s traditional 
interpretation (Adiparvan xcix) that the Sloka 
here was to be taken in its restricted meaning of 
32 syllables, and everything in the manuscript 
down to the numerals counted accordingly. As to 
(1), the critic might very well ask why Sukthankar 
did not check his own critically edited Par. against 
the actual contents of the books of the critical 
edition. As a matter of fact, the editors (among 
them S. K. De who noticed that the numbered 
Slokas in his Udyoga amount to 6063, far shorter 
than any Par. figure) pay very little attention to 
the Par. Sukthankar’s final paper shows his state 
of doubt clearly, when he attempts to settle the 
Par. figures by comparison of his own critical text 
with the Javanese and the Southern recensions; 
this contradicts his own usually rigorous and bril- 
liantly applied method, in that his text of the Par. 
is based on an extensive manuscript apparatus 
whereas the other two are single versions, edited 
by rather doubtful methods. 

The one real, valid objection is, of course, (3) 
above: that a sound canon of text-criticism would 
be needed to select the proper readings from a vast 
and conflicting array of manuscripts, and this by 
itself determines the entire text without any atten- 
tion to the Par. The question that still remains 
would be that of the original function of the Par. 
itself, not of its use to the editor. No criticism 
made here is to be taken as directed in any way 
against Sukthankar’s editorial method, for which 
any intelligent person could have nothing but the 
highest admiration. If we can see a considerable 
distance through the epic wilderness today, it is 
only because of the path he cleared for us with 
giant stride. 

The theory of the fluid text is more difficult to 
deal with. The idea seems intuitively clear to any 
Indian without further explanation, though a 
western scholar like Edgerton naturally dismisses 
it as meaningless. In any case, it is beyond doubt 
impossible to restore the absolute archetype. For 
example, siita uvdca may be replaced in the recita- 
tive directions by sautir uvaca, or lomaharsanir 
uvdca, and to the uncritical Indian eye (which 
alone roamed over the manuscripts till a century 
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ago) there is no real difference. To the question 
‘which is the real reading?’ the reply would be 
‘any or all of them!’ But was there any fluidity 
about the Slokas themselves? Should not the wavy 
line that runs through so much of the critical text 
be taken as evidence of fluidity? In justice to 
Sukthankar, it should be said that in spite of his 
undefined concept of fluidity, he himself defended 
his own critical text, even the wavy line readings, 
with consummate skill, as may be seen in so many 
of his epic studies. I believe I owe it to his mem- 
ory to interpolate here a personal record which will 
make it clear that the theory of the ‘ fluid text’ 
never interfered with his faith in the superb criti- 
cal method. When the text of the Adi was vir- 
tually complete, I questioned him as to the possi- 
bility of invalidation by some future discovery of 
a manuscript much older than any used in his 
critical apparatus. He considered the idea in his 
usual calm, judicial manner and said that the 
possibility could certainly not be denied. Then 
with a sudden flash of the inner spirit, so rare 
with him, he burst out, ‘No! This text will stand 
no matter what discoveries are made later on. At 
the very most, an occasional wavy line reading may 
be exchanged for another in the critical apparatus.’ 
I had the good fortune of reminding him of this 
remark, which he had himself forgotten, when the 
famous Rajaguru manuscript was discovered in 
Nepal, to confirm in spite of its antiquity not only 
his accepted readings but many even of his judi- 
cious emendations which were not to be found in 
any manuscript of the original critical apparatus.® 
So, his undefined concept of the fluid text cannot 
be of any use to us here. 


4. The most striking feature of the criticism 
levelled against Sukthankar’s neglect of the Par., 
and of his own defence, was the total absence on 
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The critical 
text had never been properly counted. Having 
admitted the justice of this criticism of mine 


both sides of any numerical data. 


(made in private conversation), Sukthankar 
directed his staff of learned scribes, pandits, and 
Sastris in the collation department to count the 
edited text by any method they considered tradi- 
tional. The work was interrupted by his sudden 
and untimely death. Whatever had been done was 
handed over to me, but a brief check sufficed to 
convince me that the data so gathered was useless. 
Besides actual errors of counting and arithmetic, 
the omission of adhydya colophons and the uvdca 
insertions made serious differences inevitable. My 
own supplementary counts, however, made it clear 
that the Par. was a document to be taken seriously, 
and for that reason the entire published text had 
to be counted again by some one who would take 
the utmost care, but who had no theory to prove 
or disprove as I did. 

Mr. Kulkarni took up the problem at my sug- 
gestion, and I have every reason to believe that 
his work is satisfactory, on both the above scores. 
My criterion for the counts was derived from the 
recitative purpose of this (or any other ancient 
Indian) text: every syllable that is pronounced 
must be counted. Thus, only the avagraha, the 
numerals at the end of each sloka, the adhydya- 
heading numbers, and the vertical bars that ter- 
minate each half-sloka had all to be taken as 
silent punctuation marks, therefore not counted. 
There does, therefore, remain a slight ambiguity ; 
but the result, it seems to me, justifies my reason- 
able criterion. Taking the counts of just five books 
out of a total of eighteen would seem rather pre- 
mature, but there remains no alternative to one 
who is not certain of surviving to the completion 
of a critically edited text. The results may be 
summarized in 


TABLE I 
Books Adi Sabha Aranyaka Virata Udyoga 
Par. chapters 218 72 269 67 186 
Actual chapters 225 72 299 67 197 
Par. Slokas 7984 2511 11664 2050 6698 
‘ Official ’? stanzas 7196 2390 10316 1824 6063 
syllables/32 7964.125 2599.53125 11421.000 2036.000 6754.4375 





*V. S. Sukthankar, Epic Studies VII, in ABORI 19. 
201-62 (1938). 
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What do these figures tell us? 

In the first place, the chapters are never less 
than the number indicated in the Par., actually 
greater in three out of the five cases; moreover, 
the adhydya-number automatically counts itself by 
means of the colophons. If this indicates changes 
in the text as such, they should naturally be in the 
direction of inflation, not contraction. But if we 
count the official number of stanzas, remembering 
that even the prose passages are divided into con- 
venient though not exactly regular lengths and 
numbered as Slokas, we find that in every case 
without exception the observed number comes out 
to be far below that expected from the Par. The 
difference is very highly significant, using the 
statistician’s chi-square test. So, the method of 
counting did not take Sloka as a stanza. Taking 
the total number of syllables divided by 32, we see 
at once that we come extraordinarily close to the 
Par. sloka-number, and that the text we now pos- 
sess does actually represent something of very 
nearly the Par. lengths. The adhydya discrepancy 
may be explained by the fact that a chapter is a 
recitative unit, not a narrative one; many of them 
break off in the middle of some incident and the 
next begins at the right place. Hence, the most 
plausible interpretation would be that the text 
length has been restored to an excellent approxi- 
mation, but that the adhydyas were broken up into 
more convenient lengths since the Par. days, hence 
could not be restored as neatly as the text. 

The method of counting, therefore, may be 
taken as reasonably well determined. The 32 syl- 
lable units is traditional even in prose counts of 
Jaina and Mahayana Buddhist works; according 
to my colleague Dr. V. V. Gokhale, the latter take 
a§vdsa to mean the unit of 32 syllables, explaining 
it as the number that can conveniently be uttered 
in one breath. The method of counting may 
ultimately be traced back to the dual system to be 
seen in the weights of Mohenjo Daro. The work 
of Pingala on Vedic metre gives a highly arti- 
ficial series progressing by differences of four syl- 
lables; the quadragesimal system survives to the 
present day in Indian currency, and is used in 
accounting with its own special notation. The 
statistical argument of the previous paragraph is 
that while ‘ official’ stanzas as Sloka would give, 
except for Sabha, probabilities of less than one in 
a million (by chi-square), the 32-syllable unit 
gives a significant discrepancy only for the Aran- 


yaka, where the probability is about 2.75 percent of 
so great a difference in either direction from the 
expected total of 11,664. Finally, if we count the 
very shortest of all parvans, the Mahaprasthanika 
(no. 17), from the Vulgate, we find its stanzas to 
be 109, whereas the 32-syllable unit gives 120 and 
a fraction over, very close indeed to the Par. figure 
of 120 Slokas. It cannot be argued that so short 
a parvan had to be counted by some method of 
approximation. 

In fact, it is rather difficult to settle the con- 
jecture of Sukthankar’s (ABORI Silver Jubilee 
volume, 550) that the sloka counts were estimated 
by folio averages. ‘Taking modern printed and 
lithographed pothi-styled works and my own ran- 
dom sample counts as a guide, I conclude that the 
Adi figures, for example, could have been estimated 
to about 15 Sslokas (taking 2s as the confidence 
interval). With Gupta period copper plate in- 
scriptions, the estimate could have been made to 
about 25 slokas. But this is very misleading in 
that the line and not the page is taken as my 
fundamental unit; or what amounts to the same 
thing, a constant number of lines per page has 
been assumed. I have seen no long manuscript 
where there are no gaps, no abbreviations, and the 
number of lines is exactly the same from page to 
page; so, such accurate estimation would seem 
definitely out of the question. In any case, none 
of the Par. figure variants can possibly have been 
obtained by such estimation because these variants 
make a point of changing the Par. reading as 
little as possible. The last two digits are usually 
retained, some change being made in the hundreds 
or the thousands to bring the number nearer to 
the actual bulk of the parvan in the recension 
concerned. I feel justified in maintaining that 
the original Par. figures must have been obtained 
by the diaskeuast from accurate counts, syllable by 
syllable, of some text before him. It follows that 
he had a recension which he considered as the 
norm. The puranic taste for large numbers and 
grasp of the necessary arithmetic are both demon- 
strated in the aksauhini definition which precedes 
the counts (1. 2. 15-23). 


5. What interpretation should we give to the 
accurate Sloka counts coexisting with manifestly 
wrong adhydya figures? 

As has been said before, the adhydya number has 
generally been increased for recitative purposes. 
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The average number of Slokas calculated from the 
Par. figures themselves would be, for the five par- 
vans before us: 36.62; 34.86; 43.36; 30.6; 36.01. 
It is to be noticed that the highest average, the 
Aranyaka, is cut down to an actual 39.01 by the 
great addition of 30 adhydyas. The Udyoga 
average was reduced by the increase of 11 in 
adhyaya number, the Adi has only seven more 
chapters than the Par. text gives, but we must 
note that the average length is still further reduced 
if one leaves out the first three—palpably later— 
chapters which are inordinately long. The two 
shortest parvans, Sabha and Virata, have also the 
lowest mean value for chapter length, and it is to 
be noted that they have exactly the same number 


of adhydyas as originally given by the Par. It 


will be interesting to see whether this tendency 
towards reduction of adhydya-length to a more con- 
venient average is present in later parvans. The 
entire work, according to the Par., has 82,136 
Slokas in 1948 chapters, which gives the average of 
42.16, much higher than in any book of the critical 
text so far available. 

Every additional adhydya means, even if no 
Sloka is changed, increase in the text by at least 
one colophon. Yet our critical edition shows re- 
duction in the sloka number except in the Udyoga 
parvan, where the difficulties of both editor and 
tabulator are increased by such passages as the 
Sanatsujatiya (5. 42-45), and in Sabha, discussed 
later. The discrepancy is most serious for the 
Aranyaka, where all Indian variants of the Par. 
agree as to 11,664 Slokas, and only the Javanese 
version gives a different reading which, incident- 
ally, is significantly closer to the number actually 
counted. This parvan is remarkable (Introduction 
to the Aranyakaparvan xvi) in that here the North- 
ern recension is longer than the Southern, contrary 
to all other examples so far known. 

Incomplete as the evidence is, one may venture 
upon a plausible conjecture to explain these ob- 
served facts. The Mbh. in its formative period 
was the property of a single Brahminic gens, the 
Bhargavas.? The story was becoming very popu- 
lar, having spread to South India by the end of 
the fourth century, as is seen by Buddhaghosa’s 
reference and the injunction that it was not lawful 
for good Buddhists to attend such recitals: Digha- 





*V. S. Sukthankar, Epic Studies VI, in ABORI 18. 
1-76 (1936). 


nikaya Atthakatha, PT'S 1.84: Akkhanam ti Bha- 
rata-Ramayanddi; tam yasmim thane kathiyati, 
tattha gantum na vattati. Before the completion 
of the second century of the Gupta era our epic 
has gained tremendous authority; Vyasa is quoted 
in making land grants, and the Mahabharata is 
cited as such by name. We have come far from 
the days when the ridiculous etymology of 1. 1. 209 
mahattvad bhdravattvac ca mahabharatam ucyate 
was necessary. But the body of the narrative must 
have been complete by the beginning of the fourth 
century if Puranas recast in their present form by 
330 A.D.® could take the Mbh. text as base.® 
Granting the first three chapters of the first book 
as final additions, one can only regard the Par. 
as an attempt to fix the text when an enormously 
increased demand was already in sight. 

Even at the beginning of such a period of en- 
hanced popularity, it would be most difficult to 
retain the text as the sole property of a small or 
at least a compact group of bards. Some attempt 
at fixing the text would, therefore, be logical and 
necessary. Now it is clear that not even the 
prodigious memory of a good Indian pandita could 
retain the entire work; but a parvan or two, say 
10,000 slokas in all, would not be considered too 
much to memorize, as there are old-fashioned 
Brahmins even today—in rapidly decreasing num- 
ber—who demand this of their boys. The memory 
of any person old enough to be considered as an 
authority represents, in the main, the tradition of 
some thirty years earlier, apart from possible 
defects of transmission arising in his own mind. 
The very existence of the Par. shows that there 
could have been no local versions (leaving aside 
the older and shorter Bharata) of the Mbh. then 
being recited, comparable in divergence to our 
present Northern and Southern recensions; but 
the need for a Par. with accurate sloka counts 
would seem to indicate that minor variants had 
already begun to be committed to writing. This 
would occur at a period when the work was still 
a popular recital, not a super-veda. That is, when 
the subject matter was more important than the 
exact words in which the story was recited. Thus, 
the Parvasamgraha recension would not be the 
original source of our present manuscript evidence, 


8 F. E. Pargiter, The Purdna Text of the Dynasties of 
the Kali Age (Oxford, 1913). 
® See fn. 3. 
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but these manuscripts would derive (at several 
removes) from various slightly divergent versions 
written, or at least memorized, a generation or so 
earlier than the text the Par. diaskeuast attempted 
to fix. For, there was no way of putting a 4th 
century manuscript before the public in a vast 
number of copies, no way of erasing variants from 
human memories. The veterans would still have to 
be consulted when more copies were to be made; 
the copies do not necessarily derive from a manu- 
script, but are very likely to be taken down by 
dictation from memory. For all these reasons, the 
critical edition indicates, in my own opinion, a pre- 
Par. state of fluidity. We are not restoring the 
actual Par. recension in general. The process of 
taking the highest common factor from best avail- 
able manuscripts reaches to some point, or rather 
to several points, on the parent stem of tradition 
from which both the Par. recension and our present 
manuscript evidence would have been derived. The 
result is in many ways analogous to the starred 
forms of the philologist which explain numerous 
extant cognate derivatives, though all the starred 
forms themselves need not have existed simultan- 
eously in any single living language. Our critical 
edition, therefore, may not represent any particular 
version or recension recited at one time, let alone 
the Par. recension. The Mbh. was as living as any 
language, as changeable; the wavy lines in our 
printed text may go back to a stage behind the 
Par. But even further, the text as reduced to 
print in the critical edition may be taken as the 
starred form of a great and living tradition. This 
is the meaning we must ascribe to Sukthankar’s 
concept of fluidity, and to his idea that an absolute 
archetype would remain an ideal impossible of 
attainment (Adiparvan ciii). 

Sabha needs special comment as its editor does 
not subscribe to the fluid text theory and believes 
(this is my impression, as the volume has not yet 
been issued) that the archetype has been restored 
in all essentials. This may certainly be true, but 
the archetype cannot possibly be the version before 
the original composer of the Par. For, in the first 
place, the serious excess of 88 Slokas and 17 letters 
is still less serious than the default found if sloka is 
interpreted as ‘ official’ stanza. The discrepancy 
between our counts and the Par. figure remains 
much too large to be explained by Sukthankar’s 
approximation theory, for any reasonable method 
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of approximation would give much closer results, 
The only variant in Par. readings that might help 
us here is the 2611 of D,, and this is not likely to 
be received with any favour, seeing the uniformity 
of the most reliable manuscripts, and the poor show 
that the D group makes in contrast with the rest. 
There are no extra adhyayas, and there seem to 
be no specially difficult passages. All that can be 
said is that the tristubh stanzas, particularly the 
‘hypermetric’ ones, tend to bunch towards the end 
of the parvan, though it is difficult to see how 
this helps in the matter under consideration. It 
should not be taken as an unreasonable conclusion 
if one decides that Sabha derives from a later or 
at least more inflated version than the Par. recen- 
sion, just as Aranyaka seems to have developed 
from an older one. It may be noted in passing that 
the actual figure is very near to the 2590 in the 
colophon of S, (perhaps repeated from the missing 
S, Par.), the manuscript being the one most 
favoured by our editors. 


6. Something may be done from more refined 
statistics applied to the study of adhydya-lengths. 
Mr. G. U. Yule? has reached the conclusion, by 
use of Pearsonian statistics, that the Imitatio 
Christi shows sentence-lengths compatible with 
the style of Thomas 4 Kempis, not with that of 
Gerson (Groote being left out of consideration). 
We cannot discuss sentence lengths here, as the 
work is mostly in verse without modern punctu- 
ation. But adhydya-lengths may be so discussed. 
The statistics I use derives from R. A. Fisher; and 
I leave out all details and technical terms, merely 
giving enough description of the method to show 
anyone who knows the subject how my conclusions 
were drawn ; at the same time, the pure philologist 
will not be bored. 

The distribution of adhydya-lengths is not nor- 
mal (using the word always in its technical sense). 
The curves would be asymmetrical, having a long 
tail to the right, and a flatter top than in the 
familiar bell-shaped curve that everyone has seen. 
To overcome this, I use a well-known device, of 
taking logarithms. The distributions are again 
tested for normality. As, even in the worst cases, 
anormality is sensibly reduced, one can apply the 
technique known as analysis of variance to see 
whether the variation between sub-parvans is of 


1° G. U. Yule, Biometrika 30. 363-90 (1938). 
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the same order as that within a sub-parvan (of the 
same book). Normality of the entire distribution 
in logarithmic units would not necessarily prove, 
but would be compatible with, the hypothesis of 
composition by one person at one time ; similarly, 
uniform sub-division into sub-parvans would be 
compatible with the idea that the recension was 
unitary or done by several similarly constituted 
ersons. The results are as follows. 

The shortest parvans, Virata and Sabha, are 
both normally distributed and show uniform divi- 
sion, so that they may have been derived from 
works of unitary authorship; of course, no one 
would maintain that Virata, statistically the most 


satisfactory of all the books before us, represents 
the Par. recension, if only for the wavy line that 
runs so prominently through the printed text. Adi 
and Udyoga are anormal, the sub-parvans also vary 
materially among themselves in both cases, even 
when we leave out the first three chapters of Adi 
on grounds made clear at the beginning of this 
paper. Aranyaka is decidedly skew-positive platy- 
kurtic, but surprisingly enough bears no sign of 
uneven division into sub-parvans. That is, it may 
have been composed by different people at different 
times, but the process of subdivision was more or 
less uniform. 











THE PARVASAMGRAHA FIGURES 


E. D. KULKARNI 


Poona, INDIA 


IN SPITE OF numerous discussions that have 
taken place among Epic Scholars as to the reli- 
ability of the Parvasamgrahaparvan, in the second 
adhydya of the Adiparvan, no numerical data of 
any reliability has, so far I know, ever been given 
on which any valid conclusions could be based. 
The first part of this paper, therefore, contains 
all available manuscript variants for the Parvasam- 
graha figures of adhydyas and Slokas. These had 
to be gathered from the critical apparatus pub- 
lished in the late Dr. Sukthankar’s standard Edi- 
tion of the Adi. This is a necessity because these 
figures are spread over several stanzas for each 
parvan, so that it is almost impossible to grasp all 
the variants at a single glance. The compactness 
introduced by my parallel figures will, I hope, 
facilitate such comparison. In addition to the 
manuscript apparatus proper, the reading accepted 
by Sukthankar and the readings from the following 
versions have been included: (1) P. P. S. Sastri’s 
Southern Recension, (2) an edition published 
about some years ago by some Pandits at Madras 
in the Telugu characters (this I have referred to 
as the Madras Edition), (3) Javanese version, (4) 
Nepali Ms. belonging to Panditjiu Hemaraj, (5) 
Calcutta edition (Vulgate) printed in 1834-39, 
(6) the pothi-form edition published by Ganapata 
Krisnaji at Bombay in Saka 1799, (7) Chita Shala 
edition (Poona), (8) Kumbhakonam edition pub- 
lished by Krishnacharya (this I have called Kum- 
bhakonam Edition), (9) Jianadipika of Srideva- 
bodha, edited by Dr. Dandekar, 1941. 

The Section B of this first part may not be of 
much use, but still had to be given for the sake of 
completeness. The numbered counts from the 
printed editions mentioned above and from the 
following editions, have been given without in- 
quiring into their accuracy (notoriously poor for 


the Calcutta Vulgate), or even to the meaning or 
meanings they ascribed to the unit, Sloka. (1) An 
edition issued by Gopal Narayan and Co. at Bom- 
bay, (2) an edition issued by some Pandits of 
Kumbhakonam but printed in the Devanagari 
character at Bombay in 1906 (this I have called 
Dravid Texts), (3) the edition from Madras but 
printed at Kumbhakonam (this I have styled 
Kumbhakonam Edition*), (4) Pratap Chander 
Roy’s Edition printed at Calcutta between the 
years 1882-1890. 

The second part contains the material against 
which the accuracy of the Parvasammgraha must 
necessarily be checked. Every pronounced syllable 
of the text in the Bhandarkar Oriental Research 
Institute’s Critical Edition, so far available (for 
the first five Parvans), has been counted and 
entered adhydya by adhydya. As each syllable in 
general represents a letter in the alphabet em- 
ployed, special care was taken not to count half 
letters at the end of a pdda, the avagraha symbol, 
numerals at the head of each adhydya, and num- 
erals at the end of each stanza. In addition, the 
counts have been classified according to the form; 
anustubhs of four and six pddas, and tristubhs of 
four and six pddas. The anustubh of a pdda is 
taken as eight syllables regardless of the classical 
restriction on fifth, sixth and seventh syllables. 
The hypermetric and occasional sub-metric lines 
have been noted by the editors and are indicated 
in my counts by a plus sign followed by the addi- 
tional number of syllables or by a minus sign 
followed by the number of syllables lacking. A 
brief check seems to show no hypermetric lines 
missed by the editors. The tristubhs are not con- 
sidered by the editors with the same care, so that 
for convenience of enumeration I have standard- 
ised a tristubh line of eleven syllables regardless 
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of scansion and indicated anything over as hyper- 
metric. It goes without saying that almost all the 
iristubh lines (though not necessarily the whole 
sloka) have peculiar and well-marked patterns of 
scansion. But this is a problem which I mean to 
consider in a separate paper. 

‘Prose passages’ include the total number of 
syllables in the adhydya colophons and uvdca in- 
sertions, occasional long prose passages being 
marked by the plus sign. Although the prose is 
divided into uneven Slokas, the counts here were 
not made sloka by Sloka. Lastly the famous mai- 
galacarana Sloka—nardyanam namaskrtya etc. of 
the Adi, has not been counted, as its inclusion 
rests upon tradition but not upon Mss. evidence, 
and Sukthankar himself chose not to number it. 

To minimise clerical errors, the stanzas of each 
sort are checked against the stanza-total for each 
adhydya. ‘The syllables for each type of stanzas 
are calculated separately and their totals for each 
page of entry (which do not correspond to the 
printed pages) are checked against the correspond- 
ing stanza-totals. Finally the aksara-totals are 
checked and cross-checked by addition across and 


down the page. The major portion of this work 
is done with the aid of a calculating machine, so 
that freedom from error may reasonably be as- 
sumed for the final entries. 

I have deliberately refrained from drawing any 
theoretical conclusions as to the Parvasamgraha 
itself. This paper is restricted to a statement of 
facts. 

I am very much obliged to Prof. D. D. Kosambi, 
for suggesting to me the preparation of this paper 
and helping me substantially at every stage with 
his guidance and books. I have to thank Dr. S. M. 
Katre, the Director, Deccan College Research In- 
stiute, under whom I am working as a University 
Scholar, for encouraging me and for giving me the 
most valuable suggestions, now and then, in the 
preparation of this paper. I have also to thank 
the staff of the Mahabharata Department at the 
Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, Poona, 
for giving me facilities in this study. 

My own efforts over this paper I respectfully 
dedicate to the memory of the late Dr. V. 8S. 
Sukthankar. 
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Parvan 


Adi 
Sabha 
Aranyaka 
Virata 
Udyoga 


Bhisma 


Drona 

Karna 

Salya 
Sauptika 

Stri 

Sinti 
AnuSasana 
ASvamedhika 
ASramavasika 


Mausala 
Mahiaprasthanika 
Svargarohana 
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The Parvasamgraha Figures of adhydyas (Part I, Section A) 














K V B D Da Dn 
K, 218; K, 230; B (except By) 227; Dz 200 
Kz 230; 272 B, 228 
Ky 78; Ke; 72; Dy-14 78 Da,.2 78 78 
K, %8 
Ky 259 Dn, 269 
Ky 67; K, 64; 67 D, 70;D, 72; 
8 a. Deo 72; Dyo 67 

Ky 186; K, 100 100 100 D (except Dz.14) 

_ 100; Di.2.s 186_ 
Ky 117; K, 118 
K, 170 
Ky 69 
Ky 59 
K, 18 
K, 37 
Ky 339; Ky 329 Dyo.11 329 Dn, 329 
Ky 146; K, 156 
Ky 103; Ke 103 103 By.»2.s.4m 103 Ds.4.c-13 103 
Ky 42; K, 438 D,, 40 
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Sukthankar Sistri Javanese Ganapata Chitra- Kumbha- Jfiina- 
Dr T G M Edition? Edition Version? Vulgate Krisnaji* Shala konam? dipika 
Y 218 218 218 218 227 227 227 227 218 
2. 78 72 72 72 78 78 78 78 72 
3. 269 269 272 269 269 269 269 269 
4, 67 67 oes 67 67 67 67 67 
5. 186 186 186 186 186 186 186 186 
6. 117 118 117 117 117 117 117 117 
7. 170 170 70 170 170 170 170 170 
8. G,; 111 69 69 69 69 69 69 69 69 
9. 59 59 121 59 59 59 59 59 
10. T, 27 18 18 18 18 18 18 18 18 
11. 27 27 70 27 27 27 27 27 
12. Dr, 329 339 339 333 339 329 329 329 339 
13. T,2256 Ge,256 Mos 256 146 156 ove 146 146 146 146 42(?) 
14. 103 133 133 133 103 103 103 103 107 
15. G.; 40 My, 438 42 42 92 42 42 42 42 42 
M2, 40 
16. 8 8 8 8 8 8 8 8 
17. 3 3 eee 3 3 3 3 3 
18. 5 5 eee 5 5 5 5 5 


The underlined figures are taken from the colophons at the end of first five parvans. 
www printed below any part of the figure indicates that the reading of it is uncertain. 
1 Rajguru’s Nepali Ms. corresponds to the Sukthankar Edition in all its figures of Adhydyas. 
Siradi Ms. gives 230 and 72 for the Adi and the Sabha. 
Southern Recension gives 118 for the Bhisma. 
2Cf. V. S. Sukthankar, ABORI Silver Jubilee volume 551. 
*Cf. C. V. Vaidya, The Mahabharata, appendix. 
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The Parvasatngraha Figures of slokas (Part I, Section A) 



































Parvan K V B D Da Dn Or 
1. Adi K, 8984; 8884; K, 7984; 8984 8884 DD, 8984; Dom 9984; 8884 8884 ggg 
K.., 8984; K, 9084; Dy. s-7.9-13 8884 
8984; K, 9984 
2. Sabha Ky, 2511; K, 2711; D, 2611 
K; 2511; Ky 2711 
3. Aranyaka Ko.2 11664 Dn 11964 
4. Virita Ky 2500; K, 2300 Vim 2300 B, 2500 D, 3500; D; 2300 ; 2500 ; 2500 
K, 2015; K, 2050 Bz.s.am 2300 Dg 3500; 2500; 
Do-19 3500 ; 2500 ; 
D, 3500; Dyo.14 2300; 
D,; 2500 
5. Udyoga Ky 6620; K, 6888 6628 6628 D (except Daz Dn Dy 9-11.14) 
Pa 6628; D, 7796; D. 6970; 
Ds 7798 ; Do-11.14 7998 
6. Bhisma Ky, 5884; 6384 
?. Drona Ky 9909; K,.. 9909 Vim 9909 Bim 9909  Dy.s.4.10.11.13 9909 9909 
8. Karna K, 4900 Bim 5500 =D, 5500 
9. Salya K, 3220 
10. Sauptika K, 870 
11. Stri Ky 775 
12. Santi Ky 16525 ; 14732; 16525 B, (mas _—Dyj-4.6¢-9.12 14732; 16525 14732 16525 
K, 14932; K. 14734; in text) Ds 24732 ; Dyo.11 14725 
K,4.¢ 14732 14732 
13. AnuSisana K, 8000; 6800; 6800 6800 D (except D,,) 6800 
K,.4.6 6800 
14. ASvamedhika Ky 3320; Ke 4420 D,, 4420 
15. ASramavisika Dyo.11 1906 
16. Mausala Ky 320; K,.3.4.6 320 Dy,.2.4m.¢.8-11.13 320 
17. Mahiprasthanika K, 250 ; 320; Ky 2.4.6 320 D,_13 320 
320; K; 220 
18. Svargirohana Ko 20; Ky.¢ 209 D,.3.4.6.8.9.11 209 209 209 
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1 
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Sukth- 
ankar Siastri Madras Javanese Vul- Ganapata Kumbha- Jiiina- 
Ss T G M Edition* Edition Edition Version? gate* Krisniji* konam dipika 
= 1. T, 8984; G1.4.5 8884; Gos M (except Mo.) 7984 9884 9984 8884 8884 8884 8884 8981 
™ T, 8884 8984;G,9884; 7984 
G, 10984 
2. 4511 G, 4311 M,.; 4911 2511 4511 4311 2511 2511 2511 2511 2511 
3. 11664 11664 13664 11224 11664 11664 11664 11664 
4, 3500 2050 3500 3500 2015 2050 2067 2050 2050 
5. S (except Ge) G,. 7998 6698 7998 6998 6928 6698 6698 6698 6698 
6998 
6. 5884 5884 5884 5884 5884 5884 5884 5884 
84 ”, M.., 10909 8909 8909 10919 8984 8909 8909 8909 9704 
8. 4900 4900 4900 4970 4964 4964 4964 4664 
9, 3220 3220 3220 3220 3220 3220 3220 3220 
10. 870 870 2874 870 870 870 870 870 
11. 775 775 1775 770 MH TH TH TTB 
12. 14525 14525 14525 14525 14732 14732 14732 14515 
) on 
13. 12000 G._; 12000 M2.3.4 12000 6700 12000 12000 ..... 8000 8000 8000 1506 
14.8 (G, missing) 3320 4420 4420 4420 3320 3320 3320 3320 
4420 
15.8 (except G; ; G, 1106 1506 1906 1106 1508 1506 1506 1506 1506 
G, missing) 
1906 
16. 300 300 300 300 320 320 320 8300 
17. M,; 220 120 120 120 123 320 320 320 320 
| 18, 200 200 200 200 209 209 209 200 
The underlined figures are taken from the colophons at the end of the first five parvans. 
www printed below any part of the figure indicates that the reading of it is uncertain. 
2 Rajguru’s Nepali Ms. gives 7784, 6998, and 60,000 (? corrupt) for the Adi, the Udyoga and the 
AnuSisana respectively. Sarad& Ms. gives 7984 and 2590 for the Adi and the Sabha respectively. 
2Cf. V. S. Sukthankar, ABORI Silver Jubilee volume 551. 
® Chitrashala edition corresponds to the Vulgate in all its figures of Slokas. 
‘Cf. C. V. Vaidya, The Mahabharata, appendix. But in his introduction to the Marathi trans- 
lation of the Adi, he gives 2050 for the Virata. Following the ingenious interpretation of 
Nilakantha he corrects also his old figures of the Asramavisika and the Mahiprasthinika ; 
accordingly he gives 1111 and 123 for 1506 and 320 respectively. 
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The Text Figures of adhydyas and Slokas (Part I, Section B) 













Parvan Sistri Recen. Vulgate Ganapata Krisnaji 
A Ss A S A S 

1. Adi * 218 9984 234 8479 234 8466 
2. Sabha? 72 4511 79 2709 81 2709 
3.  Aranyaka * 269 11056 314 17478 315 11854 
4.  Virita* 67 3500 72 2376 72 2327 
5. Udyoga® 186 6667 197 7656 196 6618 
6. Bhisma 118 5884 124 5856 122 5817 
?. Drona 170 9555 203 9649 202 9593 
8. Karna 110 5001 97 5046 66 | 4987 
9.  Salya 59 3557 66 3671 65 3608 
10. Sauptika 18 820 18 811 18 810. 
11. = Stri 27 785 27 827 27 826 
12. Santi 339 15484 367 13942 366 13732 
13. AnuSasana 156 10249 168 7796 169 7839 
14. Aésvamedhika 124 4613 92 2900 92 2852 
15.  ASramavasika 42 1108 39 1105 39 1085 
16. Mausala 8 300 8 292 8 287 
17%. Mahaprasthinika 3 115 3 109 3 109 
18. Svargarohana 5 200 6 312 6 307 


2 Rajguru’s Nepali Ms. gives the number of Adhyayas as 225, which exactly corresponds to Dr. V. S. 
Sukthankar’s edition; the following Adhyaya nos. are given in the colophon at the end of the parvan:— 
Dn, 233; Dym 250; D, 33 (? for 233) ; T, 237; T,G,.-.M 200; G, 198; G, 203; Colophon sloka no.:—Dn, 8449. 

? Colophon Adhyiya No.:—K, 75; D,73; T, 124; G,.M114; G,, 120; G,88; G, 118. 

8 - 5 “ ;—Dn, (marg.) 313; Dn, 314; D, 316. 

‘ " = “ ;—K, D, (as in text !) 67 (D; in words 9!); B,70; D,65; D,69; D,63; S77. 

5 “ “ “ :—K, 186; D, 85 (= 185) > T.M, 199; T.Gi.2.5M3.s 200; G; 197 (as in text) > Mi; 198. 
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Gopal Narayan Kumbhakonam * Kumbhakonam * Dravid Texts Roy’s Edition 

— A s A Ss A Ss A s A s 
; 1, 234 8619 260 10889 260 10996 260 11081 236 8476 
4 2, 81 2712 103 4367 103 4377 103 4366 80 2695 
Y 3. 315 10494 315 12476 315 14081 315 =: 12172 314 = 11801 
3 4. 7% 2272 78 3494 78 3575 78 3494 72 2295 
y 5. 196 6559 196 6753 196 6752 196 6716 197 6621 
6. 122 5969 122 5809 122 5908 122 5896 124 5715 
7. 202 9572 203 = =10012 203) = =10127 203 9973 204 9509 
8. 96 4964 101 4975 101 4986 101 4985 96 4799 
’ 9. 65 3618 66 3596 66 3594 66 3594 65 3497 
. 10. 18 803 18 815 18 815 18 815 18 748 
| ll. 27 825 27 807 27 807 27 807 27 803 
12. 365 14938 375 = =615151 375 =. 15153 375 =: 15126 365 13625 
13. 168 7639 272 11194 274 10983 274 11151 168 7637 
14. 92 2736 118 4555 118 5443 118 4524 92 2849 
15. 39 1088 41 1098 41 1098 41 1068 39 1081 
16. 8 287 9 301 9 300 9 301 8 288 
17. 3 110 3 111 3 111 3 111 3 109 
320 5 232 6 337 5 337 6 211 
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PART II 
ADIPARVAN 

oe Anustubh Anustubh Tristubh Tristubh a “ 

§ 4-Pidas 6-Padas 4-Padas 6-Paidas - 3 g 

a 3 a 3 & 

e 2 & Z 2 8 gO a < a 3g 

i oo — = _ od = _ _ ~ @ hm Me om 

os $ & & » e  f » £ : a 8 3 

4 8 « = “ << = = a = a 6 @ & 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 13 14 
1 210 141 4512+3 9 432 60 2640+80 ....... 45 oe ay 7712 
2 243 209 6688 +1 32 1536 2 88+20 ... ... 48 nee oes 8381 

Samaptam Parva-Samgraha-Parva 
3 195 24 768 +1 1 48 18 702422 ... (kee 30+5725 ... ... 7386 
Samaptam Pausya-Parva 

4 11 8 256 —_ ee als anes Fela hie 23+132 ... ... 411 
5 26 24 768 2 96 iene sou ce eee 40 wee #6 904 
6 13 10 320+1 3 144 cen fan — id 32 ae Tore 497 
7 26 21 672 5 240 re re “es wie 23 ok eas 935 
8 22 21 672 1 48 = = ion ee 23 oan) ae 743 
9 22 22 704 on eee ve ia ean sas 64 jon 600 768 
10 8 8 256 er a a hac sind sea 45 es ee 301 
11 17 16 512+1 1 48 as pa ae | awe 25 ce wee 586 
12 5 5 160 eee = bas — sae: lod 41 pan en 201 

Samaptam Pauloma-Parva 

13 45 44 1408+1 1 48 ee i sista eas 81 ae 1538 
14 23 21 672 2 96 er a — vias 30 kee) ies 798 
15 13 13 416 a ee oot wath — cat 35 a3) we 451 
16 40 38 1216 2 96+1 ees eos “oe 6 eee 33 ose “0s 1346 
17 30 19 608 Sas wee 11 484+82 ... ... 24 kid. hee 1198 
18 11 10 320+1 1 48 ome ee us — 39 jak. apm 408 
19 17 15 480+1  ... bs 2 88+16 ...... 25 ene es 610 
20 15 11 352+1  .... oes 4 176+20 ... nae 32 nis anit 581 
21 17 13 416 1 48 3 132+24 ... ks 24 ne per 644 
22 5 5 160 eee ase TT ve ae =a 23 cee eee 183 
23 12 11 352 1 48 nite sins er mats 34 mie adhe 434 
24 14 9 288 bee _— 5 220+26 ... van 45 een awn 579 
25 33 30 960 2 96 1 44+ 8 ... ows 46 ‘oe ee 1154 
26 47 42 1344 3 144 2 eee «ks ame 35 oe ake 1616 
27 35 35 1120+1 _—.... ner wes awe sae ewe 30 con ami 1151 
28 25 22 704 1 48 2 ae 24 ooo we 865 
29 23 23 736 er _— ve we me eK 24 ee 760 
30 22 19 608 1 48+1 2 a ee 44 ae wee 800 
31 18 17 544+2 1 48 ine san bas eae 30 ice eae 624 
32 25 20 640+1  ... ios 5 220+13 ...  ... 70 ree we 944 
33 31 29 928+2 2 96 whe aoe wane ie 35 ew | pee 1061 
34 18 17 544+1 1 48 eee ewe ye 47 cen wes 640 
35 13 13 416 woe pee owe ane ve pei 33 sae one 449 
36 26 22 704 3 144 1 44 ee on 34 hie “Sas 926 
37 27 27 864 eee eee eee eee eer 52 ae 916 
38 39 36 1152 3 144 ‘ae — ‘es ‘ik 52 goo | hee 1348 
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2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 13 14 
33 30 960 3 144 ‘nn oh “| oe 67 1171 
11 3 96 soi wae 8 352+32 ... ... 24 504 
30 26 832 4 192+1 ~s vate owe 31 1056 
20 20 640 one = 42 682 
39 33 1056 6 288 25 1369 
22 22 704+1 =~... er ei cae ee coi 26 731 
28 23 736 4 192 1 44 coe | bm 58 1030 
41 35 1120 6 288 60 1468 
25 21 672+1 4 192 36 901 
26 26 832+1 ... T 32 865 
28 25 800+3 3 144 cea een ine ana 72 1019 
i: re 17 748+12. ... cen 31 791 
23 12 384 11 484+11 ... es 87 966 
22 22 704 jue baie een vas 32 736 
36 32 1024+1 ‘ 4 176+1_—.... an 83 1285 
Samaptam Astika-Parva 
24 24 768+2  ... eis 27 797 
43 42 1344 1 48 30 1422 
33 33 1056 ans ae 37 1093 
106 85 2720 21 1008 43 3771 
51 46 1472 5 240 oii er — ie 38 1750 
54 49 1568+1 + 192 1 44+4 ... “se 46 1855 
69 61 1952+1 8 384+1 ° ca ies 27 2365 
102 +100 3200 2 96 ae dee Tr 50 3346 
Sdmaptam Adivamsavatarana-Parva 
14 14 448 os4 en 36 484 
26 25 800 1 48 one — ine Ree 28 876 
42 34 1088 +1 7 336 1 44+ 4... ... 29 1502 
42 38 1216 _ oan 4 176+ 2 ...  «-- 60 1454 
17 15 480 2 96 ee one eT 26 602 
33 31 992 2 96 gui ne eee mks 66 1154 
80 76 2432 2 96 2 88 Sa ee 35 2651 
51 46 1472 5 240 ; wi pee 37 1749 
46 42 1344+1 4 192 — ‘oe wai oun 28 sie, ak 1565 
58 30 960+1 7 336 19 836+12 1 66 125 * 16 2352 
23 22 704 1 48 ane in eae 64 816 
36 35 1120 1 48 87 1255 
12 11 352 1 48 33 433 
25 23 736 2 96 121 953 
35 33 1056 2 96 ios iis —e oe 163 1315 
27 25 800 = ai 2 SB+ 1... ... 71 960 
41 39 1248+1 2 96 ae saa ee 125 1470 
30 29 928 1 48 97 1073 
27 25 800+1 2 96 48 945 
16 14 448 2 96 sake rT ie san 45 589 
13 7 224 6 264+ 3... wes 39 530 
13 2 64 11 484+ 4 ... ... 55 607 
t- was 21 024412 ... ... 52 988 
27 1 32 sed _ 26 1144+ 4 ... — 105 1285 
17 9 288 1 48 7 308+ 3... san 57 as «as 704 
18 3 96 13 572+12 1 66 74 t 22 842 
26 9 288 ia aie 14 616+ 7 3 198+2 154 : 1265 
55 43 1376+1 12 576+1 . ee are 39 vee 1993 
96 12 384 eee 36+2445 ... 2865 
22 22 704 er ca 61 765 
55 53 1696+1 2 96 61 1854 
46 40 1280 6 288 35 1603 


* Indicates anustubh stanza of 2 pidas. 


+ Indicates tristubh stanza of 2 piadas. 
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Samaptam Hidimbha-Vadha-Parva 





1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 13 
94 94 87 2784+2 7 336+1 76 
95 14 13 416 1 48 30 
96 59 52 1664 7 336 29 
97 26 26 832 ee aa 30 
98 33 31 992 2 96 27 
99 49 44 1408 5 240 59 

100 30 26 832 4 192 27 
101 28 21 672 7 336+1 60 
102 23 19 608 + 192 30 
103 17 14 448 3 144 41 
104 21 19 608 2 96 32 
105 27 24 768 3 144 31 
106 14 13 416 1 48 31 
107 37 36 1152 1 48 60 
108 18 18 576+2  .... ons 39 
109 31 25 800 6 288 72 
110 45 40 1280 5 240 57 
111 36 35 1120 1 48 51 
112 34 32 1024 2 96 32 
113 43 41 1312 2 96 +. 46 
114 66 61 1952 + 192 1 44 33 
115 28 26 832 2 96 46 
116 31 31 992 52 
117 33 33 1056 aa “ne 33 
118 30 28 896 2 96 40 
119 43 40 1280 3 144 35 
120 21 18 576 3 144 40 
121 23 21 672 2 96 52 
122 47 43 1376+1 4 192 60 
123 78 72 2304 6 288 Kea are ae 7 
Samaptam Sambhava-Parva 
124 33 30 960 3 144 has re 34 
125 32 31 992 Jai rh 1 44+4 55 
126 39 36 1152 3 144 eer as 81 
127 24 22 704 1 48 1 44+4 34 
128 18 16 512 2 96 vais 48 
129 18 18 576 35 
130 20 20 640 53 
131 18 18 576 34 
132 19 19 608 rT 33 
133 30 26 832 4 192 49 
134 28 25 800 3 144 46 
135 21 21 672 ee 34 
136 19 18 576 1 48 45 
137 23 23 736 bas 34 
138 31 30 960 1 48 nee vr aes oT 45 
Samaptam Jatugrhadaha-Parva 

139 32 31 992 1 48 52 
140 21 21 672 or ve 52 
141 24 23 736 1 48 50 


1629 
2662 


1138 
1095 
1377 
834 
656 
611 
693 
610 
641 
1073 
990 
669 
770 
1053 


1092 
724 
834 

1184 


1278 
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146 
147 
148 
149 


151 
152 


174 


176 
177 
178 
179 
180 
181 
182 


184 
185 
186 
187 


189 


190 
191 


192 
193 
194 
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2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 13 14 
36 36 1152 40 1192 
24 24 768 jas exe 36 804 
16 14 448 2 96 38 582 
20 20 640 jue wm 50 690 
27 25 800 2 96 55 951 
24 24 768 ve 33 803 
19 19 608 an ree dois er ca 43 651 
Samaptam Baka-Vadha-Parva 
12 12 384 ie 42 426 
25 25 800 — sie 72 872 
52 46 1472+2 6 288 48 1810 
11 11 352 es 49 401 
16 16 512 35 547 
55 55 1760 ion pee 105 1865 
22 21 672 1 48 38 758 
41 41 1312 one 43 1355 
20 20 640 ec _ 36 676 
18 -17 544 1 48 30 622 
23 21 672 2 96 36 804 
14 14 448 er as 39 487 
44 41 1312 3 144 106 1562 
45 44 1408 1 48 30 1486 
21 19 608 2 96 49 753 
25 25 800 _ oe 53 853 
25 21 672 4 192 39 903 
21 20 640 1 48 35 723 
23 23 736 — asad 42 778 
17 14 448 3 144 31 623 
24 20 640 4 192 gata ies pate 46 878 
Samaptam Caitraratha-Parva 
12 12 384 — 46 430 
20 20 640 _— nen awe sae 53 693 
36 32 1024 1 48 3 132 47 1251 
22 20 640 2 96 ~ cate 33 769 
ee aks wi 18 792 34 826 
23 18 576 ee — 5 220 34 830 
22 12 384 1 48 9 396 32 860 
40 36 1152 3 144 1 44 46 1386 
15 5 160 10 440 itis nae 46 646 
-. wee — 8 352 1 66+1 32 451 
18 2 64 16 704—1 =... aia 34 801 
28 27 ~=1188 1 66 33 1287 
_ xs eT ona eae 15 660 . 38 698 
32 30 960 2 96 os 88 1144 
22 22 704 ie oe pes — sisi ate 75 779 
49 9 288 2 96 36 §= 1584+ 26 2 132+1 92 2219 
Samdptam Draupadi-Svayamvara-Parva 
me. -é -T 18 792 +43 38 873 
19 19 608 owe on os — 43 651 
Samaptam Vaivahika-Parva 
29 27 864 2 96 48 1008 
19 19 608 oct dee 39 647 
25 24 768 1 48 39 855 
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1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 13 14 
195 19 18 576 ee one 1 4442... ane 31 in en 653 
196 28 28 896 aces es mee 40 pees 936 
197 29 28 896 1 48 kor wie soe “et 32 can aes 976 
198 25 24 768 1 48 ve _ ase es 52 nee. wes 868 

Samaptam Viduragamana-Parva 
199 50 46 1472 4 192 mane are Te eee 82 cee ane 1746 

Samaptam Rajyalambha-Parva 

200 23 21 672 2 96 aa Here was Aen 43 eh aoe 811 
201 32 32 1024+1  ... iki aa 2% ei wan 58 bin, teas 1083 
202 27 27 86441  ... was ve ae Mas aes 29 ihk +e 894 
203 30 28 896 2 96 ae acu ian wn 42 soe Mal 1034 
204 30 28 896 2 96 oe er bas cara 39 se aes 1031 
205 30 25 800 5 240 ee Beh ves ack 46 exe wes 1086 
206 34 33 1056 1 48 re e - re 56 ies ka7 1160 
207 23 20 640 3 144 ae saat tee Pas 32 oe” wea 816 
208 21 18 576 3 144 re eT ean ace 49 soe nied 769 
209 24 23 736 1 48 ies oe one aye 54 a en 838 
210 21 21 672 eas ae eae nike ne ar 44 eka ea 716 

Samaptam Arjuna-Vanavasa-Parva 
211 25 25 800+2 ... ee one ee ic. a 55 ae 857 
212 32 32 1024 ai eae Te aa 7 eke 44 Rk Ge 1068 

Samaptam Subhadra-Harana-Parva 
213 82 75 2400 7 336 emi ais Tr eas 45 a ees 2781 

Samaptam Haranaharika-Parva 

214 32 32 1024 wes va ee — yen See 49 cee ee 1073 
215 19 19 608 mies rT er ass aoe con 34 “ae wee 642 
216 34 28 896 6 288 aes ie ia Seen 47 ihn wae 1231 
217 22 22 704 re = er bee in es 46 Ses, oes 750 
218 50 49 1568 1 48 gare ay won goats 34 hiem ates 1650 
219 40 36 1152 4 192 wae gina are ae 36 jae) wes 1380 
220 32 28 896 4 192 xe can er ace 68 soe sea 1156 
221 21 18 576 3 144 ws nina ice <a 45 soe: tne 765 
222 18 18 576 son 98 wae oan in | aes 64 com mae 640 
223 25 20 640 1 48 4 W643 «... Sti 108 che “oes 975 
224 32 32 1024 woe a er — ems os 77 - oo 1101 
225 19 19 608 ms eee ea oon wea iis 57 bee eed 665 

Samaptam Khandavadaha-Parva 

TOTALS IN ADIPARVAN 

7196 6062 193984+47 424 20352+7 460 20240+533 9 594+4 19032 2 38 254831 
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4 - 
. SABHAPARVAN 
3 
: 2  Anustubh Anustubh Tristubh Tristubh 2 , 
“ § 4-Padas 6-Pidas 4-Padas 6-Padas E 8 é 
@ — mm 
$@ se 2 3 ¢€ 4 ¢€ & ¢ < 223 & 
_ Ep Z Ep & &0 &- DOS z 5 & 3 
aA we) S a = 
6 3 8 & = e = - x e = cy 6 4 & 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 13 14 
1 
33 1 19 19 608 sos a eT oes - 8 6oee 51 ase cme 659 
4 2 23 20 640+1 3 144 mr cau ona Rel 26 pear wah 81l 
4 3 34 29 928 5 240 a a on 26 ves vee 1194 
1 4 34 30 960—1 3 144 1 44 ick can 26 “shee 1175 
6 5 116 112 3584 2 96 2 88 73 oon ate 3841 
0 6 18 18 576 we oon wba aes <7 cee 25 oe abe 601 
6 7 26 21 672+1 5 240 -_ rT nen oe 24 ose ~e0% 937 
9 8 38 37 1184 1 48 _ ae “+ wee 24 nan ets 1256 
. 9 2% 25 800 an aa noma ie te 24 a 
6 10 23 22 704 1 48 eee “oe on | ee 24 one eee 776 
11 73 71 2272+1 2 96 one “on ion 53 ‘<< see 2422 
Samaptam Sabha-Parva 
7 
8 12 40 38 1216 2 96 owe ane oo wee 48 cae een 1360 
13 68 67 2144 1 48 _ wa “oe 80 eee 25 ose ose 2217 
14 20 19 608 1 48 ane oes <<. wae 36 ae oss 692 
15 16 16 512 “es see nae kee ce 40s 34 aw aed 546 
1 16 51 50 1600 1 48 re eee Cin han 49 a 1697 
17 27 25 800 2 96 # «.. eee o<e 80 eee 36 ‘2 eve 932 
Samaptam Mantra-Parva 
3 
2 18 30 29 928 1 48 or ove <e -one 34 ‘se es 1010 
1 19 50 50 1600 — _— — init “ee, 4m 35 oe eee 1635 
0 20 34 34 1088 aha eee wer ee ‘ce wee 46 (os sae 1134 
0) 21 23 23 736 er _— one ve ee 27 on aes 763 
D 22 58 58 1856 ae one ees “es <. ceee 37 son «6s 1893 
Samaptam Jarasamdhavadha-Parva 
) 
; 23 26 25 800 1 48 see eae scm ea 56 ce ane 904 
l 24 27 26 832 1 48 ine waa ‘an eae 27 ‘ao sme 907 
; 25 20 20 640 ewe eee oes ese “_e e060 27 cae (ee 667 
26 16 16 512 ee ous _ aan e866 26 eee ne 538 
27 28 25 800 3 144 er - one sae 27 ‘we 40s 971 
28 55 52 1664 3 144 aan aaa son ise 43 ie eee 1851 
29 19 18 576 1 48 oes eae coe 8 bw 37 ane ame 661 
Samaptam Digvijaya-Parva 
30 54 51 1632 3 144 soe con jee Sane 40 he eae 1816 
31 25 24 768 1 48 wae sin aa 27 ae one 843 
32 18 14 448 4 192 wil — se ons 35 ne | 60s 675 
Samaptam Rajasiiya-Parva 
33 32 32 1024+1 ... oon nes jae ion wae 42 see een 1067 
34 23 22 704 1 48 oon oes oe ees 26 con eee 778 
35 29 28 896 1 48 oak one a. oe 32 oe ons 976 
Samaptam Arghabhiharana-Parva 
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1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 13 14 
37 +b 15 480 ae 27 507 
38 40 38 1216 2 96 26 1338 
39 20 20 640 ail 37 677 
40 23 23 736 34 770 
41 33 33 1056 one ‘c's 49 1105 
42 60 51 1632 9 432 ane wae “| (om 39 2103 

Samaptam Sisupalavadha-Parva 
43 36 36 1152 28 1180 
44 22 22 704 oes eee 60 764 
45 58 57 1824 1 48 86 1958 
46 35 34 1088 1 48 48 1184 
47 31 29 928 2 96 28 1052 
48 42 38 1216 4 192 _ hee 28 1436 
49 25 24 768 1 44 28 840 
50 28 28 896 er eke 32 928 
51 26 13 416 13 572+ 5 83 1076 
52 37 22 704+1 15 660 +12 81 1458 
53 25 23 736 oon — 2 88+ 1 102 hae eke 927 
54 29 21 672 7 336 , asa 155 * 16 1179 
55 17 16 512 1 48 ee anes 26 586 
56 10 2 64 8 352+ 5 25 446 
57 21 6 192 — se 15 660 +16 33 901 
58 43 34 1088 4 192 5 220+ 5 233 1738 
59 12 2 64 a 10 440+ 1 35 540 
60 47 5 160 2 96 40 1760+ 6 =a 110 2132 
61 82 82 2624 ale we sa mae 90 2714 
62 38 31 992 6 264 1 66 51 1373 
63 36 18 576 18 792 +17 109 1494 
64 17 17 544 os aes 53 597 
65 17 17 544 - oes aoe oes 50 594 
Samaptam Dyita-Parva 
66 37 36 1152 1 44 58 1254 
67 21 21 672 en Te 85 757 
68 46 34 1088 12 528+10 73 1699 
69 21 21 672 ees wee 52 724 
70 24 24 768 +1 ase 28 797 
71 47 46 1472+2 1 48 56 1578 
72 36 35 1120 1 48 Te owe 65 1233 
Samaptam Anudyita-Parva 
TOTALS IN SABHAPARVAN 
2390 2155  68960+9 84 4032 149 6556+78 1 66 3468 1 16 83185 











* Indicates anusftubh stanza of 2 padas. 
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~ VANAPARVAN 
7 . 
: »  Anustubh Anustubh Tristubh Tristubh a a 
: s 4-Pidas 6-Padas 4-Pidas 6-Pidas I é 7 
Dm ~~ 
5 . & & : 5 3 5 5 3 < Ss o3 4 
ae € 8 # & &€ @& 2 oo: & 3 
222 ¢ #€ §€ £€ ¢ € 4 € B84 & 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 s 9 10 11 12 13 14 
. 
. 1 43 37 41184 6 288 ce tact si ial 51 i cae. “Se 
2 79 73 2336 6 288 ove cae 73 ses eee = 2607 
3 33 29 928 1 48 3 188-11 ... ... 44 vee eee 1168 
) 4 10 8 256 2 96 an. wos Bean acs 28 RGHED 380 
Oe nei ee ae ay He 18 792+16 2 13244 49 cok! an 993 
) $ 2 5 160 ‘te a 17. 748+-11 ... i... 33 ae Seen 952 
) 7 2 24 768 site - hi wie eee a ae 42 oS 810 
s 23 2 736 sie tite ome * ‘eggs | toe 54 ee aed 790 
| * we SS 384 oe sits ‘tad sie eis | “ae 25 See asin 409 
| 10 23 22 704 1 48 a ae ee od 59 a aiid 811 
| 11 39 38 1216 1 48 ji ae a A 92 a 
Samdptam Aranyaka-Parva 
12 75 71 2272 2 96 2 88 niente ie 51 el 
Samaptam Kirmira-Vadha-Parva 
13 120 118 3776 2 96 we a Fis an 58 tee aes 8980 
4 #17 «17 54441... ‘ou ae ya, gad 28 pes 573 
15 22 22 704 oie ick -aake a ae 33 ae 737 
16 23 #28 736 ane eb kt ae 34 oc sal 770 
17 33 33 105641 =... ... ae eae eae ate 28 cee eee 1085 
18 24 22 704 eres 2 88 oR Ar 28 ae 820 
19 33 33 1056 ea sun. dae i 41 ns ee «| 
20 27 26 832 ee ea 1 44 ve Cues 26 yee 902 
21 38 34 108841 4 192 aa her “dal 28 Se 
22 30 26 832 1 48 3 132 cach olla 27 “we cp Ce 
23 51 51 1632 ne ae “ic laa ear | oe 36 tee use 1668 
me Oe sss 60 oes chia 16 704 cial aad - 99 ion eae 733 
2% 2 16 512 ao 10 440+4 ....... 50 tee ues ~~ 1006 
tf ae cee aa ke as 43 outs 838 
27 «25~—tsé2 67341 ...  ... 4 176+4 .... ... 29 aes 882 
23 37 35 ~# 1120 2 96 bin aa ot og 29 a 
29 35 33 1056 2 96 aoe ae. Adie 38 tee eee 1190 
30 50 46 1472 4 192 ‘tie. shal matte - sgh 26 cee vee 1690 
31 42 42 1844 re cox a ue ga 26 ne cae aa 
32 40 39 ~# 1248 1 48 nie cle nee 27 <i aoe rr 
33 «=658)~—si3St«éiG9G+F-1 5 240 sion: - Sak ger ° alate 26 oS 
34 «85 = 82~—Sté«é«iG DN 3 144 cso, se ue 29 a 
et cad perm 21 924+11 ...... 28 pier Ne 963 
36 «6-384. 84—Ss«é10888 cet ge we |OCO irae 27 <~- «s S08 
37 41—i8—S—«é2848; 2 96 ise ea “ce, 29 as ws ae 
388 45 34 #1088 11 528 wad; sk thas 29 a 
39 «30~—o28 736 7 336 she. «el sg) eats 55 Sa 
40 61 57 1824 4 192 a * ie a 57 tee eee «= 2908 
41 2 23 736+1 1 48 2 88+16 ... ... 49 es 938 
42 42 38 1216 4 192 ie ale ae 38 tee ase 1446 
Samaptam Kairata-Parva 











KvuLKARNI: The Parvasamgraha Figures 




































* Indicates anustubh stanza of 2 padas. 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 10 11 12 13 
43 38 38 1216 44 
44 32 32 1024+2 31 
45 38 38 1216 ese 31 
46 41 40 1280 1 44 51 
47 12 10 320 2 88 39 
48 41 37 1184 ons — 4 176+ 1 44 
49 43 38 1216 5 240 eee oo6 68 
50 31 29 928 2 96 27 
51 29 29 928+1 22 
52 24 24 768 a 39 
53 21 21 672 ae en 37 
54 38 35 1120 3 144 29 
55 13 13 416 wen vee 29 
56 18 17 544 1 48 28 
57 23 22 704 1 48 29 
58 34 34 1088 40 
59 25 25 800 36 
60 38 38 1216 eee pwn 28 
61 125 114 3648 +2 11 528 43 
62 43 35 1120 8 384 29 
63 24 22 704 2 96 29 
64 19 19 608 eas one 44 
65 37 34 1088 3 144 43 
66 26 22 704+2 4 192 35 
67 22 22 704 Tr oe 36 
68 24 19 608 5 240 30 
69 34 31 992 3 144 52 
70 39 33 1056 6 288 29 
71 34 33 1056 1 48 44 
72 30 30 960 eas nes 81 
73 28 26 832 2 96 42 
74 24 24 768 ose one 31 
75 27 26 832 one een 1 44 30 
76 19 18 576 1 48 42 
77 29 25 800 4 192 31 
78 23 21 672 2 96 39 
79 29 28 896 1 48 oes ose soe am 66 

Samaptam Indralokabhigamana-Parva 
80 133 120 3840 13 624 ‘or oan 53 “ose 
81 178 132 4224 44 2112+1 1 44+3 51 * 
82 143 123 3936 20 960 es a 28 
83 114 Ill 3552 3 144 42 
84 20 17 544 3 144 32 
85 23 19 608 4 192 31 
86 24 24 768 eas _ 28 
87 15 13 416 2 96 28 
88 30 30 960 eos ose 28 
89 22 20 640 2 96 33 
90 24 24 768 eee eee 58 
91 28 25 800 3 144 32 
92 22 21 672 1 48 36 
93 27 27 864 31 
94 27 27 864 38 
95 24 24 768 60 
96 20 20 640 ose Te 65 
97 27 23 736 4 192 eee ome 66 
98 24 17 544 2 96 5 220 37 


14 


1260 
1057 
1247 
1375 
447 
1405 
1524 
1051 
951 
807 
709 
1293 
445 
620 
781 
1128 


1244 
4221 
1533 
829 
652 
1275 
933 
740 
878 
1188 
1373 
1148 
1041 
970 
799 
906 
666 
1023 
807 
1010 


4517 
6451 
4924 
3738 
720 
831 
796 
540 
988 
769 
826 
976 
756 
895 
902 
828 
705 
994 
897 











KuLkarni: The Parvasamgraha Figures 















1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 13 14 
” 99 21 11 352 ee ens 10 440 ics weed 30 ae 822 
7 100 24 21 672 3 144 wn son aT 27 cae es 843 
7 101 17 «+16 ~~ 45:12 1 48 ao: ae oe 38 ey 598 
5 102 23 417 ~&# 544 3 144 3 132 ace aie 47 ita “eae 867 
7 103 19 14 448 2 96 3 132+ 5 ... «.- 30 hee eee 711 
5 104 22 21 672 1 48 _— wks oh Gee 53 ‘oe aes 773 
{ 105-25 2040 5 240 —- on ak i 31 oS 
, 16 40 35 1120 5 240 soe) ake she atl 56 tee vee 1416 
107 25 +~=—(22 704 3 144 aes ae at! « alle 41 cae 889 
7 108 19 15 480 4 192 san “ee ine: - eee 31 en wee 703 
) 109 20 20 640 “| a oot ax 9a 47 aa 
3 110 36 «35 =:1120 1 48 ai, di sam ale 44 a a ae 
5 111 22 6 192 oe pais 16 704+ 3... pint 61 cam. 60% 960 
) 12 18 ... at ak, - 18 792 ah ais 33 or 
l 113 , are oma or eat 25 1100+ 2 ... ... 40 ne ome 1142 
114 26 23 736 se, 3 132 ee 62 ae 
5 115 30 27 864 3 144 us ae als. saa 77 a 
{ 116 29 29 928 nna wen jit oT << see 34 see sae 962 
117 18 18 576 a ae igi ai ok: “te 48 ee ee 624 
 _ oe iy “ic ae 23 1012 oon: aa 35 a 
) 119 22 4 128 att — 18 792 hae nae 45 eo 965 
) 120 are éne vee asia 29 1276 1 66 54 cee- onl 1396 
; 121 23 21 672 2 96 nae ns ‘e+ #08 55 ee 4a 823 
3 122 27 24 768 3 144 ith aad “ee 33 se. wad 945 
) 123 23 20 640 3 144 Tr “oe ine ‘ne 34 ‘ee om 818 
" 124 24 22 704 2 96 ate oC ewe Ses 56 wee hae 856 
3 125 23 20 640 3 144 oan er nos onc 34 soe eee 818 
126 43 40 1280 3 144 ave wala ser Rien 40 aoe 086 1464 
127 «21~—té«2 Ss ee one esas <a 63 ao ake 736 
128 19 15 480 4 192 — er ‘ee nae 62 ne: vale 734 
) 129 22 21 672+1 1 48 re gai wes ions 49 dng aed 770 
) 130 20 20 640 wen me: eon wen vee rr 32 me «@O8 672 
131 32 30 960+1 2 96 see — peel es 81 on ome 1138 
132 ne ona sas ies 19 836 +10 1 66 46 ooe Wes 958 
133 27 9 288+2 ... roe 18 792+11 ... er 150 oe 08 1243 
) 134 39 6 192 ens aie 32 1408+34 ....... 178 t 22 1834 
135 42 41 1312 ates vas 1 44 ay bee 104 ee | ea 1460 
136 18 18 576 ee Kea see —_ s*s —T 65 ee 6K 641 
137 20 20 640 _ one mane “a oe | (tes 34 oe cepae 674 
138 19 19 608 isi Kas ms ave ‘a ae 45 o/s 653 
139 24 22 704 2 96 gi wives was —F 60 sine ee 860 
140 17 13 416 — oe 3 132 1 66 49 oon “mae 663 
141 30 30 960 anes one are ‘ne ea ian 71 ie abe 1031 
142 28 28 896 aes see ne mee Ken wees 36 ce ie 932 
143 21 19 608 2 96 ane one ace spe 37 ie ae 741 
144 27 25 800 2 96 = nin gas oak 67 ee, Sh 963 
145 43 40 1280 3 144 oan ain wikia seis 60 oes 0% 1484 
146 81 73 2336 8 384 ee wile ss oo 37 ae 2757 
147 41 38 1216 3 144 owe wae ois owe 79 vee wee 1439 
148 39 36 1152 3 144 ain ne bir sos 49 wlicn anata 1345 
149 52 50 1600 2 96 en ia Te ons 43 soe one 1739 
150 28 26 832 2 96 re eo ee Kas 35 io ws 963 
151 15 15 480 wats sea ane iain ven xa 37 coe ene 517 
152 25 ll 352 2 96 12 528 ean pie 51 ses 06s 1027 
153 31 29 928 2 96 sr nee inn ese 45 one see 1069 
Samaptam Tirthayatra-Parva 
154 61 54 1728 7 336 ose ane Cen. alee 48 soe Kee 2112 
Samaptam Jatdsuravadha-Parva 
+ Indicates tristubh stanza of 2 pidas. 











Kutxarni: The Parvasamgraha Figures 








* Indicates anus{ubh stanza of 2 pidas. 





7 Indicates tristubh stanza of 2 pidas. 


1 2 3 4 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 13 
155 90 76 2432+1 14 672 37 
156 31 30 960 1 48 36 
157 70 66 2112 4 192 45 
158 59 52 1664 7 336 51 
159 35 32 1024 3 144 43 
160 37 37 1184 oT oes aoe aia 33 
161 me. kaa cms 28 1232+2 1 66 35 
162 16 15 480 ane vain 1 44 inn wibes 34 
163 53 47 1504 6 288+1 40 
164 58 56 1792 2 96 55 
165 23 19 608 4 192 33 
166 23 22 704 1 48 32 
167 28 26 832 2 96 33 
168 30 30 960 33 
169 35 35 1120 axe ace 47 
170 69 57 1824 12 576 44 
171 17 17 544 - oes nen ae 55 
172 24 23 736 1 48+1 ... ana bab Tr 44 

Samaptam Yaksayuddha-Parva 
173 22 21 924 1 66 43 
174 ere — 24 1056 pee 36 
175 21 21 672 one wee 44 
176 51 51 1632+1 ‘is ee 35 
177 33 32 1024 1 48 96 
178 50 50 1600 - ows hie nae 117 
Samaptam Ajagara-Parva 

179 18 18 576 er ae re ais a0 Te 36 
180 49 22 704 1 48 25 1100 1 66 42 
181 41 31 992 3 144 7 308 wi 42 
182 21 17 544 a 192 . oon - 34 
183 32 23 736 9 432 eae née 73 
184 25 3 96 van ene 22 968+ 5 97 
185 54 48 1536+1 6 288 “* ose 42 
186 129 115 3680 14 672 42 
187 55 54 1728 1 48 39 
188 93 84 2688 9 432 42 
189 31 26 832 5 240 — eT oie wa 66 one. aces 
190 82 2 64 21 924+18 1 66+1 114+1758 f 22 
191 28 3 96 ‘ss Tr “ ee kw =s 8+ 941... 
192 29 22 704 6 288 72 * 16 
193 27 19 608 8 384 40 nae 
194 30 20 640 9 432 78 * 16 
195 39 29 928 10 480 35 
196 21 16 512 5 240 42 
197 44 38 1216 6 288 nae ans 70 
198 94 80 2560+1 13 624 1 44 64 
199 34 24 768 10 480 ies mes 32 
200 54 48 1536 3 144 3 132 57 
201 20 17 544 3 144 ome “ns 49 
202 25 21 672 3 144 1 44 43 
203 51 47 1504 3 144 1 44 61 
204 27 23 736 4 192 ane 70 
205 29 23 736 6 288 66 
206 34 29 928 5 240 72 
207 20 18 76 2 96 66 




























14 


3142 
1044 
2349 
2051 
1211 
1217 
1335 
558 
1833 
1948 
833 
784 
961 
993 
1167 
2444 
599 
829 


1033 
1092 

716 
1668 
1168 
1717 


612 
1960 


1241 


3162 
1138 











33 


33 


16 
18 
18 


Oo te 


eo — ae ae Se oS eS a a 











208 
209 
210 


212 
213 
214 
215 
216 
217 
218 
219 
220 
221 


222 
223 
224 


225 
226 
227 
228 
229 
230 
231 
232 
233 
234 
235 
236 
237 
238 
239 
240 
241 
242 
243 


244 


245 
246 
247 


248 
249 
250 
251 
252 
253 
254 


Kutxarni: The Parvasamgraha Figures 












2 3 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 13 14 
8 8 256 _— «wp 33 289 
25 24 768+1 1 48 33 850 
19 18 576 1 48 33 657 
31 29 928 2 96 35 1059 
30 26 832+1 4 192 34 1059 
52 45 1440 7 336 86 1862 
37 32 1024 5 240 51 1315 
23 18 576 5 240 35 851 
15 9 288 6 288 34 610 
14 12 384 2 96 47 527 
49 46 1472 3 144 82 1698 
58 55 1760 3 144 103 2007 
27 26 832 1 48 50 930 
80 70 2240 10 480 wee ain oe can 65 2785 
Samaptam Markandeyasamdasyd-Parva 
59 55 1760 4 192 bien emia 36 1988 
i esa askin — nae 12 528 34 562 
17 15 480 2 96 — one ‘on nae 52 628 
Samaptam Draupadi-Satyabhama-Samvada-Parva 
— ses one vr eT 31 1364 45 1409 
22 20 640 2 96 znd sae 36 772 
24 24 768 37 805 
29 29 928 aie oe 58 986 
29 27 864 2 96 38 998 
31 28 896 3 144 35 1075 
21 20 640+1 1 48+1 37 727 
21 21 672 er 57 729 
21 21 672+1  ... ie 37 710 
28 26 832+1 2 96 37 966 
25 25 800 “6% Res 65 865 
15 13 416 2 96 44 556 
15 12 384 3 144 36 564 
49 39 1248 10 480 52 1780 
26 17 544 9 432 40 1016 
47 36 1152 11 528 42 1722 
37 33 1056 4 192 60 1308 
24 19 608 5 240 38 886 
24 18 576+1 6 288 ine ar dn 47 912 
Samdptam Ghosayatra-Parva 
16 14 448 2 96 i sas sen cnn 58 602 
Samaptam Mrgasvapnabhaya-Parva 
34 32 1024 2 96 51 1171 
36 36 1152+2 42 1196 
47 47 1504 main er one seni : 61 1565 
Samaptam Vrihidrauntka-Parva 
17 17 544 its css cae aa 39 583 
13 12 528 1 66 38 632 
- ses oe 9 396 . 36 432 
21 21 672 ims sacs ee aie 73 745 
27 3 96 23 1012+10 1 66+1 70 1255 
a sxe — 21 924+9 5 330+6 52 1321 
21 1 32 19 836+10 1 66+2 51 997 








Kutkarni: The Parvasamgraha Figures 






































10316 8806 281792+42 711 34128+4 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 13 14 
255 59 56 1792 3 144 67 2003 
256 30 29 928 1 48 44 1020 
257 10 8 256 2 96 46 398 
258 16 16 512 , 51 563 
259 40 40 1280 ose one 75 1355 
260 15 13 416 2 96 49 561 
261 55 55 1760 vos —e 53 1813 
262 41 39 1248 2 96 34 1378 
263 43 39 1248 4 192 34 1474 
264 73 71 2272 2 96 35 2403 
265 30 29 928 1 48 35 1011 
266 68 62 1984 6 288 34 2306 
267 54 54 1728 35 1763 
268 40 40 1280 35 1315 
269 14 14 448 +r kin 37 485 
270 29 28 896 1 48 34 978 
271 27 25 800 2 96 36 932 
272 26 25 800 1 48 35 883 
273 33 33 1056 ase sos 35 1091 
274 31 30 960 1 48 42 1050 
275 69 69 2208+1 =-«.«..«. Te 75 2284 
276 13 11 352 2 96 43 491 
277 41 40 1280 1 48 73 1401 
278 32 32 1024 “a eee 130 1154 
279 23 21 672 2 88+ 8 71 839 
280 33 33 1056+1 =... a P “ee 7 109 ‘se fos 1166 
281 108 75 2400 6 288 26 «1144+86 219 * 16 4153 
282 44 42 1344 2 88+ 8 127 1567 
283 16 16 512 an ven oan en's eu 53 565 

Samaptam Draupadi-Harana-Parva 
284 39 39 1248 vee wa 61 1309 
285 17 14 448 3 144 33 625 
286 20 18 576 2 96 46 718 
287 29 29 928 oe 44 972 
288 19 19 608 44 652 
289 23 23 736 nein —T ne ane 56 792 
290 26 21 672 1 48 4 176 57 953 
291 28 26 832 2 88 89 1009 
292 27 27 864 sme ra 36 900 
293 23 21 672 2 96 wae see 36 804 
294 43 35 1120 ws 8 352 2 wee 142 1614 
Samaptam Kundald-Harana-Parva 
295 17 16 512 TT — 1 44 45 601 
296 43 40 1280 3 144 nee one 87 1511 
297 74 70 2240+10 3 144 1 44+1 331 2770 
298 28 26 832 oo _ 2 88+ 8 104 1032 
299 29 25 800 4 192 ani oe one 51 1043 
Samaptam Araneya-Parva 
TOTALS IN VANAPARVAN 
694 30532+310 17 1122+14 17423 6 108 365479 












* Indicates anustubh stanza of 2 pidas. 

















Kutkarni: The Parvasamgraha Figures 

















SO a ae ae ae ee ee Oe lve 6a 6a 





VIRATAPARVAN 

o Anustubh Anustubh Tristubh b n 

s 4-Pidas 6-Padas 4-Pidas e & E 

D ~~ M- 

¢ g£ + F _. eg s 2 < a 2 4 

1. = ol —_ = _ ol fe 

£ 3 & ¢ &  € Ee ¢ e ¢£ Z 8 ¢ 8 

71 é& f@ 4 e <= e << e Ey 5 = & 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 11 12 14 
1 23 22 704 1 48 61 813 
2 27 24 768 3 144 37 949 
3 19 19 608 ii aay 65 673 
4 49 48 1536 1 48 46 1630 
5 31 29 928 2 96 eee — 56 1080 
6 16 , 15 660 +59 52 843 
7 ia gave aie 11 484+44 52 580 
8 33 32 1024+1 48 shi Seats 60 1133 
9 15 8 256 ea 7 308+18 54 636 
10 a? kus sae 13 572+47 47 666 
11 13 2 64 wi 11 484+44 54 646 
12 32 31 992 48 mre Ppt baa 43 1083 

Samaptam Vairata-Parva 
13 21 11 352 1 48 9 396 +35 33 864 
14 21 19 608 1 48 nite mee 64 736 
15 41 37 1184 3 144 109 1453 
16 16 12 384 4 192 27 603 
17 29 29 928 dates ao 25 953 
18 36 35 1120 1 48 25 1193 
19 30 27 864 2 96 47 1023 
20 34 30 960 4 192 38 1190 
21 67 66 2112 1 48 101 2261 
22 30 26 832 4 192 55 1079 
23 28 28 896 “ns er ote ae . 87 983 
Samaiptam Kicakavadha-Parva 
24 21 20 640 48 28 716 
25 17 16 512 48 28 588 
26 10 10 320 sian 27 347 
27 28 25 800 144 28 972 
28 14 14 448 ‘ 28 476 
29 28 28 896 wd 29 925 
30 30 23 736 336 26 1098 
31 24 23 736 1 48 — pric 28 812 
32 50 42 1344 6 288 2 88 56 1776 
33 21 21 672 a 28 700 
34 19 19 608 ‘ 34 642 
35 26 26 832 wikid wie 42 874 
36 47 40 1280 7 336 77 1693 
37 16 16 512 a pee 48 560 
38 58 57 1824 1 48 60 1932 
39 23 20 640 3 144 67 851 
40 27 26 832 1 48 58 938 
41 23 18 576 5 240 55 871 
42 31 30 960 1 48 29 1037 
43 21 21 672 ines eee 26 698 
44 22 20 640 2 96 27 763 
* Indicates anustubh stanza of 2 piadas. 











KuLKARNI: The Parvasamgraha Figures 











1 2 8 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 2 13 «#44 
45 26 25 800 1 48 28 879 
46 18 17 ~~ #544 1 48 45 637 
47 19 17 544 2 96 39 679 
48 23 21 672 2 96 aig ead ae mee 44 812 
49 23.—(«; ve ues 22 968 1 66 30 1064 
50 23 ~—8 736 aera seg Oe per 33 769 
51 17 16 512 1 48 29 589 
52 28 23 736 5 240 28 1004 
53 69 62 1984+1 7 336 34 2355 
54 20 19 608 1 48 gan sae bie vast 29 685 
55 25 25 800 er pre — ied aa ae 46 846 
56 28 24 768 4 192 con ark oem wa 28 988 
57 19 17 544 2 96 29 669 
58 13 12 384 1 48 29 461 
59 44 40 1280 4 192 — sah ae aa 31 1503 
60 19 atone 19 836 can mes 34 870 
61 29 7 we ee me 29 1276 ner nas 30 1306 
62 11 ll 352 wire ry ay mea ee ak 60 412 

Samapiam Gograhana-Parva 
63 54 45 1440+1 3 144 6 264+1 ar oe 82 1932 
64 37 35 1120 2 96 as ene en 76 1292 
65 21 20 640 1 48 ane meer ay ar 30 718 
66 29 27 864 1 48 1 44 ia aah 61 1017 
67 38 35 1120 3 144 aie wn sacl ae 65 1329 

Samaptam Vaivahika-Parva 

TOTALS IN VIRATAPARVAN 
1824 1564 50048+3 110 5280 145 6380+248 2 132+6 3007 3 48 65152 


























A Ahwh«ra 








Kutkarni: The Parvasamgraha Figures 141 











= UDYOGAPARVAN 
879 
a - Anustubh Anustubh Tristubh Tristubh Q a 
819 s 4-Pidas 6-Padas 4-Paidas 6-Paidas é. £ e 
3 Ss n a a to mn h nm 2 a 
mi 24 £ 4 2 42 € G2 | GFE § 
em | £4 2 & & » £ » £ » # 3 gz ¢ 3 
ov 3 & < =< io} =< ps < a = = } 4 a. 
355 on 
o 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 13 14 
oo ae paieas a 32 vee vee 1182 
16] 2 ere wa bs 13 572 heen sad 34 bet | eee 606 
03 3 23 23 736 ae kad a. wh sii. _ tars 25 eras 761 
70 4 27 27 864 win iu nin nit va hee 25 eae | Sabie 889 
06 5 18 18 576 ae eine a “we _ ve 34 ce oan 610 
12 6 18 18 576 oe _ ania _ nn ean 32 Lae. ¥ae8 608 
7 36 35 1120 1 48 iia ar ane mee 61 Sea ase 1229 
8 37 31 992 6 288 ree gies koa oni 54 et 1334 
9 52 40 1280 12 576 ee ve sia ree 74 ike oer 1930 
39 10 47 37 1184 8 384 2 88+ 2 ... one 49 ins here 1707 
92 11 22 «17—ts« 5 240 in ‘an ene tei 25 Lee eee 809 
18 12 32 28 896 +2 1 48 3 132+ 6... aaa 57 kee ae 1141 
17 13 25 21 672 4 192 awa one yan wan 36 we ase 900 
29 14 15 11 352 4 192+1 ... an Pe ciate 37 rae 582 
15 32 24 768 7 336 eae noe aes cu 50 * 16 1170 
16 34 20 640 2 96 12 528+14 ... ae 50 ‘oe ae 1328 
17 20 15 480 5 240 “os —_ ‘| ee 57 fas. wee 777 
18 25 24 768 1 48 in sae ain Pai 46 eee ee 862 
19 32 31 992 1 48 mar ne = — 29 cae ee 1069 
20 21 21 672 wen own yes »es “> ei 26 vie wee 698 
21 21 21 672 ‘ne ae ‘ee ne ‘es | ee 49 me 721 
Samaptam Udyoga-Parva 
22 are oa nas “ee 38 1672+10 1 66 26 ‘on. one 1774 
23 27 2 64 _— a 25 1100+ 5 ... can 28 ine, see 1197 
24 me . sxsw _ ee ian 10 440+ 7 ... nee 26 ene. we 473 
25 Oa ee4 “a an 15 660+ 4 ... ‘inte 33 meanies' jai 697 
26 wes “04 oes pad 26 1144+13 2 132+2 26 aoa. wel 1317 
27 ae jun awe mer 27 «#1188+6 ...... 26 io ees 1220 
- 28 ae wai and wae 14 616+ 4 ...... 27 ne em 647 
0 29 51 4 128 vee one 37 =©1628+18 9 594+3 28 t 38 2437 
; 30 CO _ 47 2068+21 ....... 31 ask 008 2120 
: 31 23 23 736 oem aie seis ie sca piacd 27 cae aa 763 
32 30 2 64 enn waa 28 1232+10 ... vee 76 “eh ees 1382 
Samaptam Samjaydyana-Parva 
33-104 80 2560 ves nee 24 1056+ 8 ...... 79 es xen 3703 
34 83 78 2496+1  ... ane 5 220 ae an 33 “ae eee 2750 
35 67 56 1792 aon nc 11 484+ 2 ... gaa 150 =. ee 2428 
36 72 41 1312 cen se 31 1364413 ... ne 56 one ese 2745 
37 60 33 1056 jon — 27 + 1188+11 ... ski 39 sae ben 2294 
38 44 36 1152 2 96 6 2644+ 5 ... ... 26 ove as 1543 
39 70 69 2208 “we ibn 1 44+ 1... a 49 ie een 2302 
40 30 12 384 ne — 18 792+ 6 ... been 33 eee te 1215 
41 11 9 288 2 96 oes ven ss wee 72 oe Oe 456 
Samaptam Prajagara-Parva 
* Indicates anustubh stanza of 2 padas. t Indicates a stanza of mixed metre. 
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* Indicates anustubh stanza of 2 pidas. 





t Indicates tristubh stanza of 2 padas. 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12. 13 
42 32 16 512 1 48 15 660+ 9 74 
43 37 20 640+1 8 384 9 396+ 1 81 
44 24 6 192 ons 18 792+26 ... 67 ie, alte 
45 48 17 544 ‘ ane 8 352+ 7 ... pars 40 *ft 386 

Samaptam Sanatsujata-Parva 
46 17 16 §12+1 1 48 ome nach ase 86 es 35 
47 ieee ome éas —~ 101 4444+39 2 132+1 35 
48 47 46 1472 1 48 -_ oe ey wii 55 
49 45 39 1248 6 288 sae 65 
50 61 60 1920 see eee 1 44 26 
51 19 15 480 2 96 2 88 28 
52 16 16 512 — , ees 27 
53 19 15 480 4 192 naa 26 
54 66 60 1920 6 288 ous Kwa 36 
55 16 8 256 ene — 8 352+10 47 
56 60 56 1792 3 144 1 44+ 1 60 
57 29 29 928 aie wa as 50 
58 30 30 960 47 
59 23 23 736 31 
60 29 29 928 ane ens 28 
61 are oT 18 792 43 
62 31 31 992 aon ie 47 
63 16 16 512 oe eos 28 
64 15 7 224 8 352+16 36 
65 9 4 128 5 220+ 5 51 
66 15 15 480 ; wor 27 
67 21 21 672+1 oer 92 
68 14 12 384 2 96 ous eT 35 
69 7 ‘ een 7 308+ 4 40 
Samaptam Ydanasamdhi-Parva 
70 93 92 2944 1 48 eae ms oo 00 70 
71 37 33 1056 1 48 1 44 2 132 29 
72 23 23 736 aa wes eon sa> eae 29 
73 23 23 736 re ona 30 
74 18 17 544 1 48 31 
75 20 20 640 one 29 
76 20 20 640 628 
77 21 21 672 29 
78 18 18 576 29 
79 9 9 288 44 
80 49 49 1568 29 
81 72 72 2304 42 
82 29 29 928 45 
83 18 18 576 29 
84 21 21 672 30 
85 17 17 544 28 
86 23 23 636 65 
87 26 26 832 ‘es nes 30 
88 104 99 3168+2 5 240 30 
89 41 41 1312 ‘ Tr or 32 
90 28 23 736 5 220+ 2 29 
91 22 20 640+1 2 88 29 
92 53 53 1696 “ne ‘oa Te 30 
93 62 60 1920 2 96 30 
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1077 
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596 
4651 
1575 
1601 
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692 

539 

698 
2244 

665 
2041 

978 
1007 

767 

956 

835 
1039 

540 

628 


507 
765 
515 
352 


3062 
1309 
765 
766 
623 
669 
668 
701 
605 
332 
1597 
2346 
973 
605 
702 
572 
801 
862 
3440 
1344 
987 
758 
1726 
2046 
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14 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 13 14 
303 94 45 41 131241 4 192 sai -r ss ee 74 1579 
503 95 21. 21 672 a on a ney es 31 Pen 703 
077 9 2 25 800 ne ee “oH an ree 33 colar 833 
329 97 20 #20 640 ‘ie oi ala aa ak sated 34 Tow 674 
99 19 19 608 a sii jes vp ae. “as 34 oe ets 642 
99 16 16 512 a ie bis nee seas» Sims 29 Si ogee 541 
10 15 15 480 _ we nee ny ost =a 26 506 
596 101 26 26 832 ev a Sein aay ca das 35 ie eae 867 
551 102 29 27 864 2 96 so ae iin ical 44 eae. ~~ 1004 
575 103 38 38 1216 re apt pe +e Hie, ache 47 ea 
501 104 26 24 768 2 96 me =a ues, $06 47 lie eas 911 
190 05 19 18 576 1 48 re oe ie aad 30 ce 654 
392 16 +18 18 576 hak we hs te sais thee 30 (es 606 
539 107 21 #420 640 1 48 ae be “ae 30 ee 718 
398 08 19 17 544 2 96 ats om Raney: 30 Kika 670 
44 109 26 26 832 wa ae th ae ee 30 men 862 
65 10 22 ~ 2! 672 1 48 ah ae va | 48 ire 768 
41 111 23 28 736 beads aah ne pa we 32 Rae 768 
178 12 20 18 576 2 96 si ae ek aati 31 a 703 
07 13 21 2i 672 can sana ve ies si ad 32 sae ke 704 
67 114 22 22 704 ae ne iit ra eu el 44 Seer 748 
56 115 is 18 576 ‘bed awe mn me eet aie 51 sen see 627 
35 16 21 2! 672 ae eee ee es ee 31 a ee 703 
39 117 +23~—~«2!1 672 2 96 ss ve see. kil 44 ke eae 812 
40 18 22 22 704 ae See ie ee ae ie 32 pag aiied 736 
28 119 28 26 832 2 96 ne ie ie tiie 57 sean 985 
04 120 18 17 544 1 48 et ite: “i iio 36 ica. ib 628 
07 121 22 18 576 2 96 2 S884+4 ...  ... 52 eee: Ee 816 
65 122 61 61 #1952 id oi ai an ne MR 41 tee wee 1998 
15 123 27 26 832 1 48 wv ae ce elie 35 ae as 915 
52 14 18 18 576 ane ash i ne pile ele 35 ees 611 
125 2% 26 832 une ne nie oy et 35 eae 867 
126 49 49 #1568 ee ee on va nee wy 34 -.. aes 1602 
127 53 53 1696 ve ia es te sine aah 50 we. aes 1746 
62 128 52 51 1632 1 48 cas ee 35 nee oew!@6=6808 
09 129 34 30 960 4 192 i ie laa 36 oe ee 1188 
65 130 32 29 928 3 144 iee® coe allt 44 oe ee 1116 
- 131 42 37 41184 5 240 ness ea 40 we. 1464 
~ 132 40 39 1248 1 48 a iat oes 31 ces. oie 7 
“ 133 37 #30 960 7 336 ia a cue wit 54 oe ee 1850 
. 134 21 19 608 2 96 ines itt ee ne 40 aaa 744 
- 135 30 26 832 4 192 Pps anh sen, dea 39 wee eee 1068 
- 136 26 24 768 2 96 ae og aes sane 34 eee 898 
137 22 2=—22 704 Pies te 55 ae ak 759 
“ Samaptam Bhagavadyaéna-Parva 
5 
2 
12 1388 28 27 864 1 48 aii ee die ds 47 ae 959 
)1 139 57 456 1792 1 48 ‘cal ene nanae. faig 35 ic gen. 
32 140 20 17 544 site wai 3 182 mes cae ; 33 aes 709 
10 141 49 45 1440 4 192 ad net ie. gine 51 ia nog wae 
4 142 30 29 928 1 48 die see diac? Aji 36 = 1012 
7 43 #12 «12 384 ek pri er ia sk Saale 28 eee: 412 
8 144 26S 24 768 2 96 és slo ioe sae 50 es 914 
6 145 40 33 1056 7 336 wt oe: wk wae 74 te. ee 1466 
6 146 35 22 704 4 192 9 39641 ...... 35 cote ol. 
147 35ts«8 896 2 96 5 220 arin aa 36 tee ase 1248 
48 19 17 544 2 96 sm a eae. ale 47 ea 687 
Samaptam Karnopanivada-Parva 
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1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 13 
149 84 77 2464 7 336 72 
150 27 26 832 1 48 42 
151 27 27 864 vei — 36 
152 31 29 928 2 96 ar aie eee 45 

Samaptam Abhinirydna-Parva 
153 35 34 1088 1 48 53 
154 34 31 992 3 144 59 
155 38 37 1184 1 48 36 
156 15 14 448 1 48 eee . 60 
Samaptamn Bhismabhisecana-Parva 
157 18 16 512 2 96 ve vr 34 
158 41 34 1088 pas oe 7 308 +6 47 
159 13 13 416 sic ims 33 
160 29 24 768 5 220+1 40 
Samaptam Ulikayana-Parva 
161 12 12 384 awa one 32 
162 33 32 1024+1 1 48 58 
163 22 22 704 ne 30 
164 38 38 1216 wae ace 31 
165 27 23 736 4 192 37 
166 39 35 1120 4 192 47 
167 14 14 448 kes wr 31 
168 25 20 640 5 240 iva enn 31 
169 21 20 640 1 44+1 45 
Samaptam Rathatirathasamkhya-Parva 
170 22 18 576 4 192 37 
171 9 8 256 1 48 32 
172 23 19 608 4 192 31 
173 18 13 416 5 240 31 
174 26 21 672+1 5 240 41 
175 30 30 960+2  ... see 55 
176 42 42 1344 ime 73 
177 24 24 768+2  ... one 60 
178 38 32 1024+1 6 288 32 
179 31 30 960 1 48 38 
pea 40 
192+1 and 31 
es 12 528+5 30 
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_ 4 5 66 7 8 9 10 11 12 13 14 
190 23 20 640+1 2 96 1 44 = ‘eh 45 a 826 
191 20 17 ~# 544 3 144 es. aa hee wall 32 as 720 
192 30 27 864 1 48 2 88 ie. ate 31 — 
193 66 54 1728 7 336 5 220 gee 66 Lee ae 2850 
194 22 21 672 1 48 wa ee aa 44 cae cia 764 
195 20 20 640 ie 35 Fe Nad 675 
196 19 19 608 ae ieee 34 heat anes 642 
197 21 17 ~# 6544 4 192 53 eee! 789 


Samaptam Ambopakhydna-Parva 


TOTALS IN UDYOGAPARVAN 





6063 5056 161792+24 274 13152+2 


712 31328+306 16 1056+6 


8036 25 440 216142 











RGVEDA 10. 90.1 dty atisthad dasangulam 


ANANDA K. CoOMARASWAMY 
Museum or Fine Arts, Boston 


RV 10. 90.1 asserts that the thousand-headed, 
thousand-eyed, thousand-footed Person (piirusa) ,* 
‘encompassing the earth on every side (bhiimim 
visvato vrtvd), ruled over the ten-fingered’ (dty 
atisthad dasangulém), i. e. in Siyana’s words, over 
‘the area de-limited by ten fingers’ (dasdngula- 
parimitam degam), i.e. by ten inches. Now first 
as regards dty atisthat: my ‘ruled over’ is prac- 
tically identical with Professor W. Norman 
Brown’s ‘ruled,’ which he supports by the words 
‘be above, rule over’ in a footnote, and with 
Weber’s and Dr. Lucian Scherman’s ‘herrscht 





The Person or World-Man of the Purusasiikta is the 
same as the All-maker, Visvakarma of RV 10.81, who 
has eyes, mouth, arms and feet on every side, and the 
same as the Agni-Prajapati of the Fire-altar, SB 9. 2.2. 
6. ‘A thousand means everything,’ SB 8.7. 4.11, 10.2. 
1.11. To visvéto vrtvd correspond Svet. Up. 3.16 and 
BG 13.13 sarvam dovrtya. 

On the word purusa, literally ‘ citizen,’ see my Civili- 
zation in the Albert Schweitzer Jubilee Volume (Cam- 
bridge, 1946). The traditional etymology appears also 
m VvA 42 puri seti ti puriso. 


iiber.’ 2 It tallies also with Grassmann’s atistha = 
‘in seiner Gewalt haben,’ which is obviously the 
sense in RV 10.60.3 yé jandn .. . atitasthat, 
where Sayana has pardbhdvayati, and the meaning 
is ‘who overcomes (or dominates) men.’ In the 
other interpretation, which is that of some modern 
commentators and translators, atisthad means to 
‘surpass "—literally—or ‘transcend, and dasan- 
gulém as an adverbial accusative is the measure 
by which the Person transcends the earth or the 
world. But I agree with Brown that dasdéngulam 
is the ‘ direct object’ of the verb, as are jdndn in 
RV 1.64.13 and 10. 60.3, and samdnan in SB 
10. 6.1.9; and with Dr. Scherman that to specify 
the measure of transcendence by ‘ten inches’ 
would be ‘ nichtssagend,’ and that even if such a 
piece of theological nonsense were the ‘ meaning’ 


2The references are to Weber, Indische Studien 9.5; 
L. Scherman, Philosophische Hymnen aus der Rig- und 
Atharva-Veda Sanhitd, 1887; and W. Norman Brown, 
The Sources and Nature of pirusa in the Purusasikta 
(Rigveda 10.91), JAOS 51. 108-118. 
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we should expect to find the instrumental (dasan- 
gulena) and not an accusative—as, for example, 
in PB 20.12.3 atiricyante dvabhydim, ‘they ex- 
ceeded by two,’ the measure of excess being 
expressed by the instrumental. 

What has been said so far leaves us free to 
regard the dasdngulam as a domain, and to ask 
afresh, what extended realm it is that the Person 
is said to rule over, dominate, control, or in Gewalt 
haben,—or, indeed, to ‘ surpass’ in the sense that 
a ruler is superior to and exalted above his king- 
dom and called a ‘ Highness’; as in SB 10. 6.1.9 
where because of his knowledge of the Vaisvanara- 
Purusa’s celestial ‘ prominence’ (atisthd, n.) Jana 
Sarkariksya is assured of ‘ prominence amongst 
his peers’ (samdndn atitisthast). 

A majority of the translators—it will suffice to 
mention Dr. Scherman and Professor Brown— 
who regard dasdnguldm as the direct object of 
dty atisthat render the word by ‘ heart.’ A primary 
objection to this is the fact when we do find a 
specific measure assigned to the Person in the 
heart, the measure is not of ‘ ten fingers’ but that 
of a ‘thumb’ (angusthamatrah puruso...hrdaye 
samnivistah, KU 4.12,6.17), and stress is laid 
on the immanent deity’s infinite smallness (angus- 
thamdtram anor anum, MU 6.38).*° A stronger 
objection is the fact that the Purusasikta is cer- 
tainly a description of the divine operation and 


* The Purusa being ‘both within and without’ (BG 
13.15) is not only indefinitely small—as he is in the 
heart—but indefinitely large (CU 3.14.3, etc.), inas- 
much as he ‘ fills these worlds’ (MU 6.26); his exten- 
sion is not a locomotion, but a total presence (KU 2, 21; 
BG 18.20). It is from the heart that he rises up 
(uditah) and with his five ray-reins has fruition of 
sensibilia (MU 2.6); which is as much as to say that 
the heart is his citadel or palace, but the sphere of the 
senses his field or domain,—just as in us the heart is 
the seat of the mind, but the outer world is its range,— 
uditah implying that he ‘rises’ in us like the sun in 
the sky. 

That the Cosmic Man is in fact the ‘ Person in the 
Sun’ and universal percipient and eater of ‘food’ (all 
that supports existence in whatever mode, whether 
physical or mental) is an explanation of the icono- 
graphic representations of the sun as a round face; 
conversely, man’s face, the seat of his organs of percep- 
tion and nourishment, which correspond to the solar 
rays, is that part of him that is most analogous to the 
sun. This, of course, is most conspicuous in the case 
of the great solar heroes; for example, if the brilliance 
of Moses’ face had to be veiled (Exodus 24. 29-35), this 
is because ‘ Moses was the Sun’ (Zohar, Shelah Lecha). 
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formal manifestation; he is the Cosmic Man, 
whose feet correspond to the earth, head to the sky 
and eye to the sun, as is explicit in vv. 13, 14, 
Why, then, proceed from the visible earth, his 
pedestal, not to the sky as logical antithesis, but 
to the ‘heart,’ where the Lord is seated indeed, 
but as one who is ‘hidden and hard to be seen’ 
(durdarsam giidham anupravistam guhahitam, 
KU 2.12)? Professor Brown is surely on the 
right track when despite his rendering of dasan- 
gulam by ‘heart’ he adds: ‘ The reference is here 
possibly to the summit of the universe, as in the 
next stanza,’—in which the solar Person ‘ mounts 
above (to heaven) through food.’ There is con- 
firmation of this interpretation in SB 10. 6. 1. 9-11 
where, in demonstrating the stations of the Vais- 
vanara-Purusa, Asvapati Kaikeya says that the sky 
is his ‘ superiority’ or ‘ prominence’ (atisthd, n.) 
and points to his own head as the microcosmic 
equivalent of this ‘ prominence,’ to his own eye as 


the microcosmic equivalent of the sun, and so on; 


and analogically in AA 2.1.4 where Brahma 
‘entered into man by the feet and crept upwards 
(airdhvam udasarpat) until he shone (aSrayata *) 
at the head’; cf. TS 2.3.14. 6 nicdd uccda. . . pratas- 
thau. Similarly in MU 6.6 the Atman’s, Pra- 
japati’s head is the sky, his feet the earth and 
his eye the sun. In all these and other contexts 
the Deity’s cosmic body is correlated with the 
human body as microcosmic analogy (cf. Taittup. 
2.1-5); but it must not be overlooked that there 
are at least three ways in which this can be done. 
The correspondence is either with the whole of 
the human body as in CU 5.18 and MU 6.6; or 
with the head (from the hair to the chin) as in 
$B 9. 3.1.3-6, 10. 6.1.10, 11, BrSBh 1. 2. 31, 32, 
cf. Timaeus 44D-45B ; or with the eye alone, as in 
JUB 4. 24.12, 13 and BU 2.2.2. In most of 
these contexts the bodily measure is called a 
pradega-matra. Prddega is a measured or indi- 
cated field or extent, situation or predicament; a 
‘span’ not of fixed value but to be understood 
according to the context. It will be a truism to 


**Shone’ is clearly the dominant sense here because 
of the regular connection of giras with ériyah, and with 
Sri (SB 2.1.2.8, 6.1.1.7, JUB 4.24.11, AA 2.1.4, 
etc.) ; at the same time the sense ‘ came to rest at or in 
the head’ is not excluded, cf. notes 29, 35. On the ambig- 
uities of Sri and Sri cf. Whitney, The Roots, Verb-Forms, 
and Primary Derivations of the Sanskrit Language, 179, 
s.v. V1 eri. 
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remark that a dasdngulam, i.e. dasangula-pari- 
mitamn desam, is a pradega; or that any measure- 
ment in ‘ inches’ involves an ultimate reference to 
the human body (SB 10.2.1.2). It will, how- 
ever, be obvious that the specific dasdngulam of 
the Purusasikta cannot imply a comparison with 
the whole of the human body or with the eye, a 
measure of ‘ten inches’ being too small for the 
former and too large for the latter; the only pos- 
sible analogy is with the head. 

In SB 10.6.1. 1f., ef. JUB I. 42 and 43, and 
CU 5. 12-18, ASvapati Kaikeya describes the Agni- 
Vaisvanara-Purusa’s cosmic embodiments and in- 
dicates the microcosmic bodily correlates. The 
cosmic aspects are those of the Earth, the Purusa’s 
footing or basement (pratisthd), corresponding to 
the feet; Water, his riches (rayt), corresponding 
to the bladder (vasti) ; Ether (akasa), his ampli- 
tude (bahulam) or spatial-self (dtman), corres- 
ponding to the bulk of the body (Sarira) °; Air 


5 The reference here is undoubtedly to the elemental 
(bhautika) dkdéa as distinguished (e.g. by Sankara in 
BrSBh 1.1.22 and passim) from the unoriginated 
akasa, kha, nabha, or vyoman with which Brahma can 
be equated (CU 3.18.1, BU 5.1.1), as Zeus is equated 
with aléyp (Euripides, fr. 386 [941], etc.). The spatial 
and elemental dkdéa is similarly the Ether referred to in 
the expressions dkdéa-Sariram, ‘whose body is space’ 
Brahma, TaittUp. 1. 6) and akasdtman, ‘ whose bodily- 
self is space’ (CU 3.14.2, MU 6.17). This spatial and 
elemental Ether is the Atman’s, Brahman’s, Purusa’s 
abode or body (BU 2.5.10, 3.7.12, 3.9.13, ete.) ; i.e. 
the cosmic field (desa) in which the Self is omnipresent 
(CU 7. 25.2), this world (loka, réros), analogous to but 
to be distinguished from Him who is our ‘ world (loka, 
réros) in yonder world’ (amugminl loke lokah, CU 1. 9. 
3). As such, the quintessential element, itself the source 
and end of the other four (JUB 1.31.1; CU 1.9.1) is 
posterior to the ‘ancient Ether’ that can be identified 
with the highest Brahman (BU 5.1.1, BrSBh 1. 1. 22, 
ete.) and being older than these worlds is older than the 
physical ‘ space’ that divides them. Cf. notes 31, 36. 

In that God assumes a cosmic body (with a part, as 
it were of his nature but without discontinuity, BG 15. 
17, 13.16) the spatiality of this body is inevitable: as 
also because ‘space is the vehicle of name and shape’ 
(CU 8.14.1), which are the two epiphanies by which He 
descends again (pratyavait) to this world (SB 11.2. 3. 
3-6, cf. JUB 4.22.7). ‘Name and shape’ (ndmaripe) 
may be compared to the ‘ word’ and ‘ flesh’ of John 1. 14. 
In MU 6.6 Prajapati’s cosmic (lokavati) body is called 
his ‘coarsest’ or ‘densest’ form (sthavisthd tani); as 
such it corresponds to ‘ what in their essence was crude’ 
(kriram) and which the Gods having ‘measured out’ 
(nirméya) became the cosmic Agni (JB 3.261-3). The 
gross cosmic body of God is evidently the material 
counterpart or image of that ‘fairest form’ (kalydna- 
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(vayu), the diversity of his procession (prthag- 


vartmanam),® corresponding to the breath 
(prana) ; Sun, his Soma-brilliance (suta-tejas) ,’ 


taram riipam) that can be seen only through and beyond 
the Sundoor (BU 6.15; 1S4Up. 16), i.e. in the ‘ farther 
half’ (pare ardhe), ‘beyond the sky’ (parena divam), 
Plato’s hyper-uranian empyrean ‘of which no true tale 
has ever been told,’ cf. SB 1.2.1. 12. 

The mystery of Brahma’s abscondence and return 
(pardrdham agacchat . . . pratyavait, SB 11. 2.3.3) 
and of avatarana generally (a mystery because a divine 
locomotion is apparently implied) is exactly paralleled 
in the Lurianic doctrine according to which God withdrew 
from the primordial space ‘in order to return to it in 
the act of creation and revelation . . . [of] himself 
in firm contours’ (G. G. Scholem, Major Trends in 
Jewish Mysticism, 257 [Jerusalem, 1941]); i.e. ripena 
caiva namnd ca, SB. ibid., and in the same way that 
the Bodhisatta assumes a nirmdna-kdya, a dimensioned 
body. The first act of creation is, accordingly, from this 
point of view, one of divine contraction, the second as it 
were one of re-entry into the domain of the finite that 
had been, so to speak, separated off from the Infinite. 
Some such conception is everywhere presupposed by the 
formula of ‘entering into’ (vis, pravis, vivis) a pre- 
existing creation, to animate it, as in MU 2.6; a 
‘descent’ comparable to the entrance (pravega, ava- 
tarana) of an actor from the greenroom to appear in 
some guise upon an already existing stage; as also in 
Genesis, where the material man already exists before 
the Maker animates him. These are, then strictly 
mythical formulations; there can be no real coming or 
going in the sense of a locomotion (i84Up. 4,5), and 
certainly no real exclusion of the finite from the in- 
finite; creation is a conceptual explication, as is implied 
by vy dkalpayan in RV 10.90.11 and cittam eva hi 
samsdram in MU 6. 34. 3. 

* Prthag-vartmanam: the deity’s coming and going as 
alluded to in RV 1. 164.31, 38 and JUB 3.37.3, and 
illustrated by the in- and ex-halation of the Breath 
(pranah) through the nostrils, to which ASvapati points. 
‘Mitra and Varuna are, indeed, the in- and out-breath- 
ing’ (prdnoddnau, prandpdnau, SB 1. 8.3.12 and 8. 4. 2. 
6, PB 6.10.5). ‘Just as the human organism exists 
through the double process of inhalation and exhalation, 
and the one cannot be conceived without the other, so 
also the whole of Creation constitutes a gigantic process 
of divine inhalation and exhalation’ (G. G. Scholem, 
Major Trends in Jewish Mysticism, 260 [1941]): ‘ pro- 
cession and reversion together constitute a single move- 
ment, the diastole-systole which is the life of the 
universe. . . . Being, which becomes Life by procession, 
becomes Intelligence by reversion’ (E. R. Dodds, Pro- 
clus, the Elements of Theology, 219, 222 [1933]). 

™In JUB 1.42.8 and 43.1 the qualities of sun and 
sky are respectively brilliance (tejas) and authority 
(vi-bhiti = éf-ovela): in CU 5.18.2 the sun is omni- 
form (visvariipah), the sky very-brilliant (sutejas) ; the 
connection su- with suta- is preserved in 5. 12.1. 

For vibhiti as extended power, essential potency in 
act, cf. RV 8.50.6, AA 2.1.7, BU 1.4.11 (na vyabhavat, 
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corresponding to the eye;* and Sky (divam), his 
precedence (alisthd),® corresponding to (the top 
of) the head (mirdhnam). But, he continues, 
this separative knowledge of the localised Vaiés- 
vanara deities, although conferring a liberation 
from recurrent death and assuring the living out 


not yet come into his kingdom, not yet a Ksatriya), BG 
10.40; and cf. vikrdnti, visnu, SB 1.9.3.9. As an 
epithet, vibhad (€fv) implies at the same time all-per- 
vading presence and universal sovereignty. The celestial] 
government of the whole world being a function of illu- 
mination or radiance (virdja), radiance (virdt) is 
‘dominion,’ and one speaks of a rajd’s government as a 
‘shining out’; ef. AV 2.36.3 vi rdjatu, ‘let her rule,’ 
and CU 2.16.2 virdjati, ‘shines like a king.’ 

* The correlation of the solar Eye of the Gods with 
the human eye is familiar in all traditions (e.g. 
Republic 508 A, B, 517B; Marsilio Ficino, Comm. in 
convivium Platonis de amore 6.13, ‘Sol oculos generat, 
vimque illis praestat videndi’). The solar Self being 
the Common Self of all things (RV 1.115.1), the Sun 
‘becoming vision, inhabits the eyes’ (AA 2.4.2) and 
is the only seer (BU 3.7.23) who looks about in all 
beings (KU 4.6), so that it is by his ray that whoever 
sees, sees (JUB 1. 28.8). The ‘ little person’ (kaninaka, 
kumdraka; xépn; pupilla; bath, ’ishén; t’ung, mou) that 
we see in one another’s eyes is taken to be the image 
of the solar Person who looks out from seer and seen 
alike,—and sees nothing but himself, purusa-vidham 
(BU 1.4.1 = purusa-ripena, AA 2.2.2); and inas- 
much it is for the sake of the Self, and no other, that 
all things are dear (BU 1.4.8, 2.4 and 4.5), the ‘apple 
(pupil) of the eye’ has naturally come to represent 
whatever may be our dearest treasure. For the history 
of the word ‘apple’ in this connection cf. M. B. Ogle 
‘The Apple of the Eye, TAPA 73. 181-91 (1942). The 
whole theme of the ‘ Person in the Eye’ requires a more 
extended treatment; the late Professor A. A. Bowman’s 
discussion in Studies in the Philosophy of Religion, 1. 
250f. (1938) is quite inadequate and partly also in- 
accurate, 

® Atisthd, i.e. where the VaisSvinara-Purusa atitis- 
thati; just as the earth (bhimi in RV) is his pratisthd, 
‘footing’ or ‘support.’ These two stations, ati- and 
prati-, super- and sub-, are macrocosmically sky and 
earth, architecturally roof and floor or capital (cf. AV 
10.7. 18, Vaisvinara as ‘head’ of the Skambha,—Axis 
Mundi) and base, and somatically head and feet, or (as 
in the present context) crown and chin, or (as in BU 
2.2.2.) upper and lower eyelids. With atisthd in the 
present context cf. also AV 3.22. 1-6 where, in a prayer 
for consecration with ‘ elephantine glory’ (hasti-varcasd, 
i.e. -tejas) the elephant’s outstanding superiority or 
royal supremacy with respect to other animals (or 
elephants, e. g. the Maruts of RV 1. 64.7) is expressed by 
the words mrgdndm atisthdvan; and BU 2.1.2, where 
the solar Puruga is ‘the outstanding head and king of 
all beings’ (atisthah sarvesdm bhitdndm mirdhad raja). 
I have not been able to find a single context in which 
atisthad (whether as verb, noun or adjective) is accom- 
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of one’s whole life,*° amounts to nothing but a 
separative, partial mode of nourishment. 

‘In reality,’ he concludes, ‘these well-known 
Gods are concurrent (coincide) in the measure of 
a span (prddesa-matra...sampannah), and I shall 
so demonstrate them to you as to make them 


concur (sampad) in the measure of a span,’™ 


panied by an instrumental expressing an actual measure 
of excess. Atistha takes either the accusative or the 
collective genitive of whatever is surpassed; and it may 
be observed that conversely those who are surpassed are 
said to ‘attend upon him’ who is their superior, stha 
without ati expressing their relationship to him, as in 
PB 7.5.3 where ‘his peers attend upon him as their 
superior (tisthante ’smai samdnaéh ésresthydya) who is 
a Comprehensor of this,’ viz. of the doctrine of the 
relationship of Prajaipati and the Breaths (prdndh) 
‘who attended upon him as their superior’ (tasmaitah 
Sresthydydtisthanta). Hence it appears to me that dty 
atisthat in RV, like atisthah and atisthavdn elsewhere, 
implies an outstanding supremacy, indeed, but not in the 
literal sense of an excess that could be measured in 
inches. 

10 Here, the usual ‘relative immortality’ of ‘not 
dying’ before old age; but in the last verse, the fruit 
of the knowledge of the unified Vaisvinara-Purusa, 
although described in the same terms, is doubtless 
intended to be an aeviternal immortality,—the ‘ thou- 
sand years’ of SB 11. 1.6.6, 15. 

1The Supreme Lord is said to be prddega-mdtra 
‘because of the coincidence’ (sampatti)* of his aspects 
in that area (BrSBh 1.2.31). Thibaut’s ‘ imaginative 
identification’ (SBE 34.151) is hardly a satisfactory 
rendering of sampatti*, which is a ‘concurrence’ as 
elsewhere expressed by samasti, as in Siyana on SB 
1.6.1.20: ‘Inasmuch as Prajipati is the collective- 
entirety (samasti) of all the Gods, it cannot be said that 
“He is such and such a one,” and that is why he is 
called “ undefined ”’ (anirukta). He is, of course, both 
‘defined and undefined’ (niruktdnirukta, passim), s0 
that qualities can be both affirmed and denied in him; 
and it will be seen that SB 10.6.1 is a perfect example 
of the procedure advocated in MU 4.6 where the trini- 
tarian aspects of Brahma are to be contemplated and 
lead to corresponding partial fruitions, so that by them 
one rises higher and higher in the worlds, but after 
these have been praised they are to be denied, in order 
to the realisation of the Purusa’s unity. The successive 
procedures are those of the via affirmativa and via 
negativa (or remotionis), which are equally followed in 
Christian theology and which are demanded by the 
concept of the ‘single essence and two natures’ implied 
by such expressions as niruktdnirukta, vyaktdvyakta, 
Sabdaéabdha, bahir antas ca bhiitdndm, ekas ca bahavas 
ca, and explicitly formulated in MU 7.11.8, ‘ The Great 
Atman is of twofold nature’ (dvaiti-bhdva), by no 


* Sampatti, like sambhiti (of the Breaths) in JUB 
4.7.4; ef. tad airdhvam samihanti, tad asyaitac chiras, 
Prajipati’s ‘ head,’ in SB 6. 1. 1.7. 
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Then ‘ pointing to (the top of) his head’ (miard- 
hanam upadigan) ** he says: ‘ This, indeed, is the 
Vaisvanara precedence (atisthd) ; pointing to his 
eves, This, indeed, is the VaiSvanara Soma-brilli- 
ance ; pointing to his nostrils, This, indeed, is the 
Vaisvanara Diversity of Procession; pointing to 


means contradictory of the ‘unity’ (ekatvam) predi- 
cated in 4.6. ‘ Not that the one is two,’ as Hermes says, 
‘but that the two are one’ (Lib. 16.3). So there is 
nothing ‘imaginative’ about the sampatti; all that 
could be called ‘imaginative’ (manasd matam yad idam 
updsate!) is the use of the prédesa-mdtra as a basis for 
the contemplation of the ultimate unification. 

12‘ Pointing to’ the parts of the head as in-dic-ative 
(évdecxrexés) signs, or as Hume says in the same connec- 
tion in CU 5.18.1, speaking ‘deictically’ (decxrcxws). 
Pointing to what, if not to the Brahma sdksdd apa- 
roksam, ‘face to face, not out of sight’ (BU 3.4.2, 
where vyacaksva is ‘Show me’ rather than ‘ Tell me’), 
and ‘directly’ (sdksdt) envisaged (BrSBh 1.2.28)? 
For ‘as in a mirror, so It is seen in oneself, (tatha 
‘tmani . . . dadrge, KU 6.5, cf. KausUp. 4.2). The 
Deity can thus, in fact, be seen ‘directly’ in any of his 
proper symbols (rapa); for example, ‘the horse is of 
Prajipati’s nature, and so, addressing himself to him 
(Prajipati, represented by the horse), directly (sdksdt), 
he edifies the fire-altar ... he .. . indeed reaches 
Him (Prajipati, Indra, the Sun) directly’ (sdksat, TS 
5.7.2.2,3). Still another epiphany can be pointed 
to in the formal entertainment of guests: ‘ whoever 
would know “the Brahma face to face” (bréhma praty- 
dksam) ... [may be told that] when the Guestmaster 
beholds (pratipdsyati) his guests before him, he sees 
the place of sacrifice to the Gods’ (devaydjanam, AV 
9.6.1-3). A striking example of such an ddesgam 
appears in TaittUp. 1.12, tvam eva pratyaksam brah- 
masi,* tudm eva pratyaksam brahmdvddisam, ‘ Thou art 
the visible Brahma; thy very self as the “ visible 
Brahma” have I pointed out.’ Such a vision of the 
‘Brahma face to face’ (sdéksaéd brahma) survives in 
Buddhism, e.g. in Sn 508 where Magha recognizes the 
sakkhi brahma (here, Brahmi) in the Buddha ‘seen 
today’ (ajja dittho) and to whom he is actually 
speaking. 

I think it has been overlooked to what extent exem- 
plification, illustration, predication (upadesa = ddesa 
as in TaittUp. 2. 3, JUB 4. 21.4, 4.24. 12,13) as distinct 
from narrative exposition (dkhydna) is, as the term 
itself implies (Vdis, AEIK, AIK in diga, desa, dico, 
index, condition, dikn) a deictic procedure, the use of 
demonstrative gesture. As Eggeling assumes in SBE 
12. xlvii, ‘ the performance of sacrifices was taught as a 
practical art’ while ‘the theoretic instruction [i.e. 
guhyd adesah, CU 3.5.2, 4], supplied by the Brihmanas, 
was conveyed orally in connection with such practical 
performances.’ That the latter was the case, is sufli- 
ciently evident from the constant occurrence in the 


*This is, indeed, another way of saying, ‘That art 
thou.’ 
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the space in his mouth (mukhyam dkasam),* 
This, indeed, is the Vaisvanara amplitude; point- 
ing to his saliva, This, indeed, is the VaiSvanara 
riches; and pointing to his chin, This, indeed, is 
the VaiSvanara basis (pratisthd),’** The Brah- 


Brihmanas of demonstrative pronouns and particles of a 
“deictic ” force, as for instance in SB 1.3.1.7, 2.5.2, 
8. 1. 14, and notably in JB 1. 22-25 (in Caland’s Auswahl 
No. 204) agnim upadigann uvdcd ’yam arka ity, asdv 
asvamedho medhya ity ddityam. Thus in BU 2.5.19 
‘ This is to be regarded as one of His forms,’ the speaker 
evidently pointing to himself. Other examples of such 
upadesa are TS 5.7.26 where in saying three times 
‘This is thy world’ the speaker evidently points to 
earth, air, and sky, as in AA 2.4.3 ayam...ayam... 
ayam: AB 1.17 where, as Keith says ‘ime .. . ime 
because gestures are used’; JUB 1.31.7,8 amusydm 

. asyam, referring to the zenith and nadir; and JUB 
1.43.9, 10 where it can hardly be doubted that the 
expositor points to the sun and to his own eyes, since 
of each of these forms it can be said ‘such is His 
demonstrable (praticaksanaya) form’ (ib. 1.44.2 with 
RV 6.47.16). The like is implied in Buddhism by the 
often repeated allusions to ‘ the finger and the moon,’— 
the teacher saying, Look, but the stupid pupil only looks 
at the finger and does not see the moon at which it is 
pointing. So in our context, when ASsvapati points to 
his head, a ‘ nothing-morist ’ (such as Sextus Empiricus, 
who regards ‘ indicative signs’ as arbitrary and main- 
tains that only ‘commemorative signs,’ e.g. smoke of 
fire, are reliable, Pyrrh. 2.97 ff.) might say, I see 
nothing but your own head,—whereas ‘the man of 
learning marks even what has been left unsaid (anwk- 
tam), men of intellect enjoy the knowledge of what has 
only been hinted at’ (Pavcatantra 1.44). All these 
considerations are of equal application to the use of 
images of any kind as supports of contemplation; the 
blind are those who see only the aesthetic surfaces of 
the work of art and deny that these are the vehicle of 
any meaning, and for whom the sign is an end in itself, 
and not a pointer. 

Closely related to an Acirya’s upadesa is the Sidhaka’s 
own nydsa, cf. Monier-Williams, Brahmanism and Hin- 
duism, 205, and Sir John Woodroffe, Psychology of 
Hindu Religious Ritual, JAZ 1.80 [1925]. 

18 Akasa, like kha (= xéoua, as in Philo, Agr. 97) 
is a common designation of the doors or orifices through 
which the powers of perception are extended to make 
contact with their objects; thus, JUB 2.11.11 ‘he made 
openings (dkdsdn) for the Breaths,’ into which they 
entered; KU 4.1 ‘ pierced the openings’ (khdni) ; Philo, 
Migr. 188, LA 1.12. Cf. note 33. 

14 The same analysis of Agni-VaiSvanara’s facia] aspect 
is made in SB 9.1.4-6 (where the parts of the face are 
indicated by the arrangement of the Maruta cakes, 
which represent the Breaths), and here it is added that 
the hairs of the beard correspond to plants growing on 
the earth; the same must be understood in AA 2. 4. 1, 2, 
where in the sequence mouth, nostrils, eyes, ears and 
‘skin’ (tvac, often in RV = surface of the earth), this 
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mana adds: ‘ This Universally-human Fire (Agni- 
VaiSvinara) is none other than the Person, or 
Man* (purusa); and whoever thus knows him 
manwise and as abiding in man (purusa-vidham, 
puruse ’ntah), strikes off death and lives out the 
whole of life.’ 

In nearly the same way in CU 5. 12-18 ASsvapati 
Kaikeya, in answer to the question, ‘ Who is our 
Self (atman) ? Who is Brahma?’ praises his pupils’ 
several recognitions of the localised aspects of the 
Universally-human Self (vaigvdnara dtman), but 
concludes: ‘ Ye, indeed, eat food only here in this 
world, who know this Universally-human Self 
separately (prthak).® One, however, who re- 
sorts to (besits, reveres) this Universally-human 
Self as of the measure of a span (pradesa-matram) 
and as immeasurable (abhivimanam),'* thus, he 
eats food in all worlds, all beings, all selves. The 
brilliant (sutejas) (sky) is the (top of the) head 
of that Universally-human Self; the omniform 
(visvariipa) (sun) is his eye; what moves diversely 
(the gale) is his breath; the manifold is his bodily 


skin must be that of the chin. The correlation of plants 
with hair is very usual; ef. beside the references already 
cited, RV 8.91.6, TS 7.4.3.1, SB 1.3.3.8, PB 20. 14. 5, 
BU 3.2.13 and also R. S. Loomis, Celtic Myth and 
Arthurian Romance, 262 (1927). 

1° The Man, chosen by Brahma ‘for his procession’ 
(prapadanéya), and to whom, enthroned in the breast 
(heart), the sensitive powers, these deities, the Breaths 
(devatah, pranah) ‘ bring their tribute’ (balim haranti, 
JUB 4. 24. 1-3), the ‘food’ (MU 6.1,31) by which this 
Man rises up (RV 10.90.2) when he ‘ comes eating and 
drinking.’ As the ‘Inner Man’ (antah purusah, AA 
3.2.4, CU 3.12.8, puruso ‘ntasthah, MU 6.10, etc., 
Heracleitus’ évvds and Stoic xowds Adyos, Plato’s 6 évrds 
dvOpwros and 6 3 év huiv Oeios, Philo’s dv@pwwos [déyos, 
vous, elkav] év dv@pwre and ‘eldest-born image of God,’ 
St. John’s Logos év quiv, St. Paul’s is qui intus est and 
Christus in me), this incarnate deity, asarirah Sariresu, 
dowparos, odros 6 wohkvowparos (KU 2.22 and Hermes V. 
10 A) is our Common Man,—wnot the average ‘man in 
the street’ but the Man in ‘this man’ and ‘this 
woman’; he with respect to whom it is asked ‘ Which 
self?’ and of whom it is said that ‘ That art thou.’ 

%KU 4.14 dharmaén prthak pasyans tan evd 'nub- 
havati; BG 7.23 antavat tu phalam tesdm tad bhavaty 
alpamedhasim, devdn devayajo ydnti, but mad-bhakta 
ydnti mdm api, ‘ Finite is their fruition whose wit is 
little, those who sacrifice to individual-deities go unto 
them; but those whose participation is in Me, they 
come to Me,’—the Purusottama and Atman in whom 
‘all these deities are One,’ as in BU 1.4.7, AA 3.8.1. 
2, ete. 

17 Or perhaps ‘ Self-referently.’ The possible meanings 
of abhivimadnam are given by Saikara, BrSBh 1. 2. 32. 
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self (dtma samdchah) ; his riches are his blad- 
der;** his feet are the earth; the altar (vedi) js 
his breast ; the strew is his hairs; ** the household 
fire is his heart; the southern sacrificial fire his 
mind (manas); the northern sacrificial fire his 
mouth.’ 

Sankara comments on both of the texts last 
cited. In BrSBh 1. 2. 28-32 he discusses the term 
pradega-matra with reference to SB 10.6.1. 11. 
In 28 he explains the expression ‘he knows Him 
man-wise, existent in man’ (purusa-vidham puruse 
*ntah pratisthitam) by saying that Badariyana’s 
saksat, ‘ visibly,’ ‘manifestly,’ or ‘face to face, 
refers to ‘ that likeness (or image, of Him) that is 
postulated or imagined (prakrtam...kalpitam) in 
those parts of man that are between (the top of) 
the head and the chin.’ In 29 he enunciates 
Asmarathya’s view that the span is mentioned 
because it is an epiphany (abhivyakti) that is the 
subject of the exposition. In 30 he expounds 
Badari’s view that the ‘span’ is mentioned as a 
basis of ‘ recollection’ (anusmrtt), i.e. as a sup- 
port of contemplation, and, he says, ‘ that would 
be by the mind, based in the heart, “of the 
measure of a span”... (by the mind), since the 
Highest Lord is not himself of any such circum- 
scription as to be manifested (vyajyate) by his 
connection with the heart. ... He is not of the 
“measure of a span.”’ In 31 he reverts to 
Asvapati Kaikeya’s demonstration of the consor- 
tium or coincidence (sampatti) of the localised 
divinities in the pradega-mdatra, as explained by 
Jaimini, and he repeats that the ‘span’ referred 
to is that of the space between the top of the head 
and the chin, considered as analogous to the Three 
Worlds (terrestrial, aerial, celestial) of which the 
VaiSvanara-Purusa is the Self. Finally, in 32, 
it is in the same way that the Jabalas refer to Him 
as present ‘therein’ (asmin), viz. in the space 
between the top of the head and the chin, and 
particularly ‘in the unforsaken’ (avimuktam),” 


18 Basti = vasti in SB 10. 6.4.5,11. The implications 
are the same as those of Vmih, to micturate, make 
water, and so ‘rain’; whence midhus or milhus, and 
midhvas, ‘ showering benefits,’ RV passim; ef. CU 3. 19.2 
vasteyam udakam. The concept is by no means exclu- 
sively Indian but also, for example, Hebrew. 

2° An equation reminiscent of SB 1.3.3. 7-9 where the 
strew represents at the same time the pubic hair of the 
vedi and plants growing on earth. 

2° Thibaut’s rendering, ‘avimukta (i.e. the non-re- 
leased soul),’ SBE 34.153 is completely mistaken. The 
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that is, the area between the brows and above the 
nose, which is the place of the union (samdht) 
of the two worlds, the celestial and the other 


(supra-celestial ) a 
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avimuktam is the place that is ‘never abandoned,’ 
‘never forsaken’ by God,— Therefore ought a man 
attend upon the never-forsaken, and never forsake the 
Unforsaken’ (avimuktam na vimuicet, JabilaUp. 1). 
For a parallel, cf. JUB 3.21.3 where Vayu is ‘never 
forsaken of the Gods’ (anavasrsto devaéndm) ; and for 
muc in this sense positively, KU 6.10 ‘when are aban- 
doned (pramucyante) all the desires (kdma@h) that 
haunt in the heart,’ cf. BG 6.24 kdmdns tyaktvd. 

‘The Unforsaken’ is primarily a geographical and 
secondarily a somatic station, and in both senses the 
equivalent of Kuruksetra as ‘the sacrificial-ground of 
the Gods and Brahma-throne (devayajanam brahma- 
sadanam) of all beings’ (JaibalaUp. 1). In the first 
sense the Unforsaken is Benares (Varanasi) between the 
streams Varani and Asi, or hermeneutically Vara and 
Nasi, in which area those who die are assured of immor- 
tality and liberation; the former interpreted as ‘ avert- 
ing’ (vdrayati) faults committed by the senses, the 
latter as ‘destroying’ (nd@sayati) sins committed by the 
senses,—as already implied in AV 4.7.1 wvdr iddém 
varayatai varandvatydm ddhi, tétramftasydsiktam, ténad 
te vdraye visém, ef. AV 3.13.3 and SB 6.1.1.9. In 
the second sense the Unforsaken is represented by the 
area between the brows and above the nose, which is 
‘the meeting-place of the celestial and super-celestial 
worlds’ (dyaurlokasya parasya ca samdhih, JabalaUp. 
2); and just as in the BrahmaUp. the sannydsi carries 
about his own sacred-thread (the sitrdtman) within 
him, so here the sannydsi, knowing this ‘ Unforsaken,’ 
carries it about with him wherever he goes and it 
matters not where he dies: for ‘ positing (dvesya) the 
Breath wholly between the brows (bhruvor madhye = 
avimukte) he attains to that Supreme Celestial Person,’ 
BG 8.10. ‘Breath’ (prénah = rvevya): i.e. Brahma, 
as in AA 2.3.8.5; ‘wholly’ because “therein all the 
Gods are unified ’ (ekam bhavanti, ib. 1,2; prdne ekodha 
bhavanti, KauSUp. 4.3). With avimuktam, as above, 
ef. the four Buddhist sabba buddhanam avijahita- 
tthdndni (notably one at the foot of the Bodhi-tree, and 
another the Jetavanirima, J. 1.71, 94). 

* This sarndhi, conjunction, coincidence (represented 
in Buddhist iconography by the radiant d@rnd@) is that 
of the ‘farther half’ (pardérdham) as distinguished 
from ‘these worlds’ to which the Deus Absconditus 
returns (pratyavait) in SB 11.2. 3.3, ef. RV 1. 164.12 
pare drdhe and tipare . . . saptd-cakre; as represented 
analogically by the upper and lower halves of the head. 
This is the ‘end of the sky, there sky and earth em- 
brace’ (JUB 1.5.5); that ‘ worlds’ end’ (lokass’ antam) 
of which the Buddha says that ‘ there is no release from 
ill unless it be reached’ and after which the Freeman 
is called a ‘World-ender’ (lokantagi), and ‘knowing 
worlds’ end by having obtained his quietus (samitévi = 
BG 6.7 jitétmanah prasdntasya) no more longs for this 
or any other world’ (A 2.48-49). In terms of the 
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In comment upon the CU passage Sankara says 
that praddesa-matra can refer either (1) to the 
space between earth and sky as represented by the 
extent of the whole body from head to feet, or (2) 
to the mouth by which food is eaten,** or (3) to 
whatever is of the distance of the sky from the 
earth,** or (4) to such extents as are referred to 
in treatises on the sky-world, etc., or (5) according 
to other schools ** to the space between the top of 
the head and the chin. Sankara’s exclusion of the 
fifth meaning in this context is because the ‘ span’ 
in question seems to be that of the whole body, 
i.e. a fathom; but in any case, the meaning ‘ dis- 
tance between earth and sky’ (dyulokddi-prthivy- 
anta-pradesa parimdna) prevails; and it is quite 
impossible to agree with Dr. Scherman’s remark, 
‘Auf Cankara’s Erklirung dieser Spanne als “ der 
Raum zwischen Himmel und Erde ” ist wohl kaum 
Riicksicht zu nehmen’! It is just this meaning 
that the logic of the context demands in RV 
10. 90.1 where, if the reciter accompanied the 
words with gestures he would surely have pointed 
first to the earth and then with a sweep of his 
arm to the sky; in fact, ‘it was by means of sky 
and earth that the Gods apprehended Him (Agni), 
and it is by means of these two that even today 
he is apprehended’ (AB 1.16). 

It is taken for granted even by those who render 


symbolism of the Cross this point between the (hori- 
zontal) brows and above the (vertical) nose corresponds 
to ‘the nail that joins the cross-tree (human nature) 
to the upright (the Word),’ and that is ‘the place of 
man’s conversion and repentance’ Acts of Peter, 38. 

*2 The mouth, with its ‘roof’ and floor, upper and 
lower lips, upper and lower teeth (likened to the upper 
and nether millstones of the Soma-press), and inter- 
vening ‘space,’ is also a likeness of the universe. 

*° For example, as measured by the extent of the 
Sarasvati, a journey of forty days* on horseback up- 
stream from the place where the river is lost in the 
desert to the Plaksa Prasravana (Fons Vitae), PB 25. 
10.16; or by the height of a thousand cows standing 
each on another, PB 16.8.6; the same, or a thousand 
leagues, or a thousand days journey by horse, or on foot 
(ib. 21.1.9); or a thousand day’s journey for the 
Golden Gander, AV 13.2.38; cf. AV 10.8.18, KB 8.3 
and 8, AB 2.17, Mil. 82. All these are pradesas, and as 
such fagons de parler, measures of the length of the 
Axis Mundi, ‘ Bridge’ or ‘ Pillar’ that at once divides 
and unites this and yonder worlds. 

**The Jaiminiyas and Jabalas. 


*On the number 40, see the references cited by A. H. 
Krappe, Balor with the Evil Eye, 50, note 11 (New 
York, 1927). 
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the word by ‘heart’ that the dasangulam of the 
Purusasiikta, in any case a dea, prade‘a or pradesa 
of ‘ten inches,’ refers to some part of the bodily 
frame. It has been further suggested above that 
such a measure cannot refer either to the whole 
body of man, or to his heart, or to his eye, but 
could refer to his face or head, from the hair to 
the chin,—a prdadesa that at the same time repre- 
sents the distance from sky to earth. A rather 
striking confirmation of this inference is to be 
found in the treatises on Talamana, or ‘ Icono- 
metry,’ *° where the term pradeSa, ‘ span,’ is syn- 
onymous with ¢dla, vitasti, etc., in so far as all 
these terms denote the length of the ‘face’ 
(mukha) from the roots of the hair to the chin: 
with this distinction, however, that tdla is the 
distance from the tip of the thumb to the tip of 
the middle finger, vitasti that from the tip of the 
thumb to the tip of the ring finger, and gokarna 
that from the tip of the thumb to the tip of the 
little finger,—all are ‘spans.’ The variation cor- 
responds to the fact that there are ten different 
canons, respectively appropriate to the nature of 
the persons to be represented. In some cases, 
when the representation is of deities, the length 
of the ‘ face’ is twelve angulas or ‘ inches,’ but in 
the Uttama Asta Tala canon, the application of 
which is to representations of normal human 
beings, the ‘face’ has a length of ten angulas or 
inches. In other words, the human face is a 
dasangulam. 

It must not be thought that the use of this 
evidence necessarily presupposes an already exist- 
ing iconometry of anthropomorphic cult images 
in the late Vedic period; such a thing is not 
impossible,*® but let us take it for granted that 
there was no cult of anthropomorphic images then. 
It does not follow that there was no knowledge of 
the proportionate measurements of the parts of 
the human body, expressed in ‘inches, ete.; and 
such measurements are implied by the word 


2° For present purposes it suffices to cite T. A. 
Gopinatha Rao, Talamina or Iconometry, Mem, Arch. 
Survey of India, No. 3, 39, 96 (Calcutta, 1920). 

*¢ For the most recent discussion see J. N. Banerjea, 
The Development of Hindu Iconography (Calcutta, 
1941), Ch. II. The Antiquity of Image-Worship in India, 
I am hardly convinced by Mr. Banerjea’s arguments for 
a Vedie iconolatry, although it is beyond question that 
many Vedic texts provide the ‘ prescriptions’ for the 
later iconography. 











dasaingulam itself, of which the somatic reference 
is undoubted. In any case there is to be found 
in the Brahmanas (our ‘ main help,’ as Professor 
Zimmer used to say, in the interpretation of Vedic 
hymns) an iconometry of the Fire-Altar in terms 
of ‘inches,’ etc., not of absolute length but repre- 
senting a unit derived from the actual body of the 
sacrificer; the Fire-altar, in all its complexity, is 
commensurate with the man for whom it is edified, 
and transforms him, at the same time that it 
represents both the whole of the universe and the 
reintegrated person of the Agni-VaiSvanara-Purusa 
himself. ‘He measures it by “fingers” (angu- 
libhir mimite); for the Sacrifice being a Man 
[purusa, on the one hand the Man, and on the 
other ‘this man, so-and-so,’ His counterpart or 
likeness], it is by him that everything is measured 
here; ** and these “ fingers” of his are his least 
measure, which he thus secures for him; he mea- 
sures by twenty-four fingers . . . (and) by the 
man with outstretched arms . . . and thus secures 
for him what is his highest measure’ (SB 10. 2. 
1. 2-2. 2. 6, cf. 1. 2.5.14, 1.3.2.1). 

One would naturally assume that such men- 
surations were employed in the edification of the 
Fire-altar already in the earliest Vedic period; 
and there is ample evidence of this in the fact 
that both the creation of the universe and the 
edification of the Sacrifice—an inverted mimesis 
of creation—are referred to as acts of measure- 
ment. The verb is m@ (whence mdyd, ‘art’ by 
which the mdyin operates) ** (with or without pre- 


*? The notions of God and man as the ‘ measure’ of all 
things, represented by the Altar. Cf. Rgveda 8. 25.18 
‘He hath measured out ... ,’ TS 5.4.6.5 ‘As measure 
He stands in the midst of the sky.’ In this connection 
some of the principal early references are Contest of 
Homer and Hesiod 320; Plato Cratylus 386A f., Thea- 
tetus 152A, and Laws 716C; Math. 7.11.; John 7. 24; 
St. Th. Aquinas Sum, Theol. I-II. 93.1 ad 3 and 100.9; 
and the Nikayas, S. 3.36 and A 3.349-350,—the latter 
a remarkable parallel to Math. 7. 11. 

28 Maya: Grassmann, ‘ von md = man, vgl. wars... 
géttliche Kunst oder Zauberkunst.’ The best single 
English equivalent is ‘art’; that knowledge by which 
the artist or magician produces appearances which are 
real as such, although they are not what they seem to be. 

Maya is precisely ‘Magic’ in Jacob Boehme’s sense. 
In the following passages from his Sex Puncta Mystica 
V, I have simply substituted ‘ Miyi’ for his ‘ Magic’ 
and ‘She’ and ‘ Her’ for ‘it’ and ‘its’: ‘ Maya is the 
mother of eternity, of the being of all beings . . . the 
original state of Nature ... (and) makes an imagina- 
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fixes, amongst others prati-) often with ‘ regions’ 
(réjansi, ete.) or ‘sacrifice’ (yajiidm) and once 
‘altar’ (védim) as direct object; for example, in 
RV 3.38.7 ni madyino mamire ripdm, in 3.38.3 
where the Kavis sém matrabhir mamiré .. . urvi, 
in 8.25.18 where the Sun pari... raSmind divo 
ntan mamé prthivyah, in 10. 61. 2 where cydvanah 
sidair amimita védim, and in 10.130.3 where it 
is asked kasit pramd pratima kim niddnam ... 
yad devi devam dyajanta visve, ‘What was the 
paradigm (Urbild, formal cause), what the image 
(Abbild), what the primal cause (Sayana, ddi- 
karanam) when the Several-Deities sacrificed the 
God?,’ i.e. the Purusa of the Purusasiikta, Pra- 
japati of SB 10. 2. 2.1, 2, ete. To all this it may 
be added that Agni VaiSvanara— seven-rayed, 
manlike’ (saptad rasmdyah . .. manusvat, RV 
2.5.2; saptd-mdnusah, 8.39.8)—is repeatedly 
called the ‘head’ (mirdhan) of the sky (3. 2. 14, 
6.7.1), of the world (bhdvanasya, 10. 88. 5,6), 
of the sacrifice (2. 3. 2), and his is ‘ the face of the 
sun in the sky’ (agnér dnikam ... divi... 
siryasya, 10.7.3). In 3.38.4 ‘all (visve: Sayana, 
kavayah; the framers of the sky in 2) adorn 
(part . . . abhiisan; attend upon, surround, sup- 


tion * (Einbildung) ... She is a matrix without sub- 
stance, but manifests Herself in the substantial being... 
She is the formative power in the eternal wisdom... a 
mother in all three worlds, and makes each thing after 
the model of that thing’s will. She is not the under- 
standing, but a creatrix according to the understanding, 
and lends herself to good or to evil . . . for She is from 
eternity a ground and support of all things .. . All that 
would learn must first learn Maya, be She a high or a 
lowly art .. . And he is a fool that reviles Her; for he 
knows Her not, . . . (being) as one that fights before 
a mirror, and knows not what the quarrel is, for his 
fighting is superficial; so also the unjust theologian 
looks on Miya through a reflection, and understands 
nothing of the power. For She is godlike, and he is 
ungodlike . . . In sum: Maya is the activity in the 
Will-spirit.’ 

Those who render Maya by ‘ illusion’ are the ‘ unjust 
theologians.’ Her works, nirmitdni, nimittaéni, ripdni, 
are, indeed, nothing but measured appearances, phe- 
nomena; but of what? An appearance not of something 
is unthinkable. It is nobody’s fault but our own, cer- 
tainly not hers, if we mistake the perceptible aesthetic 
surfaces of her artifacts for ultimate realities,—as one 
might, at first glance, to use the Indian and Skeptic 
analogy, mistake a rope for a snake. 


*“Tmagynacion is a mi3t borow be whiche we portray 
all ymages of absent & present binges; bobe it, & pe 
binge pat it worchep in, ben contened in pe mynde ” 
(Cloud of Unknowing, ch. 65). 
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port) Indra as he mounts (dtisthantam, sc. his 
solar chariot); he moves self-luminous, enduing 
(these his) glories (Sriyo vdsdnah) ; *® that is the 
mighty Bull’s, the Titan’s style, when as the Omni- 
form (visvériipah) he ascends (a4... tasthaw) his 
deathless-forms’ (amftani; cf. 10. 123.4). 

In other words, not only does God, as Plato 
also says, geometrise, not only is he, as a seven- 
fold Man (as in SB 6.1.1, 9. 2.3.51 and 10. 2.2. 
1, 6), hypostasised and iconostasised in his own 
quantitative, dimensioned creations—himself ‘ un- 


measured in what are measured’ (AV 10. 7. 39)— 


*°T.e, surrounded by the Maruts (kavdéyah in RV 
5.32.13) agndéyah ... agni-sriyah in 3.26,4,5, sriyé 
éréyansah in 5.60.4, and ‘after whose forms all glory 
is assumed’ (visvd vah Srir ddhi taniisu pipise, RV 
5.57.6), surrounded by the Breaths (prdndh = Maruts 
in SB 9.3.2.3 and AB 3.16, ef. RV 1. 166.3, 11 marito 
hité iva . . . vibhitayah with AA 2.1.7 where the 
vibhitayo ‘sya purusasya are vdc, praina, caksus, grotra, 
manas); or, in other words, by the Rsis (RV 5.29.1 
martitah . . . esdm fsir indra; SB 6.1.1.1 prand vd 
*’rsayah as also in 8.4.1.5, 8.6.1.5, 9.2.1.13; AV 2. 
35.4 Comm. rsayah = prandas caksur-ddyah; AV 10.8.9 
+ BU 2.2.4 Comm. sapta rsayah pranédh purusa-Ssirse, 
ef. SB 9.2.3.51 saptdndm purusdndm ésrir yo rasas tam 
etad irdhvam samudihanti tad asyaitac chirah, Nirukta 
10.26 saptarsinadnindriyény ebhyah para adtma = Vis- 
vakarmi saptarsin pard ékam, RV _ 10. 82.2 = Agni, 
Prajipati, AV 2.34.3, TS 3.1.4.2, SB 9.2.2.6 =the 
solar Breath, prdna eva... ekadha ... Sresthas svindm, 
JUB 4.22.10, BU 6.1.1, ef. CU 5.1.1,2; tad etad 
brahma-yasas Sriyad parivrddham, JUB 4. 24.11). 

It need hardly be remarked that Whitney’s obiter 
dictum, in comment on AV 10.8.9 + BU 2.2.4, to the 
effect that the equation of the Rsis with the Breaths is 
‘extremely implausible’ is absolutely negligible: it is 
equally useless to wonder why Keith discussing AA 1. 5, 
2+ AV 10.8.9 (Aitareya Aranyaka, 1909, 195) calls 
the AV verse ‘practically unintelligible,—he himself 
remarks on AA 2.2.1 that ‘this Khanda shows the 
names of the seers of the Rgveda can be deduced from 
prana’s actions’; for what is cited above is a mere 
fraction of what could be cited in proof of the equation 
of the Rsis, Maruts, Kavis, Breaths and Visve Devah, 
Vasus, Rudras and Adityas all with one another. The 
Breaths, or powers of vision, ete., which we regard as 
our own, are really Prajapati’s ‘ breath-forms’ (prdna- 
ripaéni, BU 1.5.22; Saiyana on RV 10.90.16, devah; 
prand vai devah ... tesu paroksam juhoti, TS 6.4.1.5). 
and ‘ merely the names of His acts’ (BU 1.4.7, cf. JUB 
1.28 and 29) or prescience (AA 2.6), or in other words 
‘measures of fire’ (cf. my article so entitled, in O 
Instituto 100, Coimbra, 1942). They are his rays or 
glories, and surround him like a crown or nimbus, and 
choir or bodyguard, and like the branches of a tree in 
relation to its trunk, the spokes of a wheel in relation 
to the nave, or rafters surrounding the roofplate. 
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but he is also above all the ‘head’ of the sky, of 
the world, and of the sacrifice, i.e. of the cosmic 
Man, and as such surrounded by his ‘ glories.’ 
The Samhita texts are liturgical, and we cannot 
expect to find in them any detailed prescription 
for the mensuration of altars; and yet practically 
all that is developed in the Brahmana texts with 
which we have been and shall be concerned is 
already predicted and aforesaid in the Rks. 

Since it is as the God that the Cosmic Man is 
sacrificed (the Purusasikta is the purusamedha 
after which all other sacrifices are patterned), it 
may be assumed that a span of twelve fingers is 
employed in the mensuration of the altar, as 
implied in SB; on the other hand, the specific 
dasangul4m of the hymn in which the deity is 
thought of as if in fact a man (with feet and 
head, eyes, ears, mouth and breath,—purusa-vid- 
ham, purusa-riipena) seems to show, what is 
nothing extraordinary in itself, viz. that it had 
long been recognized that the length of a man’s 
face amounted to a span of ten inches, ten of 
his own finger-breadths. Assuming, then, that 
dasanguldm is the same thing as the Sirsdn of verse 
14 (Siyana, Sirsndh, Siraso dyauh samavartata, cf. 
10. 121. 1 Hiranyagarbha, the solar disc) how are 
we to translate? Since it is impossible to express 
in a few English words the notion of a capital ex- 
tent that also corresponds to the distance between 
sky and earth, it seems best to retain the original 
‘ten inch (domain) ’ explaining in a note that 
this refers macrocosmically to the distance between 
sky and earth and microcosmically to the space 
between the top of the head and the chin; Sirsan 
in RV being, as Grassmann says, ‘ Kopf, insbe- 
sonder 2) als Sitz der Geisteskraft und Tiichtig- 
keit?; cf. AV 9.5.21 virdt Siras, and SB 1.4.5.5 
‘the head is the most glorious (Srestham) part 
of anything,’ cf. SB 2. 1. 2.8. 

I therefore consider it shown that what RV 
10.90.1 sdé bhiimim visvato vrtvaty atisthad 
dasanguldm means is that the Purusa, making the 
whole Earth his footstool, fills the entire universe, 
and rules over it by means of the powers of vision, 
etc. that proceed from his face, and to which 
man’s own powers of vision, etc. are analogous; 
this face, whether of God or man, being, as ex- 
plained in the cited Brahmana contexts, itself an 
image of the whole threefold universe. 
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II 


That the Agni-Vaisvanara-Purusa is at the same 
time one Person and the unity of Seven Persons, 
as already implied by RV 8. 39.8 sapté-manusa, 
and with special reference to the concentration of 
their powers in the head, is elaborated in many 
well known contexts in which both the universal 
Man and this man in his likeness are thought of 
as so constituted as to be at the same time a 
monarchy and a heptarchy. 

Perhaps the most important of these is that of 
SB 6.1.1.1-7 (referred to also in 9.2.3. 51f,) 
where the Seven Rsis or Purusas, who were ‘ non- 
existent ’ (asat) *° prior to their kindling by Indra, 


*°* Non-existent’; but at the same time desirous of, 
or ‘seeking (ichantah) This (world), they were stream- 
ing (Vrs) with toil and heat, whence their name of 
“Rsis”’; cf. AV 19.41.1 bhadrém ichénta fsayah 
svarvidas tdpo diksim upanisedur dgre, and the variant 
in TS 5.7.4.3. A close analogy is provided by TB 2.2. 
9.1 where, in the beginning, This (world) was naught 
at all, there was neither sky nor earth nor air, but ‘ that 
which was non-existent made up its mind to be’ (tad 
asad eva san mano ’kuruta sydm iti). Asat is not ‘a 
kind of being,’ but (like abhava, see HJAS 4.132) a 
being not in any kind: as is explicit in SB 7.2.1.7, 
‘What “is not” is that which is uncharacterised’ (yad 
vai ndsti tad alaksanam). It is precisely from this 
point of view that Meister Eckhart speaks of the ‘ non- 
existence’ of the Godhead, and says that ‘before man 
was, God was not.’ Descriptions, then, of deity, That One 
(tad ekam), as niruktdnirukta, vyaktdvyakta, mirti- 
mirta, etc. are as much as to say sadasat; and we see 
that in this expression, as applied, for example to Agni 
in RV, asat by no means denotes an absolute non-entity 
(an ov« bv, like ‘the son of a barren woman’) but the 
in-sistent potentiality of ex-istence; sadasat representing 
the Supreme Identity of potentiality and act in That 
One in whom there is no procedure from potentiality to 
act and of whom alone it can be said with truth, ‘No 
sooner said than done,’ as in Genesis, where ‘ Let there 
be light’ is itself the act of illumination. The necessity 
of employing both an affirmative and a negative theology 
(as in MU 4.6) is imposed by the concept itself, 
according to which That One is sadasat, one essence of 
two natures, characterised and uncharacterised, saguna 
and nirguna. 

That ‘non-existence’ may be either an absolute 
privation of all possible reality, or a condition of rela- 
tive privation (as in the case of the Rsis who are still 
in potentia, still inhibited), or the state of freedom 
from all affirmative delimitation, all being in any mode 
of existence (as in the case of the krtakrtyah whose 
tasks are all done), underlies the apparent contradiction 
of RV 10.72.2 dsatah sdéd ajayata by CU 6.2.1,2 (cf. 
BG 2.16 and Sankara, Svdtmaniriipana 77-79; Empe- 
docles éx re yap ovday’ Svros dujxavoy gore yevéoOar [T]). 
The RV formula (identical with Laodz’, in the Tao-Té 
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the Breath (pranah), are identified with the 
Breaths (pranah) and allotted to the whole body, 
strictu senso, but what their ichor (rasa, sap or 
vital fluid) and their (royal) glory (Sri) was, that 
they concentrated in his, the Purusa’s, Agni’s, 
Prajapati’s head (Siras), so called because the 
Breaths are glories (Sriyah, cf. AA 2.1.4); and 
since it was to his head that ‘ the Several-Deities ’ 
(vifve devah, here = the Breaths) resorted (Sritah, 
ef. RV 10. 82. 6 and AV 10. 7%. 38), it is there 
that offering should be made to them; the same 
analogies apply to the aviform body of the Fire- 
altar, of which the Fire himself is the head; 
and so Agni-Prajapati is at the same time one 
entire Purusa and the unity of seven Purusas. 
In SB 9.3.1.1-13, when the whole Person of 
the Universally-human Fire has thus been rein- 
tegrated, all that has been said about the ‘head’ 
is ritually enacted by an offering of pancakes; one, 
representing the Universally-human head itself, 
and seven representing the Maruts, or seven 
Breaths; and the latter are so placed on the first 
as to represent the two ears, two eyes, nostrils and 


Ching, Ch. 40), deriving the existent from that which is 
not yet existent, corresponds to the Scholastic ex nihilo 
fit, notably in St. Thomas Aquinas’ definition of creation 
as the ‘emanatio totius esse ex non ente, quod est nihil’ 
(Sum. Theol. 1.45.1) and Philo’s é« rot ph Svros els rd 
elvar , . . Tov Kécpov avépnve, Moses 2.267); in RV dsat 
(= uttdndpad in verse 4, Grassmann ‘ Weltmutter’) is 
#y Sv, an unlimited maternal possibility very far indeed 
from an absolute unreality, while in CU asat is an ovx 
or ovdau’ dv or impossibility of existence. This is the 
situation, that the Rsis (Maruts, Breaths, All-Gods 
ete.), ante principium, are engaged in the primordial, 
creative, sacrificial session (sattra) by which the sky 
and earth are divided and universal room is made for 
the actualisation of all latent potentialities. 

Upaniseduh in AV 19. 41.1 corresponds to tpa sedur 
indram in RV 10.73.11 and tipa tvd sidan in 1.65.2; 
upa sedur agre in TS 5: 7.4.3; upasad as a besieging 
and victory in AB 1.23,24; and in the same sense to 
JUB 4.14.6 where the Rsis, undertaking a session or 
siege (sattra) éramena tapasd ... indram ava rurud- 
hire, i.e. ‘beset him, Indra, with their toiling and their 
ardor.’ These are valuable indications for the conno- 
tations of ‘Upanisad,’ a term already in BD 4.63 
applied to certain of the Vedic hymns; the development 
is from the exercise of a certain pressure or compulsion 
upon the person by those who ‘sit up against him’ to 
that which is finally won from him; and this is closely 
paralleled in that of Lat. intimus, ‘ secret,’ ‘ profound ’ 
from intimare, to put or press into anything; a not 
altogether inadequate translation of upanisad would be 
‘intimation,’ somewhat in the sense that Wordsworth 
speaks of ‘ intimations of immortality.’ 


mouth; the one Vaisvanara cake representing 
the Regnum (ksatra) and the seven others the 
Commons (vis), and at the same time ‘ yonder 
Sun’ and his seven rays,—those rays which ‘ being 
hypostasised ’? (pratyavasthitah) in all his children 
become our powers of speech, thought, vision, etc. 
(JUB 1.28, 29) so that it can be said that ‘all 
these deities are in me’ (JUB 1.14.2, cf. AV 
11.8.14). Looking out of the windows of my 
face, my dasdngulam, they bring their tribute 
(balim haranti, passim) of nourishment to me, so 
that I too, in my solar Person, ‘rise up by food.’ 
And with the jovial, literally dyu-, “ celestial,” 
face of the Person in the Sun, to which our own 
face corresponds, everyone is familiar in the hier- 
atic and folk arts of the whole world. 

Finally, in BU 2. 2. 3, 4 the head is an inverted 
bowl, round which are seated the Seven Rsis, with 
the Voice (vdc) as eighth; and these seven, as 
being ‘the universal form of glory’ (yaso vis- 
variipam) are again identified with the Breaths, 
of which the openings are the ears, eyes, nostrils 
and mouth,—as in AV 10.2.6 and in AA 1.5.2 
where also there are seven Breaths in the head, 
with the voice as eighth, ‘not mingled with the 
others.’ The names of the Rsis equated with the 
powers of vision, etc. are given; and indeed, as 
remarked by Keith in comment on AA 2. 2. 1 ‘ the 
names of the seers of the Rgveda can be deduced 
from prana’s actions.’ 


III 


Hardly any, if any detail of the ontology and 
psychology outlined above is peculiarly Indian; 
everything can be paralleled elsewhere. Here I 
shall only adduce the parallel to the words dty 
atisthad dasdngulam that (if the foregoing ex- 
planation is accepted) is presented in Genesis 2. 7 
‘breathed into his face the breath of life, and man 
became a living soul.’ If we bear in mind that 
what was thus ensouled was, in the first place, 
nothing but a lifeless shape moulded of that very 
dust that ‘returns to the dust’ when the spirit 
returns to God who gave it (Eccl. 12.7, cf. Job 
34.15) then, in the light of MU 2.6 where the 
Purusa’s, Prajapati’s offspring are compared to 
unawakened, unbreathing (aprénah) stocks and 
stones until he, ‘making of himself the gale’ 
(véyu = zvon, mveipa), enters into them to arouse 
them, what the words of Genesis imply are that 
God ‘formed the body of man from the dust of 
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the ground, and breathed into ifs nostrils the 
breath of life [ pranah], and so the Man [purusa] 
became a living-soul [jivétman].’ As interpreted 
by Philo, this ‘breathing into the face’ is an 
endowment of man with a portion (potpa) or scin- 
tilla (drécracpa) ** of the Etherial Spirit and 
whole divine nature,—a ‘ portion’ corresponding 
to the amftasya bhagam of RV 1. 164. 21,37. In 
ourselves the Mind (vots = manas, as often iden- 
tified with Prajapati), as the leader of the sensitive 
soul and as the ‘Man’ in everyman, occupies a 
position analogous to that of the Great Ruler of 
the whole world (Opif. 69), and through this 
Mind God extends the powers that proceed from 
himself until they reach their sensible objects, the 
“succumbent’ (troxepévov, LA. 1.30, that is, ra 
aic@yra, sensibilia, visayah, ripdni, nidmariipe) ; ** 


"Philo, LA 3.161 4 5@ Yuxh aldépos éoriw, dwéoracua 
Oeiov . . . aldéprov dicews poipa. For the notion of this 
scintilla animae (one of Meister Eckhart’s favorite 
phrases, and cf. Dante, Paradiso 7. 5 ‘ardendo in sé 
scintilla’ and Marsilio Ficino, Comm. in convivium 
Platonis de Amore 5.5 ‘in illo... divini decoris scintilla 

. vis illa divina’) see W. Hobhouse, William Law, 
pp. 11, 51, 85, 135, 250, 348. Cf. note 36. 

The corresponding Skr. root is sphur in sphulinga, etc. 
There can he cited numerous texts to the effect that the 
Breaths and all things are outflung like sparks from 
the fiery prima rota: e.g. MaitriUp. 6.24 (Brahma) 
aldta-cakram iva sphurantam and 6. 28 vahnes ca yadvat 
visphulingad . . - tathaiva tasya pranddayah, and simi- 
larly BU 2.1.20 yathdgneh ksudré visphulingd vyuc- 
caranty, enam evdsmdd dtmanah sarve praindh, sarve 
lokah, sarve devadh, sarvani bhiténi vyuccaranti, and 
the variant in KausUp. 3.3 yathdgner jvalatah visphu- 
lingah vipratistheran, evam evaitasmad dtmanah pranah, 
ete. 

‘The mythology of the Gnostical systems, too, recog- 
nizes in the pleroma [Vedic pirnam] dramatic processes 
in which particles of the light of the aeons are driven 
out and fall into the emptiness. In the same manner, 
Luria accounts for the fall of the “divine sparks of 
light” from the divine realm into the lower depths’: 
the converse process, Tikkun, being that of the ‘ up- 
lifting of the fallen sparks’ and their restoration to 
their source (G. G. Scholem, l.c. 264-307),—yasmin 
punar ekam bhavanti! 

‘Et ipsa [affectio] est scintilla sinderisis que sola 
unibilis est spiritui divino’ (Thomas Gallus [ob, 1246], 
Commentary on Dionysius, De myst. theol. [Proem.], 
cited from MS., Cloud of Unknowing, EETS ed. 1944, p. 
Ixiii). 

*2 Any of these terms is much to be preferred to 
‘matter,’ an expression that lends itself to many popular 
misunderstandings, cf. A. A. Luce, Immaterialism, Proc. 
British Acad. 30 (1944), and René Guénon, Le régne 
de la quantité, 1945. We do, however, also find mdtra 








and these powers are the servants and bodyguard 
(Sopvpopo.) of the Mind to which they bring their 
findings (Opif. 139). It is, then, ‘in the face’ 
the noblest part of the body, that God inwrought 
the sensitive powers (aio@joas, LA 1.39, the 
indriyani) for which the face is ‘ pierced’ (xara 
-rérpyta, Skr. Vird as in AV 10.2.6 khani yj 
tatarda, etc.) ** with seven openings (LA 1.12), 


(BU 4.3.9), the etymological equivalent of materia, 
used in the only proper sense of ‘ matter’ (i. e. ‘ materia 
secunda’) to denote that which has dimensions and has 
in fact, been ‘measured out’ or ‘made’ (nirmdata), 

** From the same root, Vedic Trtsu. The Trtsavah, 
i.e. Vasistha and other priests of King Sudis, whom 
Indra befriends, are doubtless the Rsis or Breaths in 
and by whom the Sacrifice is celebrated. 

The whole problem of these khdni, conduits or 
channels, the niskhdtah panthah of the Breaths (JUB 
4.24.9, ef. Philo Agr. 97 épiyuacw 4} xdopuacw .. . riv 
aicdjcewv), has been confused by a failure to recognize 
that the khani of the Rgveda and those of the Upanisads 
are the same, and failure to recognize the symbolism of 
irrigation according to which these dug-out paths are 
the doors or sluices through which the streams of con- 
sciousness flow as from a common source. The ‘ first 
references’ to the seven openings of the powers of per- 
ception and action are not those of AV 10.8.9 (or 
10.2.6) as Keith maintained (Aitareya Aranyaka, 195, 
note 13 [1909]) but in RV passim, where it is usually 
Indra (i.e. qua solar Breath) that releases the ‘ seven 
rivers’ that had been Varuna’s (8. 69.12, cf. AV 3.13. 
1, 2) or Vrtra’s (passim), and it is obvious that the 
khani, like the streams, must have been seven. So RV 
2.15.3 khdny dtrnan nadinim (= sindhindm else- 
where) and similar expressions in RV correspond to AV 
10.2.6 kaéh saptad khdni vi tatarda sirséni? and KU 4.1 
khani vyatrnat (where again the number is unspecified, 
though the reference is unquestionably to the seven 
Breaths). AV 10.2.6 continues kdrndv imdi_ nédsike 
céksani mikham, and this is perfectly intelligible, imau 
implying a deictic reference to the pairs of ears, nostrils 
and eyes. For atrnan quoted from RV in TS 2. 3. 14.5, 
Keith’s ‘ crushed ’ is quite as unintelligible as the expres- 
sions ‘cursed,’ ‘injured,’ ‘damned,’ or ‘doomed’ cited 
by Rawson in connection with KU 4.1 atrnat (Katha 
Upanisad, 149 [1934]): Rawson himself (p. 148) has 
‘ pierced the senses outward,’ but the khdni are the doors 
of the senses, not the senses themselves, and all that 
Sankara means by him’sitavan ete. is what is implied by 
Téuveww 6d6v = secare viam, to make one’s way, not to 
destroy it! It is, in fact, from the curse that the in- 
hibited streams are released (RV 1.93.5). 

Rawson at the same time, discussing dvrtta caksus 
(‘in-staring’) completely belies Plato who (like Rimi, 
Tauler, Boehme, Blake, etc.) in fact commends those 
studies ‘that compel the soul to turn its vision inward’ 
(Rep. 526 E, ef. Phaedo 83 B); which is only pertinent 
in the present connection because it implies the com- 
pletion of the cycle of experience by a closing up again 
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those of the two eyes, ears, nostrils and mouth, 
which are the seven essential parts of the head 


ncaa alae 
of the doors of perception, although, as Meister Eckhart 
says, ‘anyone who turns within before his sight is clear 
will be repelled, for this light blinds weak eyes.’ 

If the identification of the Rsis with the seven Breaths, 
or of the latter with the seven Rivers seems strange to 
us, it is mainly, if not only, because the traditional 
psychology and the concept of ‘ streams of consciousness ’ 
are unfamiliar to us, who are swept away and now well- 
nigh drowned by them (cf. MU 3.2; Timaeus 43 B). 
In the first place, however, the word rsi itself derives 
from Vrs, to ‘rush,’ and with respect to fluids, to 
‘flow’; in RV 8.94.7 where the Maruts ‘rush’ 
(arsanti) Siyana rightly calls them ‘ Rsi-Maruts.’ Not 
only, indeed, are the Rsis and Maruts repeatedly and 
expressly identified with the Breaths and specifically 
with the seven Breaths in the head of the reintegrated 
Agni Vaisvinara, whose head is also the Sun with his 
seven Rays (for all of which the references have been 
cited), but these Rays by which we see, hear, etc. are 
actually still called ‘rivers’ (sindhavah) in JUB 1. 28. 
8,9, and Vac a ‘stream’ (kulyd, ib. 1.58.3, cf. SB 
6.1.1.9 and Timaeus 75 E 7d 3é Adywv . . . péov). RV 
2.11.8, where the roaring torrents of rain ‘ distribute 
Indra’s blast’ (dhamdnim) is echoed in CU 3.19.2 yd 
dhamanayas té nadyah (Sankara, dehe . .. sirah); 
and similarly RV 1.85.10 where the Maruts ‘ play the 
flute’ (dhdmanto véndm) in Prasna Up. 2.5 where 
bina = Sarira, cf. AV 10.2.17 and AA 5.1.4 where 
bana and véna = vind (harp) in the sense of AA 3.2.5 
‘this divine harp’ (daivi vind), viz. the body, and, as 
Keith justly remarks, ‘this explains Prasna Upanisad 
II. 2.2. Maruts and Breaths alike are ‘ songsters,’ and if 
the Breath is called a ‘ sounding’ (nadah) in AA 1.3.8, 
this is again an allusion to the rushing rivers, called 
nadyah because they ‘roared’ (dnadatd) when they 
descended at the slaying of Vrtra (AV 3.13.1; TS 5.6. 
1.2): and ‘then, indeed, I see, yea also hear [ete.], 
when their roar (ghésa) and their voice (vdc) reaches 
me.’ So far, all this is nothing but the particular Indian 
form of the universal assumption that we are the 
instruments of the Spirit, on which it plays, harmon- 
iously if we cooperate but stridently if we resist (cf. 
Plato, Laches 188D, wovorxés; Plutarch, Mor. 404B 
yuxn 8 bpyavov Beot; Philo, Spec. 4.49, Mut. 139; 
Boehme, Sig. Rer. 16. 3,7 ‘as an organ of divers sounds 
and various notes . . . but one air or breath in all, 
which sounds in each note or pipe according as the 
instrument or organ is made’). 

In the Upanisads the conduits of the Breaths are 
usually called nddyah, ‘ pipes,’ or hitdh, ‘ allocations’ 
(for the references see Haas in Hume, Thirteen Principal 
Upanishads, 519, 521 [1934]).* These ducts, which are 


*In BU 4.2.3 what ‘flows’ (dsravati) in these ducts 
1s, according to Sankara, that subtle food that nourishes 
the subtle, i.e. mental body, i.e. the reports of the 
Senses; hence in Jaina psychology, the seven dsravas or 
psychic ef- and in-fluences, and in Buddhism the dsavas 
or ‘fluxes,’ freedom from which is a sine qua non of 
Arahatta, the Arahant being khindsava and andsava. 
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(Opif. 119) and correspond to the seven directions 
of motion (Opif. 122, LA 1.12; cf. Timaeus 34A 


not veins, correspond exactly to the bodily mépo through 
which the soul is disseminated (mapeorapyévn) and feels 
and suffers accordingly (Awiochus 366); the concept 
goes back at least to Alkmaion (ca. 500 B.C.) for whom, 
as A. H. Blakeney says (Awiochus, 46 [London, 1937]) 
‘the mépo: were a physiological expression denoting the 
passages along which sensations reach the heart.’ A 
‘ pipe’ may be either a conduit of air, as in RV 10. 135.7 
where ndlih is ‘ flute,’ and in the expression gala néadi, 
‘gullet’; or of water, as in AV 10.7.15 ‘pipes (aque- 
ducts, channels) of the Sea assembled in the Man’ 
(samudré, ydsya nddyah ptrusé 'dhi saméhitah, cf. VS 
34. 55 sapta rsayah pratihitah sacire) : and these ‘ pipes’ 
are surely the same as the ‘dug-out pathways, tribu- 
taries [in both senses of the word], these Breaths,’ JUB 
4.24.9). The symbolism throughout is one of irrigation 
and cultivation: Indra is the apdm net? (RV 2.12. 7, ef. 
7.47.4 indro dradat gatim ... té sindhavah and 49.1, 4 
indro yi... rardda té dpo devir thd mdm avantu), 
or Agni netd sindhiindm (7.5.2), in the same sense that 
the Sun is so often said to ‘lead forth’ (prani) the 
Breaths; the Devah severally (Agni, Vayu, Aditya and 
Visve Devatéh) are similarly apdm netdréd ... anna- 
dyadya, JUB 1.34.6,11. ‘Mind (manas) is the pool 
(hradah,—that hrada in which the inveterated Cyavana’s 
youth was renewed at his desire, SB 4.1.5.12, and the 
devadaha of J 1.52) of all desires [i.e. the cosmic 
‘wishing well’], and Voice (vdc) its stream’ (kulyd), 
and ‘even as men lead forth water from a pool by 
means of a stream, even so the Cantor leads it from the 
Mind by means of the Voice to the Sacrificer whose 
wishes he fulfills’ (JUB 1.58.3,4, ef. Philo, DA 28). 
When, then, in the Atharvan hymn addressed to the 
Waters (AV 3.13) we find ‘May they reach me, to- 
gether with Breath (prénéna, comm. caksurddind ‘ with 
vision and the rest of the powers’) and with splendor 
(vdreasad). . . Come hither (tha, Comm. asmin 
khatadesé, and like tha in RV 7.47.4) thus, ye potent 
ones, where I shall make you to enter in’ (vésaydmt) : 
and know that these formulae are used both (1) in 
connection with the actual irrigation of fields and (2) 
in the ritual of the edification of the Fire-altar, it would 
seem absurd, and contrary to every sound principle of 
exegesis * to suppose that their reference is only literal 
and not also, as Sayana implies, anagogic (para- 
marthika); Siyana’s khdtadege (on RV 7. 47. 4, 
pradege) being not only a cultivated field but also the 
bodily field or pasture (BD 4.40, BG 13.2) with its 


**Etenim nunc nobis propositum est ut Evangelium 
[srutim] senpibile transmutemus in intelligibile et 
spirituale’ (Origen, cited by Thomassin, De inc. verbi 
1.10). ‘Scripture was spoken from the beginning only 
to those who understand. .. . We must therefore occupy 
ourselves not with the expression, but with the meaning’ 
(Clement of Alexandria, Stromata 6.15,16). ‘ Whoever 
studies not the Vedas is like a trunk without a head; 
one who studies them but does not understand their 
meaning is like a post that simply bears its load’ | 
(SA 14). 
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and Clement of Alexandria, Stromata 6.16), i.e. 
to the three two-way dimensions of space and their 
central point of intersection where the only motion 
is self-contained. Collectively and distributively, 
the sensitive power is the ‘Woman’ * in every- 
man, made to be the helper and ally of the Man, 
but who may be seduced by pleasure; and briefly, 
all the relations of vois to aic@yors correspond to 
those of Manas and Vic in the Vedic psychology. 


niskhatadh panthd,—as in JUB 4.24.9 with particular 
reference to the face with its excavated khani through 
which flow the streams of consciousness. That would 
be just as Philo (Agr. 22) points out that Genesis 4. 12f. 
is not merely mepi yas dpewhs cal wediddos but also mepi 
Trav Kad’ éxacrov huey divauewr; and, indeed, even today 
the references of ‘ culture,’ Philo’s 4 ris Yuxis yewpy:xt, 
Agr. 20, are not only to vegetables! 

The Breaths are at the same time hitdh (pp. either 
of Vdha, to place, or Vhi, to send forth, impel; with the 
literal sense of ‘ dike’ in Manu 9.274) in the same sense 
that the Maruts, the ‘subjects’ or ‘commons’ (vi) 
of the Gods are delegated or appointed powers (hitd iva 
. .. vibhiitayah RV 1. 166. 3,8,11, cf. AA 2.1.7, Svet. 
Up. 3. 21, BG 10. 40,41), and just as Agni, the bestower 
of the ‘Seven Treasures’ (saptd rdtnd) in every house, 
is hité hitésu (RV 5.1.5) with reference (1) to the 
placing of the Fire amongst the logs on household 
hearths where the Agnihotra is outwardly performed 
and (2) to the Fire amongst the Breaths in the human 
house (body), inhabited by the Gods who ‘made the 
mortal their home, and entered into man’ (AV 11.8. 18) 
and the place where the Internal Agnihotra is performed. 
The Breaths are hitéh, again, in the sense that the 
Breath is hitah, his members (angdni, cf. JUB 1.48.3 
sajatd angani, BU 1.3.19 Breath as angandm rasah; and 
membra in Paradiso 2.134) upahitadh (SB 6. 1.2. 14,15). 
Their ‘appointment’ is to their ‘stations’ (yatha- 
yatanam, AA 2.4.2; sthdnesu, SvetUp. 5.11) in due 
order (yathd kramena, MU 6.31). Taking hitah from 
Vdhd, a secondary sense is that of ‘friends’ (cf. sakhi 
and sdkhdyah often in RV of Indra and the Maruts), 
appropriate because the Breaths are the ‘own men’ 
(svdh), ‘allies’ (svd@payah), ‘home-men’ (gayah) and 
‘tributaries’ (balihrtah) of their Overlord the Breath, 
Sun, Indra, Agni, Brhaspati or Prajaipati as prand- 
dhipati, prana-sarira-netr, gandnam ganapatih, Rex An- 
gelorum. It is just in the same way that Philo calls 
the powers of the soul ciuuaxor (LA 2.24) and dopyddpa 
(passim), and the Angels (Fug. 212). 

** Vic, Maya, Sakti, Indrini, Saci, Sri; for the most 
part, like ‘ Victoria,’ collective names. These are the 
‘Woman’ of BU 4. 1.6, to be read with 1.2.4 and 1.5.7; 
Brahma’s dnandam subsists in the union of Manas with 
Vie and the consequent generation of a filial concept or 
second self in his own likeness, i.e. Prina. Again, SB 
6.1.2.8 with TaittUp. 1.6 sa manasd vacam mithunam 
samabhavat . .. mana dnandam. Cf. Aristotle Met. 
7 - 2 = h Yap vov 


7.7-9 ) Oewpla rd Hdiorov xal adpicroy 
évépyera [Ocov] wr. 





So, then, God, by his inbreathing, ‘through the 
median breath (8:4 rod pécov mvevparos) ** projects 
the power that proceeds from himself’ (LA 1,37) 
and so ‘ensouls’ the body (LA 1.36, Opif. 1.39)— 
just as in SB 6.1.1.2, ‘ This same Breath in the 
midst is assuredly Indra; for he, by his power 
(indriya) kindled (ainddha) ** the Breaths from 


35 Cf. Timaeus 34B Yuxhy be els 7d péoov. Philo’s rd 
uécov mvevua corresponds to Skr. madhya prana, as, e.g. 
in AA 2.2.4, BU 1.5.22 and 2.1.10. This centrality is 
repeatedly developed in an architectural symbolism of 
the king-post and rafters of the cosmic or microcosmic 
house; ef. AV 10.7. 38 tésmin [skambhé] Srayante ... 
devd ... parita iva sdkhah; 10.8. 34 ndbhav iva éritéh; 
3.12.6 sthiindm ddhi roha vamésa; in the last certainly 
with the double entendre explicit in AA 3.1.4 préno 
vamsa and BU 2.2.1 prénah sthiind. Sritah (Véri as 
in Sarman, Sarana, sam-o-saranam etc.) is primarily 
‘leaning,’ ‘impending,’ ‘sloping,’ ‘tending towards,’ as 
rafters rest against the roof-ridge or roof-plate to which 
they converge and in which they are synthesised. The 
Breath is then the Kingpost (sdla-vaméa) upon and in 
which, at its head, the seven other beams (‘ eye, ear, 
mind, voice, sensitive powers, body and whole self’) 
rest, meet, and are samdahitdh—in samaddhi—AA 3.2.1: 
that is, as it is so often said of the Gods ekadhd or 
ekam bhavanti, and, indeed ‘they say, “it is from the 
size of a span (prddesa-mdtrat) hence (itas, deictic) 
these [divinities] become one,” and this is the Brahma- 
way (brahmdvartah, JUB 3.33.5,7), i.e. the brahma- 
patha, or deva-patha, as contrasted with the ‘man’s 
way’ (mdnavam dvartam) to which those who follow 
the former never return (CU 4.15.6). Architecturally, 
the circumambient dependents crown and glorify their 
central principle of which they are the radii, rays, or 
ribs; ‘that Brahma-splendor is surrounded by glory’ 
(Sriya parivrddham, JUB 4.24.11), the Sun in turn 
extending to the Gods, the Rsis, their Glory (ri) when 
they sang unto him and so upheld him (JUB 1. 55.4- 
9),—just as, in a domed house the roof-plate (repre- 
senting the sun) and the rafters (as it were his rays) 
support one another, or as a king and his ministers 
cooperate (J 3. 317-319, ef. JAOS 50.239). For further 
details of the architectural symbolism see my Pali 
kanniké = Circular Roofplate, JAOS 50 (1930); Eck- 
stein, Speculum 14 (1939); Sunkiss, JAOS 60 (1940); 
Symbolism of the Dome, JHQ 14 (1938); and Some 
Sources of Buddhist Iconography, B. C. Law Volume 1 
(1945). Philo does not develope this architectural 
symbolism except in so far as he treats the pillar as the 
most adequate symbol of the Logos. But with JUB 
4.24.11 ériyd parivrddhani, cf. Spec. 1. 45 ‘ By “Thy 
glory” I understand the powers that form Thy body- 
guard,’ and in the Coptic Gnostic Treatise XI ‘Upon 
whose head the Aeons are a crown of glory darting 
forth rays.’ 

86 Indho ha vai naémaisah, tam indram san tam indra 
ity dcaksate, BU 4.2.2. Skr. indh, VAIO in aiéjp and 
indhah suggests the function of the agnidh or agnim- 
indhah who lights the sacrifice-fire. Some trace of the 
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the midst,’ i.e. brought to life the Seven Rsis or 
Seven Men of whom the Man, Agni-Prajapati, is 
composite. These are, likewise, the ‘seven sons’ 
of the Sun (RV 1. 164.1), i.e. the Seven Rays 
of the Sun, for ‘the Sun’s rays are his sons’ 
(JUB 2.9. 10, ef. 2.5.8; Nirukta 4.26), the 
Visve Devah (SB 3. 9. 2. 6, 4. 3.1. 27), the Maruts 
(SB 3.9.1.18) the Breaths (prdnddayah, MU 
6.26 and 31); as equated with the Sadhya Devah 
(SB 10.2.2.1-5). With these rays, too, the 
righteous departed are identified (SB 1. 9. 3. 10)— 
‘Then shalt thou back into thy Centre fall, a 
conscious Ray of that eternal All’ (Mantiqu’t- 
Tair, tr. Fitzgerald)—for ‘Under the theory of 
procession by powers, souls are described as rays’ 
(Plotinus, Enneads 6. 4. 3).*7 





originally ‘ etherial ’ source of the flame seems to survive 
in the miraculous kindling of the pyre, accomplished 
by the brahmiydn, and a proof of his superior Brahman- 
hood, in TS 2.5.8, ef. Mahdvagga 1.20.13, cf. Philo, 
Moses 2.154,155 ‘Whether the flame was an etherial 
spark (al@épos dwéomacua, see Note 31) . . . that fell 
upon the altar . . . untouched by the fire of daily use.’ 
I have undertaken elsewhere a comparative study of the 
Greek and Indian concepts of Ether (Skr. dkdéa, 
implying rather light than fire, but identical with 
aléjp as quintessentia) and shall only cite here the 
equations of Ether with Zeus and Indra: JUB 1.31.1 
sa yas sa dkdga indra eva sah, Heracleitus fr. 30 
alépios Alos, Aeschylus fr. 34 Zets éorw alénp, Euripides 
fr. 386 rovd’ dreipoy aldépa . . . rovroy voute Znva and, 
the soul being a ‘ portion of Ether’ (Philo LA 3.161, 
see Note 31), Awiochus 366, on the yearning of the soul 
for her native (av¥udvdos) celestial Ether, ‘for ever 
reaching out towards life there, and for the choral 
dances.’ 

In any case, the kindling of fire is analogous to the 
kindling of life. ‘Kindled,’ i.e. ‘brought to life,’ is 
particularly appropriate in connection with the Breaths, 
since these are (like the Maruts, RV 2.34.1, 3.26.4) 
fires (agnayah) or measures of fire (tejo-mdtrah) 
themselves (cf. my Measures of Fire, O Instituto 100 
[Coimbra 1942]). It is in and by means of these powers, 
these sensible fires, functioning as household priests, 
that one sacrifices the sensibilia metaphysically: visaydn 

.- indriydgnisu juhvati, BG 4.26, prand vai devd... 
tesu paroksam juhoti, TS 6.1.4.5. Cf. Note 31. 

** The doctrine of the Seven Rays of Agni or the Sun 
is fundamental and universal, and underlies the icono- 
graphy of the six-armed cross, six-spoked wheel, and that 
of the circle filled by six peripheral and one central 
smaller circles. It is repeatedly enunciated throughout 
the Vedic tradition, notably, for example, in SB 1.9. 3. 
16 and 2.3.1.7, with Mahidhara’s commentary; of the 
Seven Rays of the Sun mentioned in RV 1. 105.9, 2.5.2 
and AV 7. 107.1 (and elsewhere), six correspond to the 
directions of space and the seventh and best, or supreme 
light (param bhad) is the disk (mandala) of the Sun 
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The concept of the ‘ Seven Men’ has equivalents 


elsewhere. For example, in the Hermetica 1. 16, 
17 there are Seven Administrators, whose admin- 
istration is called Destiny, and whose character 
inheres in the Man. Similarly in the Testamen- 
tum Reuben, ch. 2, ‘ Seven spirits (zvevpara) were 
given (to man) at the creation, to do all his works 


himself, Hiranyagarbha, Prajipati or Indra, References 
to the Sun himself as this ‘ highest light ’ abound: so RV 
1.50.10 siiryam ... jydétir uttamdm, 1.113. 1 sréstham 
jyétisim jyétis (‘most glorious Light of lights’), TS 
1. 6.6.1 rasmindm éresthah; and this highest light is 
the Janua Coeli, moksa dvdra,—yat param atibhati... 
tam abhyatimucyate, JUB 1.30.4,—‘I am the door’ 
(John 10.7). These rays determine as many regions, 
which can be regarded either as spatial or temporal, and 
each with its proper qualities. As Clement of Alex- 
andria says, ‘there proceed from God, the heart of the 
world, indefinite extensions, upwards and downwards, 
to right and left, backward and forward. Looking in 
these six directions, as at a constant number, he com- 
pletes the creation of the world, of which he is the 
beginning and the end. In him the six phases of time 
have their end, and it is from him that they receive 
their indefinite extension. And that is the secret of the 
number seven.’ And so, as Luc Benoist, from whom 
I cite the foregoing, says, ‘les six directions de l’espace 
manifestent, suivant le symbolisme de Clément d’Alex- 
andrie, la présence simultanée des six jours de la créa- 
tion, le septiéme étant le jour du repos, du retour au 
centre et au principe’ (Art du Monde, 3rd ed., 63 
[Paris, 1941],—a summary of the Stromata 6.16 on 
the ‘seventh day’). 

Needless to say that the symbolism of the domed 
roof or the wheel is the same as that of the circle with 
its radii which, like the rays of the sun, are indefinitely 
numerous, but with reference to the three-dimensional 
nature of space naturally six. St. Bonaventura’s dictum 
is familiar, that God is a circle of which the centre is 
everywhere and circumference nowhere; and such a circle 
of light, posited against a background of darkness, better 
than any other symbol represents the totality of the 
finite-infinite (parimitdparimitam), or shown-unshown 
(vyaktavyaktam). In HJAS 1.45 I have shown how 
such a circle with its radii and concentric peripheries 
exhibits the doctrine of exemplarism and illustrates the 
extension of the many from the simple unity in which 
the multiple possibilities inhere. It is precisely in this 
sense that St. Thomas Aquinas sees in the undimensioned 
centre or unextended point (Skr. bindu) an image of the 
divine omniscience and omnipotence: ‘ If anyone were able 
to know intimately the whole mystery of the central point 
in a sphere, he would see in this simple point the origin 
of all the radii, and the distinctions of every terminus 
of the possible infinity of radii. It is thus, say some of 
the Scolastics, that God in his simplicity knows the 
possible infinity of beings and sees in his own essence 
the origin, the exemplary cause, the final cause, the idea 
of each of these effects, of each of the radii of his crea- 
tive omnipotence’ (De principio scientiae Dei, 14, cited 
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. . . spirits of life, sight, hearing, smell, taste, 
generation, and as eighth the spirit of sleep,’ and 
when the man sleeps, the rest depart [cf. SB 
3. 2. 2. 23, 10. 5. 2.15]: Eisler identifies the Seven 
with the ‘ sieben nach stoischen Lehre vom Herzen 
bzw. dem jyenovxev der Seele als Luftstréme nach 
den betreffenden Geisteswerkzeugen fliessenden 
Seelenteile, bestehend aus den fiinf Sinne, dazu 
Zeugungskraft und Sprachvermégen,’ **—a group- 
ing met with also in the Upanisads and in Philo. 
Perhaps even closer is the concept of the sevenfold 
Ahura Mazda; the Seven Amesha-spentas are one 
mind, one speech, one deed, and their one father 
and captain is Ahura Mazda.*® 


Philo, in LA 1.26, discussing Genesis 2. 6, 
enunciates what sounds like a translation or para- 
phrase of JUB 1.58.3, 4: ‘Mind is the pool of 
all desires, and Voice its stream’ and ‘even as 
men lead forth water from a pool by means of a 
stream, so the Cantor leads it from the Mind by 
means of the Voice to the Sacrificer’; what Philo 
says is that the Mind is called a ‘ spring’ and the 
senses a ‘face,’ because Nature [i.e. Natura natu- 
rans, Creatrix universalis, Deus] ‘ exercising fore- 
thought (zpopnPovpévy)*° in all things assigned this 
place to them as the most suitable for their specific 
activities: and the Mind, like a spring, waters the 
senses, sending to each of them the streams suit- 
able to it.’ Similarly Peter Sterry: ‘The Spirit 
is the Fountain of Life, which flows forth from 
God to Feed, and Maintain the Breath of Life in 


by A. Gratry, Logic, 327 [English edition, Chicago, 
1944]). 

At the same time the number seven considered in 
connection with the necessary triplicity of any extent 
(which must have a beginning, middle, and end, or earth, 
air, and sky) establishes the twenty-one-foldness of the 
whole universe, the Sun himself being the twenty-first 
from here, and what is beyond him a_ twenty-second 
(SB 8. 4.1.12, CU 2.10.5, ete.) ; the procession of the 
Rivers themselves being therefore at the same time 
seven- and three-fold (RV 10.75.1). Cf. also Note 21, 
and René Guénon, Le symbolisme de la croiz. 

°° R. Eisler, Orphisch-Dionysische Mysterien-Gedanken 
in der Christlichen Antike, Vortrdége der Bib. Warburg, 
2.87 (1922-1923). 

®° See Yasht 19.15 and 23-290 in SBE 4. 

*° Regarding the discussions of Prometheus, mpoujdea, 
and Skr. Vmath in pra-manthana, I venture to suggest 
that the senses ‘churn’ (kindle) and ‘learn’ coincide 
in the common root, cf. SvetUp. 2.6 agnir yatrabhi- 
mathyate .. . tatra samjayate manah. We still some- 
times think of study as a ‘grind.’ 











the Body. When the time of Death comes, this 
Spirit draws back to their Head [i.e. source] 
again Those Streams of Life by which it went 
forth into the Body.’ ** Sterry’s last sentence cor- 
responds exactly to the doctrine enunciated in BU 
4.4.1-3: sa [Brahma, Atman] etds tejomatrah 
samabhyddadanah . . . dtmanam upasamharati, 
and BG 2.58: samharate .. . indriyant; and this 
withdrawal is really the denouement or xatacrpody 
of life’s drama (upasamhrti, DaSariipa 1. 36.96), 
the rite of which Death is the avabhrta (CU 
3.17. 5)—‘ unum ex vitae officiis, mori’ (Seneca, 
Ep. 77 ad fin.). Finally, I cite from an early 
Irish source (as only one of many striking Indo- 
Irish parallels) a description of the codias myn: * 
‘The fountain which thou sawest, with the five 
streams out of it, is the Fountain of Knowledge, 
and the streams are the five senses through which 
knowledge is obtained. And no one will have 
knowledge who drinks not a draught out of the 
fountain itself and out of the streams. The folk 
of many arts are those who drink out of them 
both.’ ** 

In conclusion, I think that it has been shown 
not only that the Vedic dasdngulam is really a 
designation of the Face of God, but also that the 
Vedic psychology of the Sevenfold Man and his 
Face is not in any exclusive sense an Indian doc- 
trine but much rather the Indian form of a tradi- 
tional psychology of which the expressions are to 
be found almost everywhere, and that becomes the 
more intelligible the more we realise its univer- 


“1V. de Sola Pinto, Peter Sterry, Platonist and 
Puritan, 156-157 (1934). 

*2 Philo’s expression, Fug. 97. This is the Well at the 
World’s End, padé paramé mddhva titsah, RV 1. 154.5; 
SvetUp. 2.6 somo yatratiricyate tatra samjayate manas. 
This is the sindhindm udayd of RV 8.41.2, the dyum- 
nasdham ... ttsam of 1. 121.8, the titsam . . . dksitam 
and avatém ... dksitam of 1. 64.6, 8.7.16 and 8.72. 10, 
the ‘inexhaustible spring’ which it is ours to ‘milk’ 
(duhdntah, 8.7.16) or ‘pour’ (indram ttsamh né 
vdsunah sicdmahe, 2.16.7). The Indian Soma, like the 
Nordic ‘ Mead,’ is the source of wisdom as much as of 
life. 

On the Fons Vitae generally, cf. E. W. Hopkins, The 
Fountain of Youth, JAOS 26. In Christian theology, 
the Fons Vitae is equated with the Word as the source 
of the ‘living water.’ 

*°T. P. Cross and C. H. Slover, Ancient Irish Tales, 
509 (1936). Cf. SvetUp. 1.5 (Brahma as a river of five 
streams, whose waves are the Breaths, originating in the 
perceptive intellect). 
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sality. At the same time it is important to realize 
that this is not merely a science to be regarded 
gs an end in itself, but also a Way, perfectly 
adapted to man’s last end of self-negation and 
Self-realisation. 
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For He who dty atisthad dasangulam, kai 
éoxjvoce ev tiv, 6 évrds advOpwros, is the Eternal 
Man, VaiSvanara-Purusa, siiryo nfn, sarvinam 
bhitandm atma, and THAT art THOU,—not 
‘that which thou callest “I” or “ myself.” 





POEMS BY NIMR IBN ‘ADWAN, XXI TO XLIV 


Part II 


H. Henry SPorr 
AND 
Ex1as NASRALLAH HADDAD 


Names of the Persons who recited to us Poems 
Ito XLIV: 


‘Ode Abii Sliman es-Salti, poems: 1; 2; 4; 10; 11; 
13; 14; 16; 20; 31; 32; 33. 

‘Asif al-‘Afif min ‘ASira al-Fehés, poems: 3; 23; 
25; 3%; 38; 39; 43. 

Misa Hassan Ahmed Sa‘ide ‘Abd er-Rahman min 
el-Qubébe, poems: 5; 8; 41; 42. 

‘Atiwi Eff. al-Miisa min es-Salt, poems: 6; 18; 
19; 26; 27; 30; 40. 

‘Adwin Bedawi, near ‘Ain ‘Agiiz, poems: Variant 
to IT; 7;15;17%. 

Fallah al-Muflih min Kefr Malik, poems: 9; 21; 
22. 

Slimin ben Muhammad Eff. al-Hatib es-Salti, 
poems: 12; 44. 

Mustafa ad-Da‘igi es-Simi, poems: 24; 35; 36. 

‘Aqil ben Dib ad-Daqm al-Hawatmi es-Salti, 
poems: 28; 29; 34. 


XXXI 


1, sér* al-galam bal-hibr ya‘gab sara 
min zézaf? al-girtaés* ya munyati sar 
2. ballir salami wag% bal-galib nara 
min mdgad an-namrid ma augad an-nar 
3. min ‘asr* daiid u-till al-adhara ® 
ma Sift ahad habbar ‘in balwai bibbar 
4, ya'gib abat al-lél ityini sahhara 
ahiss fihom Sabb hindi u-zingar 
5. adirhom lan-ndm malhom madara 
sayim u-hayim ‘in Zana az-zid migdar ® 
6. law? hagg bét allah bahi n-nwara* 
law hagg man ah ad-dalilén muhtir ® 


7. 


8. 


9. 


10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


14, 


15. 


16. 


1%. 


18. 


law hagg man fog al-bisita mizara 
law hagg matte u-ma dha zuwwar 
ya‘gab law talfi gimi* al-‘idara 

min sahar nagd il-tinis u-singar 
u-talfi banat al-badu gam‘an tibara 
fog al-hiwadig zaiyanu ¢ill hauwar 
u-talfi banat aslamha waiya*® n-nasara 
brahag yarhig mirhig céf nuwar 
wigaddimu wadha dak an-nahara 
wigiliin ya nimr ahtazz wihtar 
mahtar alla nir ‘éni hiyara 

as-sahib alli farr galbi mi‘oh tar 

alli hiditah ¢éf ganya t-tmara 

yasbah ligamriya anb al-bét sahhar 
rihat gisadha ¢éf rihat ibhara 

éima salhadi mamzig min yadd hammar 
‘aléha lagidd ag-éb wahtr ihwiara 
wahinn hinin at-tilb at-tayih™ ‘in ad-dar 
ya‘gib min wagdi todib al-hgara 

éitir at-ta’auwah yahidni ‘ala n-nar 
min lamni ho tor willa hmara 

at-tor a8uh?? an gilt loh dir yindar 
u-min lamni yabla ibsammin u-sira 
u-yabla ib‘azirin gassaf al-a‘mar 


XXXII 


ya misilmin allah ya ‘abdén 

ya ‘abdén al-wahd alli ma lah usaf 
ya garyin al-hamd ya mithaiyén 

ya ‘abdén alli ihauwif u-ma ihaf 
min fas lamiknas lamardén 

min hadd ga‘ al-bahar ligabal gaf 
min Saf galb mitl galbi hizén 

ya harr galbi kaSdlaftah* bimidlaf? 











































10. 
11. 


12. 


10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 


. dinya rariira u-hinat ya ‘alamén*® 


‘ala s-sahib alli Gin lirthi zén 
wadha gimar law a‘talat min fog miSraf 
lasih séht ad-dib daggtoh ib‘anin 
wasih ya hillti min ras miSraf 

wasih séhet alli imfarig hililén * 
Sibh ad-dilil alli ‘ala 1-bab waggaf 
wadir kad-darwi8 u-bah¢i birtén * 
wadir al-kin immal° -gaf lal-gaf 
u-baltum ‘alhaddi ibrah al-yimin 
u-baltum ‘al-wagna ibrahat wikfaf 
wagul ba‘la s-sdt ya ‘ilamén 

min Saf nir al-‘én ya hillati man Saf 
min limni allih yigta* yiminah 
wigaddi zamanah bén al-halg raggaf 
u-yabla ibharba min‘ yimin simina 
tagta‘ misirinah ma‘ mOzat al-ihdaf 


XXXIIT 


‘ahadanni bid al-liyali ya hallén* 
bigmarhom yadwiin ® sid al-liyali 
halafan ‘ihdat al-tiwatib u-zallén* 

ma Sifthom bal-‘én illa ziwAli 

nadét ba‘la s-sdt yOmin tigaffén * 
ta‘au® Séfau ya munyati amr il ® bida li 
galu bida lak amr gilt amrén 

yabru gismi mitl bari al-hilali 

auwal amr rabbi rimani bsihmén 

sabin abyadén al-wagh wad-damm sali 
la bwénina* haggin u-la bwénina dén 
u-la bwénina dammin u-la ¢asr mili 
illa mnil * -hissid fitnat mala‘in 

adha hali al-gism bal-ard bali® 

u-tini amr kanu ‘aléha migimin 
tizahzahu taiya t-tara ya halali 

ya minyati hallu lana ag-fadd wan-nén °° 
éitr as-sahar u-ma tab ‘én az-zalali 

Sari lag-firin u-lad-déf hi8Smén ™ 
rayathum bitill maghad tilali 

gar at-tibr yanba‘ bé& az-zihidén 
war-ramal min ba‘d ar-rihis sar rali 
wal-asad ba‘d al-‘izz saru dililén 
wad-dabh ** wal-‘agraS ‘an-nimr sili 
dauwartha imn aS-Sarg lard i‘bilén 

wil **-bab suhr al-ror u-lard ar-rmili 
ma ligét imsa‘id wala ligét li im‘én 
u-lah min yiridd al-himil u-law Gin mali 
lamin a&¢i m6g* al-galb ya nas lainén 
wat-tubb min sig al-mhibbin ya nas hali 
sallamt amri lalladi raf* al-rén 

ilahi ta‘ila ya‘lam ibsirr hali 
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18. 
19. 


20. 


tubban ‘ala d-dinya hayal u-zawali 
wal** ma isaddig yanzur las-silatén 
hafathom ** suléma**® u-éam tahfi gyali 
ya galb salli ‘ala alli aShar ad-dén 
wahfi bséf al-hagg gdm ad-dalali 

min lamni yabla ibginn al-fara‘én *° 
u-yabla ibharba yikin sinnha ilali 


XXXIV 


noba galas nimr el-‘adwin ma‘ izlima’ agbal 
‘aléh watihadda* loh bal-giwab yaS¢i loh ihmimoh 
bal-gasida 


1. 


2. 


10. 


11. 


zall al-galam yabii mhimmad nisabna 
la‘id raddat al-miwazim ? bidéna 
haihat ya dahrin mida law nidabna 
haihat ya dahrin mida gabl wéna 

ya ma ‘ala d-dinya dihiéna u-li‘ibna 
ya ma ‘ala d-dinya haténa u-bacéna 
ya ma bi‘agSat as-sibayi‘* ‘atabna 
ya ma bi‘arkat al-meliga Sizéna * 

ya ma ‘ala zhir is-silayil® ricibna 
ya ma ‘ala nazl al-m‘adi ‘adéna 

ya ma bgasbat hal-banadig li‘ibna 
wibdin min ris al-‘awali riména 


. ya ma farihna u-ya ma taribna 


min lahm hil u-lahm dan u-simina 
inhid isdirhan ya ma li‘ibna 
u-nafrah u-natrab ‘ala til liyalina 
ya ma ‘ala fur’ al-manasib li‘ibna 
wibmalna zén al-‘acdyif liwéna 
tan‘af dinyak law biha raribna 
latinni yabu mhimmad Sift 5éna ° 
u-ya rabb tasmah lana bima ¢asibna 
wibganntak ya rabb tabdil ‘aléna 


Variant to XXXIV: 





ya ma farihna u-ya ma taribna 
ya ma tiniwahna u-yaé ma baténa 
ya ma bi‘agfat as-sibaya ‘aténa 
min lahm hil u-lahm dan u-simina 
inhid isdirhin ya ma litibna 
nafrah u-natrab ‘ala til lélna 

ya ma min fog il-wisdyid adga‘na 
wabmalna zén al-‘acayif lawéna 
tan‘af dunyak law biha riribna 
la¢inni yabi mhammad 8ifit Séna 
ahir dahrin ya riya8 al-‘én Sibna 
bacir nihalliha liman yatlina 

ya rabb tasmah lina bima ¢asibna 
wabganntak ya rabb tabdil ‘aléna 


















yal 
oh 











il-ror il-rarbi radat umrutoh farsal ‘ala nimr ibn 8. 
‘adwan gisida: 9 
1, ya ‘ali artab fog hurrin zahali 
hurrin danani ya ‘ali bhalayah 10. 
2. hid li salami boh ‘anbar yilali 
tulram?* yaftah hatrak yom titrah ? 11. 
3. talfi ‘abi* faris ihmat al-maSali* 
an-nimr ya lét al-manaya at‘addah 12. 
4, ya fars al-hélén yom al-gitali 
‘asa lak bigannat al-hor mawah 
5. tilga biha wadha t&adi*® 1-razali 
hatta tithanna ya nimr bil-milagah 
6. tadhak blon durr abyad ilali 
tafrah ida Safat hayalak tarSa lah ° 1. 
%. ya nimr 1a tadri bro‘at? hali 
irhamni u-ya ma raham ‘abd maulah 2. 
8, ya nimr 1a tadri bSaiyin Zara li 
wen illagi halin min al-hamm talgah 3. 
9, ‘abd al-magid alli ‘ala l-mulé wala 
talga bsadroh namname min ra‘ayah 4, 
10. uskur a8-Sarif alli danatoh 1-layali 
‘al-fazye ya nimr tasma* ibturyah 5. 
11. wallih wallah lahlif ‘ad-din il-rali 
walli Zara laS-8éh ana l-yom lahwah 6. 
12. imn frag hilli zirif* at-tal al-rali 
mahbib ya 8éh ma Sift Srah %. 
13. hilu al-‘alabi ma hu min ad-dog hali 
mi¢tal bisa‘ ar-raha min tatayah 8. 
14, wa ilimni wabS ar-rgal an-ndali 
u-man lamni min bab daiid talgah 9. 
15. yadhi ¢isth al-hal ma lah imdawi ® 


yoman hidi* nimr bhada ar-rasala ¢atab Zawabo 
yubatib ibn abi nsér bal-gasida at-talya: 


1, 
2. 


3. 


XXXV 7, 


inn yisif abi nsér min ‘arab in-nsérat nazzalin 


igaddi zamanah dimat al-‘umr ma ardah 10. 
XXXVI 11. 


12. 


li raiyid ya nasi* min al-gids dira* 13 
hid li salam étab yisif u-waddih 

u-boh at-tahali u-at-trahib* éatira 

da‘da‘ rawayeh nadd lit-talramih ® 

ya yusif tai lana min wagd béda rarira’ 
watgil galbi ah ya l-hamm wilih 

ya yisif ana alli u-lanni wizirah 

sultanah rafraf ‘al-galb tamih 

ya yusif afham ‘ilmana ma rérah 

wiyak® ‘ilm rér magil?° titrih 

malak siwa satb id-dimi‘ al-razira 1 
wat‘idd binyabak atraf al-aSafih ?* 
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u-Cill ma tala‘t bisd4mha mustadira 
u<ill ma ‘awa dib u-za‘g térin tinarih 
wallah din yattabi* id-din gira ** 
willi Sara laiyib ana l-y6m hawih 
min ifrag hillatin béda rarira 
mahbibin li ya Séh wahtart ana bih 
ma hi tiwila fog u-la hi gisira 
marbi'tin darb al-hana ma Sift bih 
wal-‘én minha taSbah ‘én térah 

batn as-salig haddada s-subh ra‘ih 
u-min lamni la éattar allah hérah 
u-yigta’ ihbalah min magari mahasih 


XXXVII 


gasidat nimr la gdé ibn haddal?: 


sir ya galam wactib ¢alaimi ibgirtas * 
salam min fog al-garatis yinéazz* 
al-ward war-rihan wal-mis¢ wal-yas ‘* 
al-hall® wal-yagit wad-durr wamazz 
tihda li8égin imza“af at-tog na“ds 

alli bhaddah nabt al-ward tanrazz 

min half da ya raciban min fog nassis ° 
‘adlig hurran ndézali* law hatam nazz® 
ma‘suf?® mahdif al-masarih* nazzaz°® 
galu rarib u-gult ana nar mawizz** 
mahfin bilutfin yahfizinu la bas * 

la ‘én salitah u-la galb mi‘tazz 

éinni ‘ilil u-cinn biwaga* ras 

mat‘im ** masgiim sigiman minhazz 

ya £dé& la ya maiyadh al-giris 

ya nadibi*® bigawabin imhandaz** 

ya dé law abu li al-hams agnas 

wa igilu li ya nimr ta‘*” gim wihtazz** 
ma htazz** kid® alli salatni ‘ina an-nis 
as-sahib illi tar ‘agli u-ma‘o fazz 

alli haSaha ‘al-wasf hof?° migwas ** 
wat-til galis mit] ‘id ** al-mgarraz ** 
alli Gawat galbi ib‘idin imhammis 
dihni rada minni u-‘agli tiwa“az 


- min lamni yibla ibsafig u-lammas ** 


hasbi ‘aléh allah yi¢fih Gill hazz** 


XXXVIII 


gadaf* an miisa bék togin hatim wa ¢ibir nablis 
tiballar ‘an nimr biannaho kan yatrazzal bamratoh 
wadha fadihik ‘aléh wigal wallih law ra‘étah 
ligata‘t rasah fabalar al-amr linimr faba‘at iléh 
hadil-gisida : 
. simih? al-wagh tihda lah tihiya 
muzamzamatin ila fahr al-muhaiya 














































10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


2. 


3. 


. tahiyat man dahag* dagin dagig 


la* m&ahid wadidah yim haiya 
talfi bat-tahuddu‘ wat-tawaddu‘ 
labn* togin miisa bék haiya 

yom ar-réb® tidna lah silalah* 
lahi ‘ind néditha* waniya °® 

danni lah imnil-hindi asammin 
min al-fidda masgilin gadiya ™ 
yimig al-mogat kasab‘ az-ziléli 
hiyalit slim walda 1-wailiya 
wallih ana ya bék galbi mihtarig 
bil-‘én ** nagiz** ma hu naiya 

ya bék ma marr al-fraig u-narah 
narin bigalbi ‘ag& taSwi Saiya 
dauwartha bihilti wadraktha 
‘i8rin ‘Amin biskirit raiya 
ma‘silatin ** dalilatin binatgiha 
tar‘a al-hzéma’*® biléhagin mazhiya 
wal-yOm ‘inni altagat bimuzlimin 
wadhét ana sihyin mansiya 
al-yOm rabbi ma halagni adam 
wala halag bi min fit?” adam fiya**® 
‘al-wéh halagni saldam bacam 
willa sahlitin radyah marmiya 


XXXIX 


inn i‘rubi? yid‘inoh igdé ibn aSbél hiwi loh 
ibnat wa ¢ill ma ba‘ loh nagtin aw bi'‘ir? yabra 
isallim itmano laha ib‘ado balar il-habar linimr 
figail zén tarana * narsil loh giwab nanhah ‘an hada 
l-amr al-rér laiyig: 


1. 


gum ya ralim Seddli nadwin* tafizzaz 

sirsih bbahr® er-raha rih darwaz® 

haffag* milma‘ lan tiziza ma‘ al-wazz* 

hass al-anis u-baddal az-zaff bihzaiz® 

zarzur ziza*® baz-zawaiya tinazzaz** 

ziza yawazi £ozaliyan bihazhaz 

yitif tof az-zabragani ma‘ al-hazz 

bén al-‘arag u-bén masrin u-Siraz 

asra‘ min ad-dilab yOmin tegalwaz 

dawii ¢ima 1-hatif aw hadfat al-baz 

min mantagi hid li talamin imhandaz ® 

min ad-dirr wal-yagit wal-lilu wal-maz 

min az-zubraged waz-zimarrd ma‘ al-hazz 

silin wal-fariz*? wal-gohar al-maz 

marsil labn i8bél bikaridin** winkazz ** 

imroérahan * bi‘anbar alfaz** niraz*" 

gillah lan Can tai min dolat il-faihig al-maz 

ma ali‘ ana min sarhadinin mida bas-seba 7° 
taz *® 
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11. 


12. 


13. 
14. 
15. 


16. 


‘idd at-teraiya ma bén aSfiyah tiltazz ?° 

min nir hoddah nérag es-subh bazzaz 

Sa“at brig min tanayah lan hazz** 

gilt ‘azzét ya ‘izz ma‘taz ** 

gilt hada warditin hamra min nasmat ar-rih 
tihtazz 

lin natagat maitin fazz ** 

zar an-na‘Im ** gint al-halg ¢in faz 

lin 84fha ‘ammak abi n-newa *° ‘iss ** thazziz 

u-fizzna min ar-ra‘ari* ya sahbi Zazz 

walli malak Sin bihal-yom igtaz 

yatba‘ sebil al-hagg sirsah wa nazz 

bost binanak al-cerim alladi faz 

u-bédin rayahib botrug en-nir mihtazz 

ma sah sayih rér mi‘taz 


XL 


ann nimr yomin Sah i‘tara loh naw bi‘yinah 
wagsidah wamrah? yamm? hirbit ‘ira bimasha 
sa‘tén min is-salt wasitan tirnig* bidaik* warsal 
la hmiid al-‘adwan walda ‘ammo yazhir loh bal-hil 
as-sayibtah : 


1. 


2. 


3. 


sir ya galam wattib salami bhatti 
salam min gisa® wihSa® r-rih dafi 
salam tigl’ al-ma’ lan sabah fih batti 
min liddtah bigi habibi m&afi 

laétib warsil bil-macatib wanti *® 
lahmiid yuhda boh masa l1-hér wifi 
al-‘im® galbi Cin aSwa’® yihitti 
wal-yOm kah* siérat al-mann * rafi 
hafan ** sabiya** 1-‘én ya hmid tati*® 
u-dam‘i sahh mitl damm ir-ra‘afi ** 
agatni ‘igiz u-gilt bar-raml hutti 
galat sa‘dakum ya nimr il-yom hifi 
yimnai ** sar ‘id agsar min Sa‘r bati 
min ba‘d ma hu dra‘i yigi ba‘ wafi 
hada dahr gadrin yarfa‘ wiwatti 
hukmah ‘a?® Gill al-mihalig dafi 


18 


XLI 


biyOm Sh nimr u-hazil ahad yifattir bal-‘arab 
irbi‘oh? u-lann imhibbinoh ab‘adén ‘an sahtoh 
u-la hraz? minhom wahdin iharrgo u-gamon 
lahom Séhin bidailah wabana nimr ib‘adén hadi 
]-gisida iz‘alanin ‘aléhom: 


1. 


2. 


aSraft ‘ala kawkab* maSdmil bésin 
kawkab tiwil u-‘ali fog zimi* 

lan hafani® az-zann ibgdl hada bésin 
u-lal-karak lan Can gatt® ‘alimi 

















Tih 


- ee we 











10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


pasif ‘al-balga dawawir’* wihyam 

pasif ‘ala béti ‘agag wigtami 

u-ya ma ganasna min habari® u-ruzlan 
u-ya ma raména min ifrth an-ni‘aimi 

u-ya ma ratibna Cill® mihra ma‘ ihsin 

u-ya ma ratibna ‘ala mitin*° al-hizimi 

u-ya ma rizéna ‘ala flaha** u-bidwani* 
u-yi ma Gisibna minha ¢itir ag-gihami™ 
subhan min sawwa ibna héé subhan 

la hér damilna u-la Sarr daimi 

ya dirti law timtri Gill yom fidda u-duhban 
maskan ‘iziz ar-rih fié** harami 

ana Cinli*?® bin-nagi‘** Gitirin suhbin 

yimru ‘anni wala yaraddu ‘alai is-salami 

ana ¢inli?® bin-nagi*** Gitirin suhbain 
gassarat bi hitta wilifi gafani 

wallah lo ma I-haya wal-hof lagil flan wiflani 
‘idmu u-la ya réthom bal-‘adimi 

ya dirti taSaiyah fi¢ ra‘i l-ranam u-nag‘an ** 
watSaiyahu ‘igbi miSdyih** giddami 

min lamni yabla ibsamm alf haiya wit‘aban 
yadfug ‘aléh as-samm dafg as-shabi 


XLII 


ibwag‘it nimr u-hu talfan bahhar walan? tiha- 
watinah malai¢a fayi8dak? 8ibh bidwan u-hu 
rayib ‘in as-sawab min fitirteh haggag inhom 
malaicat al-mot lifon yibroén rihah fabana lahom 
al-gif* at-tabi‘: 


1. 


2. 


3. 


asifkum ya triS* bal-maiSi ‘aglin 
min yammna ya triS mantum® ndafi 
lantum *® gbésiya’ mn ® alli tibi‘in 
u-la ‘gélatin ® ‘alékum ¢fafi 

antum utrié al-hagg mantum® rabiyin 
u-hatu imrida wassdiha lhafi 

ma tanfa‘ak baridtak ya msé¢in *° 
dawir lak bal-Zanna gsirin ndafi* 
marid ** bal-Zanna igsir u-bisatin 
arid wadha taltati bihgafi** 

min lamni yabla ibginn u-fara‘in 
imaddi ‘imrah bihrar wi‘fafi 


XLITI 


igil nimr bal-hi8d tigul? nara 
bal-galb millat misilmin u-nasara 
bihum ya%dib yimin wibhum yisira 
walammétahum ya‘gab ‘aiyu? yati‘in 
millat nasara u-millat misilmin 
bihum yagdib yisir wibhum yimin 
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4, Saiyabni al-madiin min gabl hin 


5. 


6. 


7. 


8. 


9. 


10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 


20. 


21. 


22. 


23. 


24. 


25. 


26. 


27. 


28. 


Saiyab an-nabt min gabl al-augat bihtiin * 
al-barha Sim al-liyali mrahi 

wahass bi galbi mitl gat‘ as-silahi 
bal-galb magniinin u-bal-‘agil sahi 
tihaiyart ana ma bén sahin u-magnin 
gotart ‘ini* yamm nag*® al-frégat ° 
law tili‘ bidi ‘an it-tarf*? mabat 

ya galb yalli* bak himimin Gitirat 
éarrat min Gill al-mahalig wal-gin ® 
ya Séb ‘Eni yom Sift hal-mazahir 

yom agfén hédat*°® az-za‘ayin hazawir ** 
dmi‘ ‘éni fog haddi Sahatir 

mata ‘aléna ya rya8 al-‘én talfin 
‘iddi?? giris ‘* mSabih samm barga ** 
ya‘gab ‘a Sof al-radi** ‘ugub furgah 

ya Séb ‘éni yom Sift az-z‘tni *° 

mata ‘aléna yal-radi* tagbalin ** 
tallét #* ana rugmin tiwilin u-‘Ali 
u-min wégahan?® bas-sedar ya dim hiali 
yabii halliini ‘ar-rigim argi 

al-galb yamm sihifat *° at-til mastir 
yabiii ma‘ siig al-manaya inhidar bi 
as-sahib alli law inno zibi d-dhali ** 
gotar ma‘ al-mazhir ** yam&i ‘ala hon 
awah * min galbin boh al-ramm ma rabi 
ya‘gab la hmiim al-ayam gaddabi 
awah min galbin tiwalla‘ bruribi 

‘ugb al-mufarag 86fhum zann wiznin 
gilt ah wa wagdi ‘ala alli salani 
‘as-sahib alli bad-dimayir ¢awani 
wailli min galbin tawalla‘ bal-agnabi 
méta** bi‘idin al-misahi** yiri‘6n 
gimil ad-dir‘in safi it-timani ** 

abi nhidin ‘iddhin habb lémin 

gilt ah law gdlah ‘ébin riziya ** 
u-golah yagdib hamm al-aiyam laiya 
min lamni ya rét*® ma lah diniya 
‘asa ‘aléh al-halg dima*° yagiliin ** 
gilt ah law golah yabri malami 

golah garrah damri ** ya salimi 
gidlet ** ‘i8iri mitl ri8 in-ni‘imi 

alli ‘ala 1-‘idin ** minha ihitton 

gilt ah law gélah yibri sawabi 

‘as °° -sihib illi sa‘yin bi‘adabi 

‘abi ** hedéd mitl barg as-shabi 

arafig as-siyah wasir magnin 

gilt ah law golah yibri gurthi 
as-sahib alli ‘addab al-yOm rahi 
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29. ‘abi hdédin mitl bargin yilihi 
dirib ** Salfa** bén ad-dili‘ madmin 
30. gilt ah law golah ‘inni al-hamm yafgli 
‘as-sahib alli hatt bal-galb wagli 
31. dumii‘ ‘éni ‘iddhin sé] hagli** 
galbi bisiig al-hamm ya‘gib marhin 
32. marhiin miyat ‘im ma hadan *® igibah 
rér at-tiraiya wal-gimar war-rigibah ** 
33. al-cill minhum yahtalif ‘an miribah 
u-samaina fogah al-halig yaSin 
34. yabii hdidin ‘iddhin tamrat ag-Zof 
galbi ‘aléha daim ad-dém malhdf ** 
35. law gatta‘ini bsi¢acin wisydf ** 
labéi ‘aléha diim ad-ddm mahzin 


XLIV 


‘add6n ‘an raglin min himiyat? Sibib at-tubba‘l 
bigabal ad-duriz bal-liga min ‘arab al-‘amarat wa 
Saihahom at-tubba‘i min at-tab‘iya alladin ih¢amon 
bilad a8-Sim midditin? tiwila farzagah al-mdla 
subyanin talat u-fogah hératin win‘imatin Citira 
wilyamannahom ® astargalon al-i‘yal ¢illahom a‘ras- 
hom biléla wihda u-yallih idhalak ba‘d annahom 
waga‘dn faiditahom* bal-lél fabas-sibah radon 
yamm ° halighom u-ya ‘izm al-misiba libéhom alli 
ma tab hitrah ba‘dahom ilannah * éaff ‘in dirtah 
wagala nahiran * diyar halab ‘ind al-gnab * wamrah 
boh tamani sinin gaigan al-marrén ® waba‘do arta- 
hal ila hamah walibat arba‘ sinin waddhag *® yamm 
aS-Sim naks wa si¢an arba‘ sinin yat‘ita™ al- 
hsinah wahu ibhada simi‘ bihabar nimr ibn ‘adwan 
bal-balga wa bitayir sitah ‘ind al-halg bal~aram 
fagbal ‘aléh yaz‘am idawir tawali ‘umroh hawaleh 
u-‘al-baht lifa r-ragol yimmah ba‘d mitat wadha 
al-‘aSrah min nisayah alli adfandha bigla‘ nimrin 
mahari sa‘it ziman ‘annoh bal-rér liyamm gisr 
aS-Sari‘a u-gabrha maShir wamsaiyad bal-ihgara 
u-masbir bal-idhin al-ahmar 

was-Séh wigid nimr iblo‘tin wibhuznin ¢atir 
fafatéar ibnafsoh lan Gin hada hal nimr ‘al anta 
amirtoh ** ibhada 1]-lén fal-ahra an algi nafsi ‘an 
gabalin Sahig ya msibti ma hi bmulk ban ‘utman 
fataff bal-hal ‘imdan dirt halab u-hi mugblan 
ladirt horan fatéar bal-mrir yamm al-liga lihdf 
ma gara li‘urbinah biryabah u-gabl mahwile** 
bat-tarig tsidaf ma‘ ra‘i man takin ya ragl faradd 
loh bal-fiwab tarani ri‘i la flan u-dacar asm 
darrit a8-Séh ibdatah farawaho &-8éh bal-harg lam 
loh a‘yal gatt al-ma‘lim annhom radon agbélin* 
fagal sahh wala¢in ‘ad allah ‘aléhom min rahmtah 
ibtalat i‘yal man hak al-léla u-tamm al-amr kada 
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u-ma Can yadri annoh ihatib Saddhom fatwazfah 
bal-hal wahtabar al-amr tamaman farsal ‘ala nimr 
ibn ‘adwin hada 1-gaf:*™* 


1, ya ratib alli laha 1-kir*® Siddi 
gum ya wididi wa'tali fog haiyafi*’ 
2. waddi simil?* bal-hela ma iniddi 
alya?® naddat al-mée *° ‘al-bi‘d raSSafi *4 
3. tasbug hubib ar-rih yOman timiddi ** 
watSadi ** alli bas-simi*™* riSha raddafi ** 
4, gill lah®® ya nimr én alli loh al-hags maddi 
wén as-sihiba ya nimr wén al-asrafi 
5. ya nimr wén alli dahag** darb hitti 
wén ad-diyaérim ya nimr wénha 1-Cafi 
6. ya nimr wén alli fahar bir ritti 
wén alli rifa‘ as-sigayif ** wal-higaifi ** 
%. ya nimr wén alli bina gasr giddi 
al-yOm abi zrétit ‘al-bab waggafi 
8. waddi thimha mn” i8-3arg lal-rarb waddi 
waddi thimha mn i¢-caf lal-caf 
9. dinyak ya nimr mitl ir-rih tahud u-tanti 
dinyak malat ma‘ mél ibn hattafi 
10. al-mét ma yinhah ¢itr it-tifiddi *° 
ahaddrak law innak ibsillam u-rifrafi* 
11. dinyak mitl ir-rih tahid u-tanti 
ya nimr wen alli ma gasa u-la Safi 
12. at-tér al-ahadar** ibéill margab ihiddi 
waihim bad-dinya diwawin wislafi ** 


yomin balar nimr al-gisid Zama‘ al-‘adwan bih- 
wétahom wantaroh limasimi‘hom fara‘u * yigilin 
ya rabb ana adhalak wéS yabra da r-ragul ibéi‘rah 
hada fasamhar* lahom halatah min gbélan la 
dilwan ** faraddin loh bag-%iwab al-misiba ‘izima 
farih yihbirhom bindiba azwad minnah: 

haddaténa braglin imn”® al-‘arab imn ad-dif 
loh wihid maher bas-séd wal-ganas wacill yom 
yiraf gannah ‘adara imn az-zénat las-séd bal-hala 
wabinatsathom *" tara ** ma‘ Gill wihda ‘aSar watna 
‘a8ar razil ilyama*® innoh hada loh ismin ¢ibir 
bén al-halayig fabas-sibab wattagadir rafig yal- 
walad *° abdk las-séd farama l-walad himri want 
yabih godtar ‘innoh liwhadoh want yal-walad min 
taz ** abih ‘innoh sihi** wadtaga‘ Zanb as-séda ‘id 
yabth bal-hari¢ wahu i8if al-razil wamn a8-3faga 
tabh al-razal u-la ‘ilim loh biwlodoh Zirib minnoh 
wa min fénet al-bahat u-lan al-bindigiya titir imn 
al-razal lawlidoh wagtalatoh walamma lifah nah 
‘aléh ¢itir wibiéah u-la hu Zililin al-amar yomin 
an‘aSdnoh wahdaronoh bal-bét u-yammah ** waba- 
natah u-faiditah ya yomhin yom harr u-hami 
fatiSahharin bas-shim wa haddan wa gaddan wa 
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man zod ta‘asathen at-tamma bihazzat al-mis hibbi 
ya n-nar wihirgi al-mara u-banatah ma‘ha at-talat 
u-minha bigi liwahado wihid walammannoh “* 
atamm saliftah*® galiin al-hdir ya nimr hadi 


so 
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masibteh hirwa ** a‘zam fog min galtak *? want ya 
nimr min hada anta gisam ‘izim innoh ma i‘id 
yatacallam bét Sir razli gatt. 


to? srl 


rv “ e 4) * 6 as? - 
O° 4a? SF oor eseK 25359 oo! 
re! ga 44 ly ed9t8 csley ws lr 


{ eo 


WES He de dy dl LL? pty oy) 


2 .o> 
Cpe 0-8. 


tie cp USI. 


*Explained as Shy (yp 


— The word has the meaning of “imported slave.” * O_»o 0o.g. 


w 2 ¢ 
atyp csrtt bb Vet ow oly cal 
o » q , 
atare aslo clhlh cated ols coir b 


1 Doubtful. 8 oe ). 


Calls on the Day of Tumult.* 


I stab and quench the thirst of my spear for the 
sake of the eye whose dress drags on the 
ground. 

0 boy! Thy people are anxious about thee; tra- 
versing it (i.e. the country) by the light of 
the moon. 

0 Shekh! We are thy kin, thy slaves on the Day 
of Sale (i.e. battle). 

When the thrust of the lance takes place our riders 
will terrify you! 

0 maiden! Open the bosom of thy dress (?) for 
him whose bullet is not covered with earth 
(i.e. does not err). 

0 maiden! Open the bosom of thy dress (?) for 
him who is the protector of the kinsfolk who 
remain behind (1. e. the women of the tribe, 
0. g.). 


* Cf. IV. 8, note to translation. 


Lis 


XXXI 


1. The pen went into the ink, O ‘Agab! it went. 
With the sound? of the paper it went, O my 
desire ! 
2. Forward my salutation! 
my heart! 
At the place of Nimrud’s fire? was no such 
fire kindled! 
3. From the time of David and all the ages 
I have not seen one who has brought news 
(such as those) of my affliction. 
4. O ‘Agab, I pass the night with wakeful eyes; 
I feel in them Indian alumn and verdigris.® 
5. I turn them about in search of sleep, but to 
them there is no turning. 
Fasting and going about, I am not able to 
take food. 


6. By the truth of the House of Allah, the lights 
of which are brilliant! 


Fire blazed up in 











10. 


11, 


12. 


13. 


14, 


15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


By the truth of Him who possesses both direc- 
tion, I am perplexed! 

By the truth of him whose tomb is above the 
surface of the earth! * 

By the truth of Mecca, and of those who go 
thither as pilgrims! 

O ‘Agab, if all the virgins should come 

From the end of Ned to Tunis and Sinjar, 

And should all the daughters of the Bedu 
come, vying with one another,” 

And, in addition to the camel litters, they 
would ornament every slender she-camel, 

And should the daughters of the Moslims 
come together with the Christians, 

In glory which shines, shining like the lights,° 


And if they would present Wadha on that 
day, 

And would say: “O Nimr, separate and 
choose,” 


I would choose none other but the light of 
mine eye.’ (My) choice (would be) 

The friend with whom my heart has fled, 
has flown, 

Whose conversation® is like the picking of 
fruit, 

Like the cooing of a turtle-dove, near the 
house, an early riser. 

The odour of her body is like the fragrance 
of spice,’ 

Like anise mixed by the hand of the wine 
merchant ; *° 

Because of her I tear the bosom of my 
garment,’ and I have become faint and 
dispirited ; 

And I yearn the yearning of the young camel 
which has strayed from his stall.’* 

O ‘Agab, the stones melt because of my pas- 
sion. 

Much sighing has borne me unto the fire. 

He who blames me is an ox or a donkey.** 

The ox is stupid. If I say, ‘turn, he turns.“ 

He who blames me, may he be afflicted with 
poison *° which circulates (in his body) ; 

And may he be afflicted by ‘Azarin,® the 
cutter-off of lives! 


XXXIT 


O Moslims! O worshipper of Allah! 
O worshippers of the One of whom there are 
no descriptions ! 
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2. 


10. 


11. 


12. 


O readers of the praise! O ye who say, “ May 
God keep you alive!” 

O worshippers of Him who terrifies, but is 
not terrified ! 

From Fez to Mikmas, to Mardin, 

From the (border of the) plain of the sea to 
Mount Gaf,* 

Who has seen a heart so sad as mine? 

O heat of my heart! as if it had been thrown 
from a sling ;? 

Because of the friend * who was an ornament 
to my soul. 

Wadha is (like) a moon, when it rises above 
a mountain height. 

Surely I will howl the howling of the wolf, 
his roar is with moaning. 

And I will howl, O my friend,* from the top 
of a height. 

And I will howl the howling of one separated 
from his darling ; 

Like a despised one, who is standing at the 
door.™* 

And I will roam about like a derwish and 
talk gibberish ; 

And I will walk about in the world from 
Gaf to Gaf; 

And I will beat upon my cheek with the palm 
of my right hand, 

And I will beat upon the upper cheeks with 
the palms and open hands. 

And I will shout aloud “0O, ye people!” * 

“Who has seen the light of mine eyes, O my 
friend! who has seen?” 

He who blames me, may Allah cut off his 
right hand ; 

And may he pass his life trembling among 
mankind ; 

And may he be struck with a lance, (held) 
in a firm right hand, 

Which cuts his entrails together with the 
muscles alongside the spine! 


XXXII 


. The white nights? have made a compact with 


me, O ye, who shine like the new -moon. 

By their moons they brighten the blackness 
of the nights. 

The stars have transgressed the covenant, 
and have passed away. 

I saw them with the eye, only as they per- 
ished.” 









































- 





” 





10. 


11. 


12, 


13, 


14, 


15, 





As they disappeared I called with loudest 
voice, 

“Come ye! See ye! O my desire, a thing 
which has happened to me.” 

They said, “A thing has happened to thee?” 
I said, ‘two things’; 

They cut my body as setons are cut.® 

The first thing is, my Lord has smitten me 
with two arrows. 

He has struck the white of the face, and blood 
flowed. 

Neither has a claim against the other, and 
neither owes anything to the other, 

And there is no blood between us and no 
bankruptcy. 

Only by the envious comes discord,—the ac- 
cursed ones! 

The beautiful of body is consumed in the 
earth.* 

And the second thing,—they were living upon 
her (i.e. the earth). 

They have been far removed, inside the 
ground. How is that allowed! 

O my desire, they have left to us (only) 
complaining and moaning.° 

The watchful care was much, but the eye of 
the pure one was not healed. 
She hastened toward the neighbor® (i.e. to 
help), and was considerate of the guest. 
Their banners shine in every meeting place.’ 
It has come to pass (that) precious metal is 
sold for the price of base; * 

And sand, after that it was cheap, has be- 
come dear. 

And the lions, after they had power, have 
become despised. 

And the fox and the jackal spring furiously 
at the leopard.® 

I searched for her everywhere, from the East 
unto the land of ‘Iblain,’° 

And from the beginning of Sahr el-Roér** 
unto the Sandy Country.*? 

I found no help, neither did I find to me a 
helper, 

Nor any who, when the burden would lean 
over, would set it right again.** 

To whom shall I complain of the aching 
heart??* O men, to whom? 

And healing is absent from the bazaar of 

lovers, O mankind! 
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16. 


17%. 


18. 


19. 


20. 
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I commended my state to Him who lifts up 
the clouds. 

My God, be He exalted! knoweth the secret 
of my condition. 

A deceitful world!** and it has betrayed 
(me), O Lord of the Universe! 

Woe to the world! It is a phantom, and is 
passing away. 

And he who does not believe it, let him con- 
sider the rulers.*® 

The earth has starved them to death. And 
how many ages has she destroyed? 

O heart, pray to Him who makes known the 
religion, 

And destroys with the sword of truth the 
peoples (that are in) error. 

He who blames me, may he be afflicted with 
ann and fara‘in,’* 

And may he be smitten with a lance whose 
point sparkles! 


XXXIV 
A Complaint to Abu Muhammed * 


Once Nimr the ‘Adwan was sitting with a man 


who had come to him; then he humbled himself 
to him. In replying he complained to him about 
his sorrows in this qasida: 


1. 


The pen slipped, O Abu Muhammed, (and 
thus) we got into straits, 

And the averting of misfortune is no more in 
our hands. 

How far art thou, O past time! Would that 
we had lamented! 

How far art thou, O past time! Where is it? 

How often have we laughed at the world, and 
played ! 

How often have we spoken against the world, 
and wept! 

How often have we wounded with the roar- 
ings of the seven-caliber gun! ? 

How often have we broken bones in the tur- 
moil of the encounters ! 

How often have we ridden on the backs of 
noble horses! * 

How often have we run toward the meeting 
place of the enemy! * 

How often have we played with the barrels 
of these guns, 

And cast down ibexes from the summit of 
the hills! 











10. 


11, 


“4 


1. 


How often have we rejoiced! How often 


have we feasted 

Upon the meat of he-goats, and that of sheep 
and fatted (beasts) ! 

The breasts of their bosoms, O how often have 
we played (with them) ! 

And we rejoice and feast during the length 
of our nights.° 

How often have we played on the beds of the 
noble ones ! 

And with what we possess we bent the finest 
necks. 

Thy world® would be despised if we should 
lust after it. 

But I, O Muhammed, have seen something 
foul. 

O Lord, let us keep what we have gained, 

And in Thy Garden,’ O Lord, mayest Thou 
reward us. 


Variant to XXXIV 


How often have we rejoiced! How often we 
feasted! (cf. 34. 7a) 

How often have we lamented the dead! And 
how often have we wept (34. 3b) 

How often at the clamour of the captives 
(34. 4a) 

Have we given the meat of he-goats and that 
of fatted (beasts)! (34. 7b) 

The same as 34. 8 

How often have we reclined upon the cush- 
ions! (34. 9a) 


. (like 34. 9b.) 


(The same as 34. 10) 

At the end of our time, O beloved (lit: 
feathers of the eye) we became old. 

We will leave it (1. e. the world) to him who 
succeeds us. 


(The same as 34. 11) 


XXXV 


Poem by Yusuf Abii Nsér addressed to Nimr. 


The wife of Yusuf Abii Nsér of the Nsérat 
Arabs, who are living in the Western Ror, died. 
Then sent he a qasida to Nimr ibn ‘Adwin:? 


O ‘Ali, ride upon a thorough-bred which 
flourishes to me, 

A thorough-bred, one tormenting me, O ‘Ali, 
by his beauty. 
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2. 


10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


14, 


15. 


Take my salutations, glistening with amber, 

A beautiful one, who opens thy heart when 
thou mentionest it. 

The protectors of the weak enter at Abi 
Faris,’ 

The Leopard, O, that death may pass him by! 

O thou rider* of riders on the day of battle! 

May there be to thee in the Garden of 
Houris*” a dwelling place! 


In it thou wilt find Wadha resembling the 
gazelles, 

So that thou, O Nimr, wilt be happy in the 
uniting. 


She laughs with the color of white pearls 
(i.e. teeth) which gleam. 

She rejoices when she sees thy form; she 
swoons to it. 

O Nimr, thou canst not conceive the intensity 
of my longing; 

Have mercy upon me! QO, how often has a 
master shown mercy to his slave! 

O Nimr, thou knowest naught of what has 
come to me. 

Where canst thou find him who is free from 
sorrow ? 

Abdu-l-Majid® rules over the kingdom. 

In his breast thou findest suspicion of his 
subjects. 

Praise the Sherif, whom the nights have 
caused to pine away, 

Because of Jaziyeh, O Nimr, thou hast heard 
it spoken of. 

By God! By God! I will swear by the preci- 
ous religion, 

And, that which happened to the Shekh,’ 
I surely possess it to day 

By (reason of) the departure of my friend, 
graceful of height, the precious one. 

He is beloved; O Shekh, never did I see his 
purchase.*® 


Sweet are the muscles of his neck, nor is he 
without taste. 

He is measured by the sa of the mill,® be- 
cause of his virtues. 

And the refuse of vile men blames me. 

And mayest thou find him who blames me at 
the Gate of David; ?°® 


May his condition become crippled, and 
(there be) none to cure him! 

May he complete his time (of suffering for) 
the duration of his life! 
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XXXVI 


When Nimr received this message he wrote his 


answer, addressing (Yusuf) Ibn N¢sér in the fol- 
lowing qasida: 


1, 


10. 


11. 


12, 


Be kindly disposed to me, O messenger from 
the district of Jerusalem. 

Take for me a salutation, Yusuf’s letter, and 
give it to him. 

And in it are many rejoicings and welcomings. 

It diffuses the odours of Nedd * for the beauti- 
ful one. 

O Yusuf, thou complainest to us because of 
passionate love for a graceful, white one. 

And thou sayest: “My heart, ah, care is 
ruling it.” 

O Yusuf, indeed also I am his vizier. 

His rule fluttered over the heart, overflood- 
ing it. 

O Yusuf, understand our science and nothing 
else, 

And take care not to mention another science 
than what I say. 

Nothing remains to thee but the shedding of 
copious tears, 

And to bite with thy tusks the edge of thy lips. 

And as often as thou ascendest a rounded 
height, 

And as often as a wolf howls or a bird 
screams, thou fondlest it.? 


. By God, I adjure thee by the religion, it fol- 


lows the oath of (His) help. 

And that which happened to Job,* that I 
comprise in myself to day. 

Because of the separation from a friend, a 
beautiful white one, 

My beloved, O Shekh, and I am bewitched 
by her. 

She is not of great height, nor is she small, 

She is of medium stature. The way of foul 
speech I have not found in her.* 

Her eye resembles a bird’s eye. 

Her body is like a sliigi’s® when he leaves 
his master in the morning (at the chase). 

He who blames me, may God not increase his 
possessions, 

And may He cut off his intestines from the 
channels of his bowels! 
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10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


XXXVII 


To Jedé&* Ibn Haddal 


Go, O pen, and write my words upon a sheet 
of paper! ? 

A greeting which is sent over sheets of paper, 

Roses and basil, and musk, and lilies, 

Bridal ornaments, carbuncle and pearls, and 
(what is still) more excellent 

Thou bringest to a yearning one whose neck- 
lace is ornamented* and (who is) lan- 
guishing. 

He, on whose cheek is fastened a rose blossom, 

Who has taken the place of this one, O rider, 
on a fleet one 

Of the best quality, a thorough-bred, out- 
stripping (others), when he passes the line * 
he wins. 

Trained, needing no caretaker,* being first in 
the race. 

They said: “Thou art a stranger.” I said: 
“T do not kindle a fire.” ° 

Concealed with friendliness they care for him. 
He is fearless. 

Neither has eye forgotten him nor has a proud 
heart. 

It seems that I am ill and have an aching 
head, 

Satiated, diseased, languid, perishing. 

O Jedé, O ringer of the bell,’ 

O thou, who incitest me with a well arranged 
answer. 

O Jedé, if they would bring me the five races 
(of horses) ® 

And tell me, “O Nimr, come, arise and 
choose,” 

I would choose none but she who made me 
forget mankind,°® 

The friend with whom my mind has flown 
and leapt away; 

Whose belly, as to description, is like a bow- 
case,’° 

And her stature is straight like the voracious 
wood,?* 

She, who has seared my heart with a branding- 
iron. 

My reason has left me, and my understanding 
is lost. 

Whoever blames me, may he be tempted by 
safig and lammdas ** 

God is my reckoning against him, sufficing 
for him every time. 


















































1. 


10. 


11, 


12. 


13. 


XXXVITI 


It happened that Misa Bék Towgan,’ the ruler 
and great man of Nablus, heard about Nimr that 
he had composed amorous poems about his wife 
Wadha. 
God, if I should see him I would cut off his head.” 
When the news reached Nimr, he sent him this 


qasida : 


And he jeered at him and said: “By 


To one of kindly countenance a greeting is 
directed, 

Sounding afar the glory of the countenance. 

A salutation from him who walks a gentle 
pace, walking slowly, 

To him who regards his friend when he 
salutes. 

It comes with respect and humility, 

It is prepared for Ibn Towqan Misa Bék, 

On the day of turmoil a noble mare is brought 
unto him; 

She is quick in her leaping and going. 

They brought to him an Indian sword,’ 

Profusely inlaid with silver. 

It rages wildly like a lion in the deep 
shadow,’ 

The phantom of Salim, a child of the Wailiye.* 

By God, O Bék, my heart is burnt, 

So help me God, it is thoroughly done and 
not underdone! 

O Bék, how bitter is separation and its fire! 

A fire rages in my heart, roasting it thor- 
oughly. 

I have sought her with all my mind, and 
obtained her ; 

Twenty years in the drunkenness of passionate 
love.® 

Sweetened with honey is her speech, and 
modest.® 

She tends with tenderness a lavender-bush ; 
it is blooming. 

But now she has met in place of me a dark 
one,’ 

And I have become neglected and forgotten. 

O, that my Lord had not created me a human 
being, 

Nor created me one of the species of tender 
hearted human beings! 

O, if only He had created me without feeling 
and dumb, 

Or a bier which is destroyed, cast away! 
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XXXIX 
To a Love-sick Youth 


An Arab named Jedé ben Ashbél, fell in love 


with a girl, and as often as he sold a camel mare 
or a camel he wished to give her the selling-price, 
After the news (of this) reached Nimr, he said: 
“Well, now we shall send him a writing and 
admonish him in regard to this unseemly matter.” 


1, 


10. 


11, 


12, 


13. 


Arise, O youth, saddle me a five-year-old, 
leaping,* 

Swift-footed in the sea of deserts, quick of 
travel, 


Broad-hoofed, glistening when urged on by 
incitement. 

Curry the friendly one, and change the down 
to silk. 


A starling twittered in the corners, leapt 
about, 

It twittered. It is shining like a young 
pigeon. 


He walks about as the full-moon in her cir- 
cuit, in silk, 

Between Iraq and between Egypt and Shiraz. 

He is quicker than the wheel when it runs.’ 

He darts like the swift or the swoop of the 
falcon. 

From my eloquence take me words, sym- 
metrically arranged, 

Of pearls and rubies, sea pearls and diamonds, 

Of chrysolites and emeralds, with silk, 

Of garnets and turquoises and gems of dia- 
monds, 

They are sent to Ishbél* on paper, and given, 

Perfumed with amber, passionate utterances. 

Tell him, if thou hadst complaint about the 
government of El-Qahig el-Maz, 

I would not be troubled by passion which is 
past, consumed in patience. 

It is as if Orion were between his lips,* it is 
delicious. 

From the light of his cheek the brightness of 
the morning is glistening. 

Lightnings radiate from between his front- 
teeth when he moves® (his lips). 

I said: “O nobility, thou art become dear 
(to me), illustrious.” 

I said: “This is a little rose, she is shaken 
by the breath of the wind. 

If he talk with a dead one, he would leap up.” 

He visited the Garden of Pleasure, the Garden 
of the Creatures. He obtained his object. 
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If thy paternal uncle, the father of the drowsy, 
should see her, he would be stirred. 
14. He has cut us off from the well-formed one, 
O my friend, He has cut off. 
He who possesses anything to-day, he passes 
along.’ 
15. He who pursues the path of righteousness 
becomes swift-footed and generous. 
The Merciful One has spread thy fingers; 
thou who hast obtained thy object. 
16. And the white one, who is in the darknesses, 
rejoices in the path of light. 
No one has ever made a journey except he 
who had need.® 


XL 
Old Age 
Poem addressed to Hamid el-‘Adwan. 


When Nimr had become old disaster over- 
whelmed his eyes and body, and he went to Hirbet 
‘Ira, two hours distant from Es-Salt, and he 
dwelled there on a rocky height. He then sent a 
message to Hamid el-‘Adwan,’ a son of his pa- 
ternal uncle, and made known to him the cir- 
cumstances that had befallen him: 


1. Go O pen, and write my salutation in my 
hand-writing, 

A pure salutation from the uttermost and the 
innermost of the soul; 

2. A salutation like water when ducks swim 
in it;? 

By its pleasant taste my beloved remains well. 

3. Surely I will write, and send my complaint * 
in letters. 

They are directed to Hamid; in them are 
(the remembrances of) an abundance of 
pleasant evenings. 

4. My heart wrote last year; it was better then; 

But to-day it is worn out, by the drunkenness 
of Fate it is stupified.* 

5. Perhaps thou wilt trample upon the pupil of 
my eye, O Hamid. 

And my tears pour forth like the blood of the 
winning racer. 

6. An old woman came to me, and I said “ Write 
in the sand!” 5 

She said: “Your happiness, O Nimr, has 
perished to-day.” 

%. My right hand has become still shorter than 
the hair of my armpit, 
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After that my arm had been a good-stretched- 
out-one. 
8. This time is mighty to raise and to abase. 
Its judgment alights upon all creatures.® 


XLI 


When Nimr became old and feeble he began to 
think about the Arabs, his people (or, his Spring- 
encampments).? And that his friends had moved 
away from his dwelling-place, and that not one of 
them did consider it worthwhile to dally with him. 
And they put another Shekh in his place. Upon 
this Nimr composed this qasida, being angry with 
them: 


1. I suddenly saw a mountain running north- 
ward of Besan, 

A mountain, long and high, and lifted up 
high. 

2. And unless my mind has hidden it from me, 
I would say that it is Besan, 

And not El-Kerak, if my signs have treated 
me rightly. 

3. I see in the Belgi round camps and tents. 

I see over my house smoke and dust. 

4. How often have we hunted fine bustards and 
gazelles ! ? 

How often have we shot ostrich pullets!* 

5. How often have we ridden a fine young mare 
and horse! 

And how often have we ridden upon the 
strong one of the nose-ring! * 

6. How often have we gone on a razi°® against 
the fellaha and the Bedwan! 

And how often have we won from them large 
camel herds! 

%. Praised be He Who has done so to us! Be He 
praised ! ° 

Neither well-being has remained with us nor 
has evil continued. 

8. O my district,” even if thou shouldest daily 
rain silver and gold, 

It would be contrary to God’s law that (even) 
one magnanimous soul should be living in 
thee! 

9. I had among the Arabs many friyends; *® 

They pass me by and do not return my salu- 
tation. 


10. I had among the Arabs many friends. 


My spirit has forsaken me, so that my inti- 
mates treat me harshly. 
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11. By God, if it were not for the sake of modesty 
and fear, I should say: “O, such and such 
a one! 
May they be destroyed! O, that they may be 
for destruction! ”. 
12. O my district, in thee was a shepherd of the 
sheep made Shekh, and a vile one. 
And after me, they appointed beggars Shekhs, 
in preference to* me. 


13. He who blames me, may he be smitten with 
the poison of a thousand snakes and 
basilisks ! 

May the poison pour over him as a cloud 
pours out (its water) ! 


XLII 


Deathbed Scene. 


When Nimr was in agony and near death, he 
was confused. And behold angels surrounded him, 
appearing like Bedwan. But his mind being far 
from its natural condition, he believed that they 
were the angels of death who had come to demand 
his soul. He therefore composed for them the 
following poem: 


1. I see ye, O messengers, hastening rapidly. 
For our part, O messengers, ye are not friendly 
(lit. clean). 
2. Ye are not merchants of those who sell,* 
Nor are ye the descendants of Agila,’ you 
wear the kifaf.* 
3. Ye are messengers of truth, ye are not un- 
known (to me). 
Bring Marida,* and make a bolster for her of 
my lehaf® 
4. ‘Thy gun does not profit thee, poor fellow! ® 
Seek for thyself fine castles in Paradise!. 
5. I do not desire castles and fruit-gardens in 
Paradise. 
I desire Wadha,’ who has sheltered herself in 
a cave.® 


6. He who blames me, may he be tormented by 
Zann and fara‘in ; 
May he pass his life in passion and (enforced ) 
continence.°® 


10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 





XLITI 
LAMENTATION. 


Says Nimr: In the bowels it is like fire. 

In the heart there is a Moslem community 
and a Christian. 

Some of them pull to the right and some of 
them to the left. 

And I have assembled them, O ‘Agab, but 
they absolutely refused to obey. 

A Christian community and a Moslem com- 
munity ; 

Some of them pull to the left and some to 
the right. 

The Causer of Harm’ has made me grey 
before my time. 

He has made grey the hair. Before your time 
ye have become thus. 

Yesterday, the bad omen of the night was my 
resting place. 

And I feel in my heart as if it were being cut 
with weapons.” 

In matters of heart I am mad, in those of 
mind I am sane. 

I am divided between saneness and madness. 

I went, betaking myself toward the pastures 
of the Fréjat. 

Were it within my power I would not sleep 
away from the noble one. 

O heart, O, that which is in thee are many 
sorrows ! 

Hundred thousands of all creatures and gann. 

O the greying of my eyes! when I saw these 
sights.* 

When the groups of the litter-carrying camels 
disappeared and scattered,* 

The tears of my eyes (glided down) like 
boats over my cheeks. 

When doest thou return to us, O feathers of 
the eye?® 

It is as if I had been stung by a snake, re- 
sembling the poison of a lizard,° 

O ‘Agab, because of the seeing of the possessor 
of virtue’ after the separation. 

O greying of my eye! when I saw the litter- 
carrying camel. 

When wilt thou come near to us, O possessor 
of virtue? 

I ascended a long, high heap of stones, 

Because of the ardour in my breast; O op- 
pression of my state! 














0 my little son, they let me mount the heap 


14. 
of stones. 
The heart, O graceful one,* has been cut in 
two. 
15. O ‘Agab, thou who listenest to my complaint, 
my heart has betrayed me. 
O my little son, in the Market of Destinies° 
it went down with me. 
16. The friend, who, as if he were an antilope of 
the desert, 
Went away with the burdened camels, going 
gently. 
17. O woe! because of a heart from which grief 
never parts. 
O ‘Agab, the cares of the day do not touch 
(thee) .*° 
18. O woe! because of the heart which coveteth 


my setting.”* 

To see them again after the separation is 
nothing but fancies. 

I said, ah, by my passion, because of the one 
who has consoled me, 

Because of the friend who has seared me in 
my inmost being! 

Woe is me! because of a heart which coveteth 
strangers. 

When do they return who are far from the 
settlements ? 

The one with the beautiful arms, with pure 
(white) front-teeth ;** 

The possessor of breasts,** whose likeness is 
(that of the delicate form) of a lemon. 


19. 


20. 


21. 


22. I said, ah, that my speech were a shame, 
unbefitting ! 
And my speech draws the sorrow of days to- 
ward me. 


23. He who blames me, O, that he may have no 
one akin! ** 

It is to be hoped that the creatures may 
always persecute him! 

I said, ah! that my speech would heal my 
blaming ! 

O, my speech has wounded my inmost being! 
O my peace! 

The curls of my companion are like ostrich 
feathers,'® 

Of the kind that are put on lances.?® 

I said, ah, that my speech would heal my 
intellect ! +7 

Because of the friend who busies himself with 
my torment; 


24, 


25. 


26. 
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2%. Because of the possessor of the little cheeks, 
resembling the lightning of the clouds, 
I shall accompany the wandering ascetics, 
and become mad. 


28. I said, ah, that my speech would heal my 
wounds! 27 
Because of the friend who to-day torments 
my soul ; 
29. Because of the possessor of the little cheeks, 
flashing like lightning,** 
Like a spear-head inserted between the ribs. 
30. I said, ah, that my speech would dispel from 
me my sorrow! 
Because of the friend who has put fear into 
my heart. 
31. The tears of my eyes equal the torrents of 
Jordan.’® 
My heart, O ‘Agab, is held in pledge in the 
Market of Sorrow; ”° 
32. Pledged for a hundred years, no one will re- 
turn it, 
Except the Pleiades, the Moon, and Orion.”* 
33. All of them differ in their setting, 


And above our heaven the creatures walk. 

O possessor of cheeks, which are like the fruit 
of El-Jof,?? 

My heart is continually grieving for her. 

If they would cut me with knives and swords, 

Yet would I weep only for her, continually 
sorrowing. 


34. 


35. 


XLIV 


The Reason why Nimr discontinued the Writing 
of amorous Poems. 


It is told of a man from the reservation of the 
Shebib et-Tibba‘i, who live in the Druze Mountain, 
in the Ledja, and are of the ‘Amarat Arabs, and 
their Shekh, et-Tibba‘i, was of the Tab‘iya, who 
ruled for a long time over the land of Syria. The 
Lord bestowed upon him three sons, besides many 
goods and favors. And when the family had grown 
to manhood, he married them in the same night. 
And, O God, I am Thy protected one! After they 
had known their wives in the night, they went to 
their Creator on the morrow. 

And O, how terrible was the blow to their father 
whose mind was never again happy after their 
death. He therefore withdrew from his country 
and migrated, going to the district of Aleppo, to 
strangers. And he remained there eight years, 
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tasting the two bitternesses.1 After that he de- 
parted to Hama and abode there four years. 
Thence he went to Damascus, destitute, and dwelt 
there four years, supporting himself by alms. And 
he, being in this state, heard the news about Nimr 
el-‘Adwin in the Belga, and of his well-known 
reputation of generosity among mankind, and 
therefore he repaired to him, desiring to pass the 
remainder of his life in his surroundings. 

And Fate willed it that the man visited him 
after the death of Wadha, his tenth wife, whom 
they had buried in the gla‘ of Nimrin, a place in 
the Ror. It is one hour’s time from the bridge of 
the Jordan. Her tomb is well known, and it is 
built of stone, daubed with red paint. 

And the Shekh found Nimr in pangs of love 
and great sorrow. Then he thought by himself: 
“Tf this is the state of Nimr about the woman, 
his wife, then it would be the more befitting for 
me that I should cast myself down from a lofty 
mountain. O my misfortune! the like is not (to 
be found) in the Ottoman empire.” And he at 
once withdrew, having in view the district of 
Aleppo. And when he reached the district of the 
Haurin, he thought to go across the Ledja that 
he might see what had happened to his Arabs 
during his absence. And before he arrived at the 
road he met a shepherd (and he asked him) “ Who 
art thou, O man?” And he responded: “Thou 
seest me the shepherd of such a one,” and he men- 
tioned the names of the descendants of the Shekh 
himself. And the Shekh said to him excitedly: 
“There is no family to him at all. For it is well 
known that they died some time ago.” He an- 
swered: “That is true. But God in His mercy, 
added unto them three families from that night.” 
And thus ended the matter, for he did not know 
that he was conversing with their grandfather. 
And he at once directed his steps thither so as to 
inform himself completely concerning the matter. 
Then he sent to Nimr Ibn ‘Adwan this poem :? 


1. O rider of the one for whom the saddle is 
fastened, 
Rise, O my beloved, and mount the haiyafi!* 
2. Send a water-skin which does not exude in 
the open air, 
Which, if the water has run out, takes long 
to dry.* 
3. She out-strips the blowing of the wind when 
she runs; 








And she surpasses the one whose feathers 
travel quickly in the sky.°® 
4. Tell me, O Nimr, where is he to whom the 
Pilgrimage is made? 
Where are the companions, 0 Nimr? Where 
are the Nobles? 
5. O Nimr, where is he who made the road to 


Hitti ? ° 
Where are the Diyadrim?* Where is el-Gaf! 
O Nimr? 
6. O Nimr, where is he who dug the well of 
Ritti?® 


Where is he who erected the (ancient) domes 
and structures? 
%. O Nimr, where is he who built the castle of 
Jidda? 
To-day, Abi Zretit*® is standing at the door. 
8. My wish is that thou shouldest encircle it™ 
from east to west, (that is) my wish. 
My wish is that thou shouldest encircle it 
from el-Gaf to el-Gaf. 
9. Thy world, O Nimr, is like the wind, it takes 
and gives. 
Thy world has declined with the declining 
(of the fortunes) of Ibn Hattaf.’* 
10. Much ransom does not remove death. 
I warn thee, even if thou art on a ladder and 
on a raised platform, 
11. Thy world is like the wind, it takes and gives. 
O Nimr, where is he who has neither endured 
nor seen (evil) ? 
12. The green bird ** alights upon every look-out, 
And hovers about in the world, about places 
and tribes. 


When this qasida reached Nimr he convoked 
the ‘Adwin in their tent of assembly and recited 
it in their hearing. And they became frightened 
and said: “O Lord, I am Thy protected one! 
What does this man desire with this poem?” 
And he declared to them its circumstances from 
the beginning unto the present. And they returned 
to him the answer: “The misfortune is mighty.” 
And he began to tell them of a misfortune which 
exceeded this one: 

“It has been told us of an Arab of the Da'tf 
who had an only son, skilful in the hunt and 
shooting. Every day some beautiful virgins accom- 
panied him to the hunt in the open, and on their 
return, lo! each one got from ten to twelve gazelles. 
And thus he made for himseif a great name among 
the creatures. But by reason and predestinations 























(it happened that) the boy accompanied his father 
upon the chase, and the boy shot a gazelle buck. 
His father had gone away from him, leaving him 
alone. And the boy, after his father had left him, 
became sleepy and laid himself by the side of the 
game. When his father returned from his roaming 
about he saw the gazelle; and shot it with eager- 
ness, and he did not know that his boy was near. 
And because of the hour of Destiny, the bullet 
glanced off the gazelle to the boy, and killed him. 
And when the father reached him, he bewailed 
him much, and wept over him. And it was no 
small matter when they carried him upon a litter 
and brought him to the house. But, O his mother, 
and his daughters, and his kinsfolk! O, their day 
was hot and burning! And they blackened their 
faces with soot, put on mourning garments and 
tore (their dresses), and, to complete their ill-luck 
to its sharpest edge (lit: the cutting of a razor), 
the fire leapt up and burnt the woman and with 
her her three daughters. And since that (time) 
he remained lonely and unaccompanied.” 

And when he had finished his tale those who were 
present said: “O Nimr, this, his blow, according 
to our opinion, vastly exceeds thy condition.” ** 

Nimr then made a mighty oath that he would 
henceforth no more compose a verse or amorous 
song. 


NOTES TO THE ARABIC TEXT OF POEMS 
XXXI TO XLIV. 
XXXI. 
This poem resembles S. — St. H47 which has 22 verses 
and S.—St.47 which has 14 verses. The three poems 
agree in the following verses: 


XXXI. 1; 2; 3; 4; 5; 6; 7; 8; 9; 10; 11; 12; 13; 14; 15; 
16; 17; 18; 
H47. 1;2;—; 4; —10; 9; 13; 11; —; 14; 15; 19; 


20; 6b; 3; 22; ——-; 2lb; 17a; 16b. 
47. 132; —; 4a; —; —; 6; —; 7; —; 9; 10; —; 
11; 3b; —; 14; —; 4b; 13; —; 

1, Cf. XXVI.1.— 2. Cf. XXIX, n, 2.— 3. Cf. VIII. 1. 
n.; XXIII. n. 2.— 4, Used in this sense in Syria. — 5. A 
plur. of dahr. — 5b. Of. XXVI. n. 8. — 6. For ma ’aqdar. 
—i. For la in oaths. —8. For ’anwar.—9. Cf. Dozy, 
‘étre perplexe.’— 10. “ together with” e.g. ta‘dl way- 
yaya ‘come with me,’ cf. Wahrmund sub ’iya; S.-St. 
49b.— 1]. tah. — 12. i.e. ahbal o.g.; assuh or aéuh is 
perhaps a corruption of gah which means in the VF., 


according to Dozy ‘ to talk impudently.’ Cf. S.-St. poem 
47.14, note a. 


XXXII. 
1. Cf. Dozy, salaf ‘to throw.’ — 2. Pal. muqla‘. — 3. én 


is rhyme ending. — 4. Cf. barit ‘ to be confused.’ — 5. For 
mm cf. JAOS 65. p. 39. 
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XXXII. 

1. hdlilin. — 2. For yadvin. — 3. For zalalna. — 4. For 
tigaffa. — 5. Cf. Sp. —H $128. —6. alladi; cf. Sp. —H. 
Volkskundliches Z. S. 4. 223 n. 4.—7. bénna.— 8. Cf. 
XXXII. n. 5.—9. Cf. dictionary sub bala.— 10. XXIX. 
n. 6.—11. én is artificial ending. — hasama ‘traiter 
quelq’un poliment’ Dozy.—12. i.e. ta‘lab.— 13. i.e. 
wawi; cf. Wahrmund, ‘ikrige ‘female hare.’ — 14. i.e. 
wa ila, — 15. For yd rabb al-‘dlamin. — 16. i. e. wa alladi; 
cf. note 6.—17. haffa ‘faire mourir de faim’ Dozy. — 
18. i.e. al-’ard, o.g.; cf. also Muhit el-Muhit.— 19, in 
inst. of én, cf. n. 1.— Read wa-fara‘én. 


Note: The pron. suffix 3. pers. sg] m. was pronounced 
by some ruwdt more like awh, and it is therefore written 
in the text ah. It had never the sound of our letter “0”; 
it always leaned, more or less strongly, toward the aw 
sound. The letter “h” is distinctly audible. 

The final letters lam and niin of the rhyming word 
are often regarded as being of equal value, e.g. I. la; 
II. 4b, 5b, ete. This fact was already observed by Wallin, 
ZDMG. 6. 203/4. The interchange of these consonants is 
of frequent occurrence in the Pal. dialect. 

The letters @ and ¢ in the final syllable of the rhyming 
word are similarly regarded, e.g. XXI; XXV; XXIX; 
XXXII, etc. 


XXXIV. 

1. i.e, zelami. — 2. i.e. al-mas@’ib. — 3. Cf. ZDMG 66. 
191, poem II. 5, bil-merdrat istati ‘ with the small arrows 
of six calibre.’ — 4. i. e. kasarna ‘atm er-rds o. g. — 5. Sgl 
salile, cf. ZDMG 22.142.—6. Wetzstein, pp. 61 sq. 
“ béses = hiisslich,” Dozy, “ laide.” 


XXXV. 

l. i.e. ragul kwiyis, o.g.; ef. XXXVI. 2.— Acc. to 
S.-St. the meaning of tulram is uncertain, poem 108. 
16, n. b. — 2. i.e. tadkuruh. — 3. For ‘ala abi. — 4, i.e. 
ad-du‘afa ‘the weak, lean.’ Cf. masal ‘to grow thin.’ — 
5. i.e. tasbihi, o. g.; cf. Sada c.ace. or bi ‘to compare 
anyone to,’ Hava. — 6, For loh, cf. footnote to Notes. — 
7. i.e. hawas, o.g.—8. For zarif. The change of one 
sibilant for another or for a “t” sound is of common 
occurrence, cf. ZS 4.214, n. 2; 6.256, n. 1, Volkskund- 
liches aus Qubébe. — 9. For muddwat. 

XXXVI. 

1. For hazi, cf. XXXV n. 8. — 2. murtah, o. g. — 3. i.e. 
rasil, o. g.; cf. S.-St. poem 30.10 la nésénah ‘wenn wir 
gegen ihn zichen,’ also note b, nasét as-sam ‘ ich bin auf- 
gebrochen nach Syrien.’ This bears out the meaning 
given to ndsi by the rdwi.— 4. Signifies, acc. to Dozy, 
I. 261, both ‘the Beduin circuit’ and ‘ their town settle- 
ment.’ In this verse, it seems to me, that it can have 
only the more general meaning of ‘ district.’ — Cf. S.-St. 
sub dira. — 5, i.e. ahlan wa sahlan, 0. g.— Sgl tarhdab, 
ef. Wahrmund. — 6. Cf. XXXV. 2.— 7. i.e. gamile o. g.; 
Dozy ‘ jeune femme.’ — 8. Cf. Pal. mis. —9. A form ex- 
pressing a warning or caution, in common use in Pales- 
tine, cf. Sp.-H. §16.— Acc. to S.-St. §51 ’iya is not 
used in prose among the Bedu. — 10. i.e. ma@ + agiil. — 
11. Cf. S.-St. poem 44, introd. line 2, elli tarénadh min 
s@’a ‘of which I have just spoken.’ — 12. A plur. of Sifa 
with an inserted i for sake of rhyme. — 13. i. e. musd‘ade, 


o. g. 
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XXXVII. 

1. Cf. ZDMG 66.197, poem I; JAOS 43.179; ZS 9. 96, 
poem I. 1, note. — 2, Also called sirgat, o. g. — Cf. XXIII, 
n, 2.—3. yarsul, o.g.—4. Cf. ‘ds ‘myrtle.’ —5. i.e. 
sirat al-‘aris, o. g.; Cf. Musil III. 171, hall; Dozy, hulle 
‘ ornaments.’ — 6. i. e. Gamal as sari as-sir ‘ quick travel- 
ling camel’ o. g. —7. i.e. dayid gidan, o.g. Perhaps the 
word ‘adlug ‘well nourished’ was intended; cf. also 
‘adliq ‘ tlinker Bursch’ Wahrmund. —8. i.e. sabig, o. g. 
—9. i.e. sabaga, o. eg. — 10. i. e. mutabba‘ ‘ horse trained 
for the races.’ Cf. also S.-St. poem 12. 18, n. a.— 
ll. mahdaf al-masdrih said of a horse or camel that 
yisrah wa yirga’ wahada goes to the pasture and returns 
from it alone, needs no caretaker. Cf. Lane, sub saraha. 
—12. i.e. ma awaggad, o.g.—13. Cf. Egypt. la bds 
‘alaik ‘no harm to thee! no fear!’ Ace. to Dozy the 
VIIIF has the meaning of ‘ to fear.’ — 14. i.e. fagid el- 
gabiliye ‘ without appetite,’ o. g.— 15. i.e. ta’allaf, o. g. 
— 16. z inst. of s, ef. XXXV n, 8.— 17. Cf. Sp.-H. § 128. 
—18. For md ahtazz, i.e. md ihtar, o.g. The word is 
perhaps hass inst. of hazz; cf. the phrase hass linafsihi 
‘to appropriate a thing,’ Hava, sub hass. — 19. Cf. wala 
kawdan ‘ in no wise.’ — 20. i. e. mitl, o. g. — Cf. Doughty 
II. 589, ha@’l héf ‘on this wise’; “ this phrase is used as 
a common locution of the Moahib children.” — 21. i.e. 
zand el-yad ‘ wrist,’ o.g.—It is more probably miqwes 
‘ bow-case.’ — 22. i.e. rumh, o. g.— 23 i.e. da agitated, 
vibrating.’ If however mgarraz is a derivative of garuz 
it should be translated ‘ voracious.’ The ancient poets 
praise the thinness and, as a consequence, the flexibility 
of the shaft of a lance, ef. Schwarzlose, p. 233. The allu- 
sion here is, as in XXXVI. 11, to the lithe body of 
Wadha. — 24. The names sd@fig and lammdas were declared 
by the rdwi to be those of gann. He did not know what 
special kind. The late Prof. D. B. Macdonald informed 
me that he suspects that, as according to the Lisan 


Vilamasa has a strong erotic association, lammds would 
be, like résiq in Qur. CXIII. 3, a ginni succubus. S4afiq, 
although not easily explained, he thinks, may have also 
“erotic possibilities. Among the Arabs a nocturnal visi- 
tant, clapping and feeling, would be pretty surely erotic.” 
He suggested the following translation in his letter to me: 





“Whoever blames me may he be tempted by a 
(nocturnal) clapper and feeler! 
Allah is my reckoning against him and sufficing at 
every season! ” 


We may compare with this rendering the sentiments 
expressed in XXVI. 13a and XLII. 6b.— 25. i.e. hin, 
o. g. — Cf. ha’'l hazza ‘ about this time’ Doughty II. 246. 
XXXVIII. 

1. Same meaning as tasaddaq ‘ happen, come to pass,’ 
in Syria. Cf. Dozy tasaddaq el-’amr ‘the thing hap- 
pened.’ — 2. i. e. basis, o. g. — Cf. Dozy, samha al-vagha. 
— 3. i.e. masa, 0. g.— 4. i.e. alladi, cf. XXXII, n. 6.— 
5. For li ibn. — 6. i.e. harb, o. g. Cf. ahl er-raib ‘ people 
of evil reputation.’ — 7. i.e. faras ’asil, 0. g. — Cf. ZDMG 
22. 142/3 salile and Syrian salil plur, of sulldal ‘ colt.’ — 
8. gafzatha wasirha, o.g. Cf. Dozy, néd ‘se lever.’ — 
9. i.e. sari‘at o.g.—In lit. Arabie wdaniya is said of a 
woman who is languid in her deportment. — 10, i.e. saif, 
o. g.— The word asammin may be a corruption of sam- 
sam, the name of the celebrated poet and hero ‘Amr b. 








Ma‘dikarib. For this name ef. Schwarzlose, p. 192,— 
ll. i.e. 2@’id, 0.g.— 12. i.e. ’akid, 0. g.— Cf. Wallin, 
poem 5. 21, n. a, bil‘aun (bil‘én) = bidn allahi,— 
13. Metathesis for ndzig i.e, nddig, cf. XXXV. n. 8; 
XVIII, 17. — 14. The plur. ma‘dsil occurs in S.-St. poem 
34.7, n.b.— 15. i.e. huzdma. — 16. Cf. the Pal. idiom 
al-yom tisti ‘O, that it would rain! .—17. i.e. sing 
(sanf) o.g.—18. Was explained as ‘ddim ai-safaga 
‘men of compassion.’ 


XXXIX. 

1. The i‘rubi are the inhabitants of the Iraq as dis. 
tinguished from the genuine Arabs who spoke Arabic 
before the introduction of Islam, ef. S.-St. poem 39. 20, 
n. b. —2. Cf. S.-St. sub ba‘ara; Excurs A. 12, 13.— For 
names given to camels acc. to their age, sex and usage 
cf. Seetzen I. 381; Doughty II, glossary sub camel; Geo, 
Jacob, pp. 64 ff.; Hartmann, poems 77; 114.—3. tara 
has become a demonstrative particle, but may be ren- 
dered frequently by ‘behold!’ or ‘then’; cf. S.-St. 
§55b.— 4. i.e. Jamal min ‘ali gins, o.g.; cf. S-St. 
poem 14. 12, n.a. ‘ auserlesenes Kamel.’ — 5. Cf. verse 16, 
— 6. We should probably read inst. of er-rahd rih of the 
text er-rahdriye which occurs in a variant to v.b: sir 
sah fi bahr er-rahdriye 1) darwaz2). The rawi explained 
1) as bardri and 2) as sari‘ is-sir. — Cf. S.-St. Glossar; 
poem 15.11. n.a. rahdriye is plur. of rahrahe. — Ace. to 
the rdwi 2) stands for darwdas, cf. XXXV, n. 8; might 
this be a corruption of dirwdés ‘lion, strong-necked 
camel’? —7. Cf. Hava sub hafaqa.—8. Cf. Pal. wazz 
‘incite to do something’; wuzzu ‘he incited him.’— 
9. Inst. of hass, for sake of rhyme, cf. v. 5a.— 10. i.e. 
zagzag, 0.g.—11. Describes the swift movement of a 
shooting-star; cf. S.-St. poem 15. 12, n. b.—12. i. e. 
fairiz.— 13. Cf. XIV. 1.—14. Cf. the Pal. phrase kaz- 
zint ‘give me.’—15. Cf. murrowwah ‘ perfumed.’ — 
16. Inst. of z, ef. XXXV. n. 8.—17. Perhaps for nirani 
‘glowing, passionate.’ — 18. i.e. sabr, o. g.— 19. d inst. 
of t, ef. XXXV,. n. 8.— 20. i.e. tildazz, ef. XXXV. n. 8. 
— 21. Perhaps for hadd ‘recite a story quickly; speak 
with animation.’ — 22. For mu‘tazz.— 23. For fazz.— 
24. Cf. Sur. V. 70 ginnat in-na‘im. — Perhaps the refer- 
ence in the verse is not to fardds as in other passages, 
for inst. V. 12 radwan; VI. 17; XX. 20; XXV. 9 fardés. 
XIX. 27 rihén, but may rather refer to carnal pleasures 
in view of the statement in verse b. — 25. i.e. ’anwi’.— 
26. Explained as = nd@‘is ‘drowsy,’ with an erotic im- 
plication, ‘iss ‘ penis.’ 


XL. 

1. i.e. to walk with proudly lifted head = ahtal, ef. 
Wahrmund, sub maraha. — 2. i.e. nahi, o. g.; ef. XLIV. 
r. 5.; 8.-St. introduction to poem 98: ujigi séhibuh jam- 
mah ‘und sein Freund begab sich zu ihr.’ — 3. i.e. sakr 
‘al, o.g.— 4. i.e. hundlak, o.g.—5. i.e. agsa@ 0.g.— 
6. i.e. ’ahs@ o. g. — 7. Cf. XV. 5; XIX. 19. — 8. Perhaps 
for wannati ‘my complaint, moaning’; cf. XV. 1.— 
9. Has here the meaning of el-‘dm el-mdadi, cf. verse b; 
Wallin, poem 3.5, note.—10. Cf. S.-St., poem 47.14, 
n.a; 47H. 22, et-tér ’aswd ingilo dir yinddr ‘the ox is 
better, when he is told, turn! he turns.’ — Also 53H. 38 
‘the nearness of death, ’aswd@’ li, is better for me than 
separation from her.’—11]. i.e. talfa, o.g.—12. i.e. 
maniin, 0. g.— 13. i.e. rubbamd, o. g.— 14. i.e. bi’ bi?. 
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_15. Vwata’.— 16. ra‘if ‘ahead in a race (horse),’ 
Hava. — 17. i.e. yamini. — 18. i.e. "ibt, cf. Sp.-H. § 168, 
6b, note. — 19. i.e. ‘ala. 


XLI. 

1. The rawi insisted upon the meaning ‘people.’ The 
word may be a plur. of rab‘a ‘spring encampment.’ Cf. 
St. poem 7.11, n.b, rub‘a, ‘a company of men.’ — 
2. i.e. lam yahraz.— 3. i.e. gabal, o.g.— 4. i.e. mur- 
tafa’, 0. g.; ef. S.-St. Vzam, med, vaw, ‘carry the head 
high (camel) .’— 5. Cf. Pal. phrase hafa ‘alayi ‘it is 
hidden from me.’ — 6, For gddat.—7. Plur. of dawwar, 
Dozy. — 8. Explained as niswan selabiyat. — 9, Expresses 
praise. Cf. Pal. phrase ‘andi kull ahsan bi‘aggbak ‘I have 
such fine horses that you will be astonished. . . .’— 
10. i.e. gawi, o.g.; ef. Hava, sub matan, matin ‘ strong, 
solid. — 11. For fellaha. — 12. This name does not occur 
in any of the other poems of our collection. It may be 
due to the rdwi.—13. i.e. ru‘wat gamil (= gam@’il) 
ktir, o.g.— Cf. S.-St. poem 62.6, n.c, gehdm ‘ siimmt- 
licher Viehbesitz eines Stammes.’— 14. The pronuncia- 
tion é for k occurs only in the feminine and never in the 
mase. form of the 2nd pers. sgl of the pers, pronoun; 
cf. S.-St. § 147d. — 15. i.e. kan li.— 16. i.e. al-‘arab, 
o.g.; ace. to Dozy ‘tent, camp.’— 17, i.e. nadul, o. g. 
18. i.e. Sahhadin, o. g.; doubtful. — Cf. the story of the 
sch of the Beni Halid, Wetzstein, p. 10. wa tahar 
wahad réroh raqasat loh ed-dinya ********* wa hadak 
es-8eh el-auwal sar er-ra@‘i ‘indhum loh qimat ’azwad 
‘And there appeared an other (8h) and the world 
danced to him ******* and the shepherd became among 
them of greater esteem than that first Séh.’ 


XLII. Compare with this poem S. St. poem 54. 

l. i.e. wa *ida, 0. g.— 2. i.e. kamangar, o. gz. — 3. The 
ruwat used sometimes instead of gasida the word gd@f as 
here and in V, line 3; Sa‘ir in XI line 1; ’abydt in JAOS, 
43.195 poem C, line 1; and elsewhere. — 4. i.e. ’arsul, 
0.g.—Cf. S.-St. poem 7.17, n.b; 54.3.—5. i.e. ma 
‘antum. — 6. i.e. ld ’antum.—7. i.e. biyd', o.g.; Ace. 
to Muhit el-Muhit these are men from Damascus who 
trade among the Bedu.— 8, Abbr. of min, ef. ‘ General 
Notes’ to the Arabic Text of these poems JAOS 65. 
p. 39.—9. These are the Beni ‘Agil min ‘Arab beni 
Rasid, o. g. — They are mentioned in S.-St. poem 102. — 
10. i.e. maskin, o.g.—11. ¢ inst. of d.—12, i.e. ma 
‘arid. — 13. murdra, o. g-— The word used in the text 
commonly designates a long winding ravine between 
sand hills. 

XLIII. 

This is a mréba‘a gasida, ef. XXX. 

1. i.e. mitl. For the shorter form tigl or tigil cf. XV. 
4; XIX. 19; also S.-St. § 50b.— 2. Cf. S.-St. introd. to 
poems 57; 81, wuhu me‘aiyi ‘ but he refusing.’ — 3. i.e. 
sartun hakada o. g.— 4. i.e. gdsid, o. g.— Ace. to S.-St. 
poem 29A, 2, n. b, ‘ana has the general meaning of “ to 
go”; ana ‘dniyan lammak ‘I go to you.’—5. i. e. 
manja'.—6. A tribe of the Rdla Bedu, o.g.—7. The 
rawi explained this word as meaning mahbibe, probably 
only by inference, as tarf means one of noble descent 
from both parents. Wadha is often referred to in the 
poems as being of such noble lineage; cf. JAOS. 43.181 
daughter of a clan ”; (Corr. to this reference: insert 
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after “girl in marriage” of line 8, “but the parents 
refused and wanted to give her sister in her stead,” 
and strike out in line 9 the words: “in her stead”) ; 
“emblem of the tribe,” XVIII. 13; “a high bred mare,” 
XIII. 11.—8. Cf. XXI notes 6; 7.— X. 4; XI. 14, and 
often elsewhere. —9. For gann.—10. Plur. of héd@’ 
“group of people”; cf. Muhit Vhdd.—11. i.e. gama‘at 
mutafarriga, 0. g.— 12. ka’inni. — 13. i.e. magris, 0. g.; 
cf. Pal. Ar. garsa ‘insect bite.’ —14. Cf. Burckhardt, 
Syria, p. 166, bardq a kind of poison; Wahrmund, barga 
an African lizard. —15. séhib el-ahlag al-hasana ‘the 
possessor of the beautiful virtues’ o. g.— 16. za‘an, cf. 
verse 9b.— 17. un rhyme ending. — 18. i.e. i‘talet, o. g. 
— 19. Metathesis for wahig. — 20. i.e. manSitga, o. g.— 
21. Cf. S.-St. poem 82.1, salémin ahisse buh maséai nagir 
“ salutation, especially to Nasir who has heard my com- 
plaint.” — 22. i.e. al-bariye, 0.g.— 23. i.e. rikdb, o. g.; 
mazghir is perhaps a sgl of mugzdhir, cf. S.-St. poem 
51H. 21, ‘camels which carry burdens and especially 
women’; cf. ibid. 51.19,n. modahir. — 24. i.e. waili; 
ef. Sp.-H. § 89. 3. — 25. i.e. mata. — 26, Viaha ‘to settle 
in a place’; cf. S.-St. sub Saha. — 27. i.e. al-’isnan, o. g.; 
lit. the eight, viz. front-teeth, cf. S.-St. poem 6.15, 
note a. In XXIII. 8b the word at-tandya is used to 
designate the front-teeth of Wadha, a term generally 
applied to the large front-teeth of the camel acc. to S.-St. 
Excurs A “ Kamel und Sattel” p. 286, # 25.— 28. i.e. 
rér l@’iq ‘ unbefitting,’ o. g.— 29. Cf. Sp.-H. § 89.2.— 
30. For d@’iman. — 31. i.e. yadtahidin, o. g. — 32. i.e. 
galbi u dahli, o. g. — 33. Cf. XXIII, n. 6; ZDMG. 22. 94, 
n. 18.— 34. i.e. rimah, 0.g.— The feathers which are 
attached to the lances are called ralab, S.-St. p. 294, 
Excurs P. #7.— Cf. XXVII, n. 8; Burton, II. 106.— 
35. For ‘ala as...— 36. For ‘ala abi. — 37. Cf. Wahr- 
mund darab. — 38. In Syrian dialect silf ‘iron rod,’ ef. 
Hava. — 39. i.e. nahr as-seri‘a. — 40. Cf. the Pal. phrase 
ma hadan byiqdar igil ‘no one can say.’ — 41. i.e. the 
star which rises after turaiyd. The Bedu call it sawwdag 
at-turaiya ‘the herdsman of turaiyd, o. g.— Cf. Jacob, 
p- 160, Story of Ad-Debarain and Thuraiya. — 41, dof for 
sake of rhyme inst. of af. 


XLIV. 


1. h’ma, name of the reserved circuit for common pas- 
ture about villages in the desert, Doughty,*II. 598. — 
2. i.e. muddat.— 3. i.e. ‘ind ma. Text is doubtful. — 
4, i.e. nisd’, o. g. — 5. Cf. XL, n. 2.— 6. i.e. illa ’annahu. 
7. Cf. S.-St., poem 14.16, n.a.—8. Plur of ’agnab. — 
9. i.e. da’iq el-murr, o.g.— Cf. the use of the dual to 
designate two different objects denoting a quality com- 
mon to both, Wright, Arabic Gram. 3. ed. p. 299, rem. g. 
al-murrain may therefore denote “ hunger and thirst.” — 
10. i.e. harag minha, o. g.— 11. yat‘dta, form and mean- 
ing doubtful. — 12. i. e. mar’atoh. — 13. Cf. S.-St., introd. 
to poem 61, hauwal ‘ala ‘to descend at a place.’ — 
14, For ’asmda’.— 15. For gubélan 15a. abbr. of gdfiye, 
S.-St. Glossar sub qaf.— 16, Cf, S.-St. Excurs A, # 66. 
— 17. i.e. delil, o. g.—18. Doughty, I. 658, mentions 
semila or semily as the name of a skin for the making 
of butter.—19. i.e. alladi ida.—20. For el-ma’.— 
21. i.e. nassaf.— 22, i.e. masa, 0. g.— Cf. S.-St. poem 
58.1, maddd ‘going to (others’).—23. i.e. tasdbag, 
0.g.— 23a. i.e. simd.—24. i.e. sari’ es-sir, o.g.— 
25. Read li inst. of loh. — 26. i.e. ‘amal, o. g.— 27. al- 
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‘ugid al-gadime, o.g.—28. al-bind al-gadime, o. g.— 
29. Cf. “General Notes to the Arabic Text.” — 30. i.e. 
nauh ‘ wailing for the dead,’ o. gz. — The r@wi may have 
inferred this from the context, as fida@’ means ‘ ransom.’ — 
The following custom of fida’ is noteworthy: 

If a member of a family is ill unto death, a camel is 
led three times around the tent in which the sick person 
is lying. While this is taking place some one declares 
that, if the sick one should recover, the camel would be 
sacrificed and its meat, or its value in money, be given 
to the poor. Or one of the sons walks three times around 
the bed while the father repeats three times: 


We ransom soul for soul. 

O Lord! Accept our ransom! 

We have driven our son away 
from us, 

And do not disappoint our hope. 


afdéna rth ‘an rih 
ya rabb biqbal fadwina 
u qala‘na ibinna minna 


u 14 thaiyib ’amalna 


31. Ace. to Hava ‘ pent-roof.’ — 32, XII. 4,n. to trans- 
lation; JAOS, 43, 186 (line 3 read XLIV inst, of XLII). 
— 33. i.e. ‘aé@’ir ‘tribes,’ o.g.— Ace. to S.-St. poem 
15.2 aslaf ‘Vortrab,’ the van of a caravan, etc.— 
34, Same meaning as VIII F. of ra‘ o. g.— 35. athar 
0. g.; so pronounced by the rdwi, should be azhar. —i. e. 
min gabl el-’an illa dal-’an, 0. g.— 37. i.e. ‘audathom, 
o. g. — For nikas ‘ to return,’ cf. S.-St. Glossar. — 38. Cf. 
S.-St. § 55b. — 39. i.e. hatta, o. g.—cf. S.St. § 58a. — 
40. y@ followed by a noun with article is evidently re- 
garded as the equivalent of yd ’aiyuhd. — 41. i.e. ibti'dd, 
0. g.— 42. Cf. saha ‘be diverted from, distracted.’ — 
43. i.e. yd ’ummoh. — 44, i.e. walamma inna’ hu. — 45. 
sdlife ‘tale,’ cf. Wahrmund; S.-St. Glossar. — 46. i.e. 
‘ala zinna, o.g.—47. The rdwi may have said hdltak 
which suits the context better than gdltak. 


NOTES TO THE TRANSLATION OF POEMS 
XXXI TO XLIV. 


XXXI. 1. Cf. XXIX. — 2. Cf, Sura XXI. 68 f. — 3. i.e. 
such cruel pain as these substances produce. — 3a. Cf. 
XLIV. 7b.—4 Alludes to Muhammed’s coffin. — 5. Cf. 
VIII. 5.— 6. i.e. the sun and moon. —7. Cf. XXXVII. 
10.— 8. Cf. IV. 11; XXXVI. 10; XXXVIII. 10.—9. Cf. 
XVI. 10, n.; XVIII. 11.— 10. Alludes to the making of 
‘araq, an alcoholic drink made of grapes flavored with 
anise-seed, much appreciated by the Arabs.— 11. Sign 
of mourning; cf. XXVI. n. 6; ZDMG. 68. 243, ll. 24f. 
— 12. i.e, missing its dam. — 13. Cf. S.-St. poem 47. 14. 
— l4. i.e. the blamer lacks even the low degree of in- 
telligence of an ox.— 15, Cf. V. 12. n.— 16. Cf. Sp.-H. 
Volkskundliches aus Qubébe, ZDMG. 68. 251, ll. 18 ff. 


XXXII. 1. Mythical mountain surrounding the earth; 
ef. Ene. of Islim.—2. This phrase expresses extreme 
suffering. — 3. lit: female friend. — 4. Cf. XXV. 4. 


XXXIIT. 1. i.e. the nights of the full-moon and re- 
joicings, not nuits blanches. —2. i.e. shooting stars. — 
3. The Bedu use wooden setons which they whittle them- 
selves. — 4, Allusion to Wadha’s death. — 5, Cf. XV. 1; 
XXIX. 4; XXX. 13.—6. Cf. XVI. 11; XVIII. 14, n.; 
H. H. Spoer, Five Poems of Nimr Ibn ‘Adwan, JAOS. 
43. 182.—7. Perhaps the battle field is meant, cf. IV. 
7, 8.—8. May be an allusion to the declining power of 
the ‘Adwan, cf. JAOS, 43. 178; XLI. 12.—9. Pun upon 
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the name Nimr; cf. JAOS. 43. 200 The Leopard and the 
Gun. The verse alludes likewise to the dejected state of 
the poet.— 10. In the district of Nablus. — 11. Moun- 
tains on the east-side of the Jordan Plain. — 12. Dis- 
trict north of ‘Amman, near Beni Hassan, called the 
Arabian Desert, o. g.— 13. The image is that of a camel 
with its two sacks of burden, one on each side, which 
have become unbalanced by a shifting of their position, 
and there is no one to help to readjust them and thus 
relieve the suffering animal.—14. Cf. XXIX. 5.— 
15. Cf. XXV. 3a; XXVIII. 10.— 16. Cf. S.-St. poem 63, 
36 to 39.—17. Cf. X. 5, note to Ar. text; XI. 19; 
XVIII. 18; XXXVII. 13; XLII. 6. 


XXXIV. 1. Cf. N’s complaint to Jedé, ZDMG. 66. 197, 
poem I.—2. Cf. ZDMG. 66. 198, poem II. 5.—3. Cf. 
XXXVII. 9.— The five races of horses of the Adwan 
are the kehélat; Sawimat; saqldwiydt; gidrdni; and the 
‘abiyat. The first four of these are said to be the de- 
scendants of the hél as-sahabe.— Cf. also Seetzen II. 
380 ff.; Doughty I. 274 ff.; Burton’s interesting remarks 
on the Arab horse in II. 217.— 4. Cf. XX XIII. n. 7.— 
5. Of. V. 2; VI. 3; XXXIII. n. 1.—6. XXVIII. 10.— 
7. XXXV. 4. 


XXXV. 1. Written after Wadha’s death, verse 5; cf. 
II, Hamiid’s poem to Nimr.—2. i.e. Nimr. Cf. XXIV. 
6, n.; ZS. 9. 93 “ Note concerning the Life of Nimr Ibn 
‘Adwian”; JAOS. 43. 199, poem C. 1, and p. 184.— 
3. Play upon the name Nimr; cf. XX XIII. 12.— 4. Play 
upon the word fdris ‘rider.’ Nimr’s kunya was Abi 
Faris, cf. references in note 2.— 4b. Cf. XXXIV. 11.— 
5. As Nimr died in 1822/23, the name of the Sultan 
which originally occurred in this verse must have been 
Muhammed II, and not ‘Abd ul-Majid who reigned 1839- 
1861.— 6. Ace, to the réwi this is Ibn Hasim, Sherif 
of Mecca. He loved passionately Jazieh, sister of Sultan 
Hassan of the Beni Hilal. As he did not win her, he 
mourned her loss to his life’s end.—7. i.e. Nimr.— 
8. i. e. one equal to her. — 9. This sd‘ is larger than that 
in common use. Only the largest measure known could 
be an adequate means of comparison to express her 
superlative virtues. — 10. Place where the beggars sit, 
even to this day. 


XXXVI. 1. Cf. XVI. 10, n.; XXX. 10.—2. i.e. the 
heart. — 3. Often mentioned in poems of a similar char- 
acter; cf. S.-St. poems 39.28; 46.3.—4. Cf. IV. 11; 
XXXI. 13; XXXVIII. 10; JAOS, 43.181; Hartmann, 
poem 4 Str. 5, 1.3 ‘Mund, der nichts hiissliches sagt.’ 
— 5. i.e. slender, as the outstretched body of a sliigi, 
greyhound, at utmost speed at the hunt. Cf. IV. 14, n.; 
XIX. 14, note. 


XXXVII. 1. Poet and friend of Nimr. Cf. JAOS. 43. 
179; ZS. 9.97 note to I. 1.— 2. Cf. VIII. 1, n.— 3. The 
allusion seems to be to the richly ornamented necklace 
from which the camel bell is suspended, worn only by 
the leader.—4. the starting line. —5. seeks his own 
fodder. — 6. i.e. I do not incite a quarrel. —7. lit: the 
graceful walker of the bell, ef. note 3.—8. Cf. XXXIV 
note 3.—9. Cf. VIII. 5, note.—10. i.e. delicately 
formed. — 11. Cf. XXXVI. 11b.— 12. Cf. note 24 to Ar. 
text. 


XXXVIII. 1. He was mutasallim of Nablus at the 
time when Seetzen, II. 173, visited that city. He was in 

















constant warfare with his predecessor whom he had 
driven from office and town.—2. Cf. note 10 to Ar. 
text. —3. i.e. the forest. — 4. An Emir of the §ahaliya, 
called also Az-Zir al-Muhalhal, o. g.— 5. Cf. Introduc- 
tion to XLIV; JAOS. 43.183; ZS. 9.95; S.-St. Intro. 
to poem 47.— 6. Cf. XXXVI. 10b. —7. Angel of Death. 
—§. This poem lacks the usual imprecations as do also 
XXII; XL and XLIII. 


XXXIX. 1. Cf. note to Ar. text of verses 1 and 2.— 
2, Of. S.-St., Wallin, poem 2.2.— 3. Cf. Intro, to this 
poem. — 4. cf. XI. 9; ZDMG. 66.198, poem III. 13.— 
5. i.e. speaks with animation. — Front-teeth, cf. III. 9; 
XLIII. 21.—6. Was said to be an erotic reference, cf. 
note 23 to Ar. text. —7. i.e. “ gets on,” is esteemed. — 
8. Burton, I. 85, quotes the Mirza as saying: “A journey 
is a bit of Jehannum.” 


XL. 1. Cf. XVIII. 5; JAOS. 43.204, note to poem A, 
verse 5. (Correction to p. 204. The heading “ Poem B” 
should be placed two lines above, between “ Burck- 
hardt’s”’ and V. 5. Qaridi.); ef. ZS. 9.93, “ Note con- 
cerning the Life of Nimr...” — 2. i. e. sparkling because 
of the agitation of the water.—3. Cf. note 8 to Ar. 
text.—4. This poem was evidently written the year 
following upon Wadha’s death; cf. XI. 3.— 5. Cf. JAOS. 
43.186; Lane, I. 334, darb er-raml; D. B. Macdonald, 
Aspects of Islam, p. 343.—6. lit: alights as a guest, 
that is, unexpectedly. For a guest both hospitality and 
shelter must be provided, even though, as in this case, 
the presence of a guest may be embarrassing to the host, 
or even worse. 

The confident expectation of a guest of a hearty wel- 
come and of, if need be, forgiveness by his host—and this 
is the true meaning of guestship—is beautifully brought 
out in the inscription on the tomb of Muhammed Pasha, 
son of Abbas Pasha, Regent of Egypt, who died on the 
9th of dulhifga 1270 an. = 1854 ap. in Bosra: 


‘amsito daif allah fi dar allahuni 
wa ‘ala ]-mudif karimat ed-difani 
ta‘fi l-mulik ‘an nazilin fi sthhum 
kaif an-nazil bisihat ar-rahmini 


“At eventide I came, a guest of Allah, into the House 
of my God. 
And regard for the guest is the duty of the host. 
Kings forgive him who alights at their courts; 
How much more (shall he be forgiven) who has 
alighted at the Court of the All-Merciful! ” 


Cf. Wetzstein, Reisebericht iiber Hauran etc., Berlin 1860, 
p. 72. 


XLI. 1, For the homeland of the ‘Adwin ef. my notes 
JAOS, 43.177 ff. —2. Ace. to the raéwi beautiful women 
are meant by these terms. — 3. Cf. PEF Quart. 1900, 
Jennings-Bramley, Sport among the Bedawi.— 4. i.e. 
the hign.—5. While Seetzen was in Hossn, I. 387 f., 
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a troup of ‘Adwiin carried off several thousand sheep, 
taken by force fron: the people in the Hauran. One of 
the poems given to him had as its subject a razi. It is 
not quoted in his printed works; cf. ZS. 9.94.— 6. Cf. 
JAOS. 43.185 ff. (Read there XLI inst. of XXXIX and 
wherever it occurs in that article).—7. Of. Doughty I. 
268; II. 244, dira. — 8. Note 18 to Ar. text. Cf. Qoheleth 
10. 6-7. 


XLII. Cf. S.-St. poem 54.—1. Syrian traders. Cf. 
Seetzen, I. 373 f., 420; Doughty, I. 71.—2. A division 
of the Beni Rashid, o. g. — 3. Headcloths. — 4, Name of 
Nimr’s gun. Cf. the poem The Leopard and the Gun, 
JAOS. 43. 200, 205.—5. A wadded coverlet.— 6. Cf. 
JAOS. 43. 188 (Corr: read there XLII inst. of XLI). 
—7. Cf. VIII. 5.—8. Note 13 of Ar. text.—9. Cf. 
XXVI_. 13. 


XLIII. This is a mrdba‘a gasida, cf. XXX, note Ar. 
text; ZS, 9. 95. 
1. i.e. Fate. Cf. ZDMG. 66. 197, poem I. 11.—2. Cf. 
XXXIII. 4b. — 3. viz. the breaking of camp. — 4. Doughty 
I, 437; II. 304.— 5. i.e. O thou with the beautiful eye- 
lashes! .— 6. Cf. note 13 to Ar. text; V. 12; ZDMG. 
66. 199, poem IV. 10.—7. Cf. XXIII. 3; JAOS. 43. 182 
(corr: read there XXIII. 3 inst. of XXIII. 9, and XXIII. 
19 inst. of XX XIII. 19). — 8. lit: mother of slenderness, 
cf. the expression aba nhidin ‘father of breasts’ in 
verse 21.—9. Cf. ‘Market of sorrow’ in verse 3l.— 
10. lit: draw thee, cf. verse 22b.— 11. #. e. my death. — 
12. This stanza has only two lines. —13. Cf. note 8. 
— 14. Cf. XXX. 22.— 15. Cf. III. 9b; ZS. 9. 102; S.-St. 
poem 16, 15, and 53. 15.— 16. Wadha’s hair was black, 
cf. note 34 to Ar. text.—17. Cf. verse 28a.— 18. Cf. 
S.-St. poem 50.1 ‘Ihre Wange glich einem Blitz, der 
des Nachts dahin faihrt’...; and 66.17 ‘eine, deren 
Wangen Silberplaittchen gleichen’.—19. Cf. ‘ Jordan 
Bridge’ in the story of 8éh et-Tibba‘i, XLIV part one. 
—20. Cf. verse 15.—21. Cf. note 41 to Ar. text. — 
22. District famous for its date fruits, Burton, I. 366, n. 


XLIV. 1. Cf. note 9 to Ar. text. — 2. Cf. note l5a to 
Ar. text.—JAOS. 43. 184 ff.—3. A special breed of 
camels, cf. XIX, 1.— 4. Proves the highest quality of a 
water-skin. — 5. i.e. the eagle. —6. Road leading from 
the Druze country to the Nejd.—7. Arab tribe to which 
Ibn Rashid, ruler of the Nejd, belonged. — 8. Four days’ 
journey east of es-Salt; has salt mines. —9. Famous 
well, two days east of es-Salt. — 10. i. e. the outcast (7?), 
ef. XXXII. 7b.— 11. The implication is that Nimr, by 
encircling the earth, would find more proofs of the in- 
stability of the things of this world. — 12. Ibn Hattaf, 
i.e. the shadow, designates also a swallow because of 
her swiftness and, for obvious reasons, also a robber. — 
13. Cf. XII. 4; JAOS. 43. 186 line 3 (corr: read there 
XLIV. 12 inst. of XLIT. 12); Seetzen, I. 163, mentions 
the chouette, brown owl, as the bird of Fate. — 14. Cf. 
note 47 to Ar, text. 

















In Sir Henry Yule’s Cathay and the Way 
Thither* there is found the following remarkable 
statement: 

About the same time [c. 164], and perhaps by means 
of this embassy,” the Chinese philosophers were made 
acquainted with a treatise on astronomy, which had been 
brought from Ta Tsin; we are told that they examined 
it, and compared it with their own. 


If, during the Later Han period, a codex on as- 
tronomy had really been brought from the Roman 
empire to China, this would have been a quite 
extraordinary event. Professor C. Goodrich of 
Columbia University first drew my attention to 
this statement. Since I knew of nothing of the 
sort in Chinese sources, I undertook to track it 
down. 

Yule gives as his authority “Deguignes in 
Mém. de l’Acad., xlvi, 555.” Not knowing to which 
Academy he referred, it took me some time to dis- 
cover this source.* At last, with help from the 
Reference Department of the Columbia University 
Library, it turned up: 

Le P. Gaubil remarque que vers l’an 164, les Chinois 
eurent connoissance d’un traité d’astronomie qui leur fut 
apporté de Tatsin, ou des pays soumis aux Romains, 
qu’ils examinérent ce traité, & le comparérent avec ceus 
qu’ils avoient. 


The “ Chinese philosophers ” do not appear in this 
account. Yule’s mistaken identification of “ this 
embassy ” (that of A. D. 120) with the later one 
ca. 164 (actually in 166) is not there. It is 
furthermore not said who compared this Roman 
treatise with Chinese astronomical work. 





1 New ed., revised by Henri Cordier (1915), vol. I, 
p. 53. Yule’s preface is dated 1866. 

* The embassy he refers to is that of 120, which was 
quite distinct from the “embassy ” of 166, which latter 
is the one actually meant; cf. my note 5. For the former 
one, cf. F. Hirth, China and the Roman Orient, pp. 36-37. 

*It is Mémoires de littérature, tirés des registres de 
VAcadémie des Inscriptions et Belles-lettres, Tome 
quarante-sixiéme, p. 555-56. The statement is contained 


in a long report by M. de Guignes, entitled, “ Idée 
yénérale du Commerce & des liaisons que les Chinois 
ont eus avec les Nations occidentales, 
May 4, 1784. 


”” 


and is dated 
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Fortunately de Guignes places in the margin a 
reference to his source. But it is highly ambiguous: 


“Tom. II, pag. 118.” Much searching and the 
use of the card index to H. Cordier’s Bibliotheque 
Sinica at Columbia University (which ought to be 
published ), finally discovered the original account.‘ 
Imagine my surprise to find that Gaubil gives an 
explicit account of something really quite different: 


Des Astronomies Etrangéres connués & la Chine. 
(1) Histoire. 


L’an 164, aprés Jésus-Christ, arrivérent 4 la Chine 
des gens qui se disoient envoyés par Gan-tun Roi de 
Ta-tsin, L’Astronomie de ce pays-la a beaucoup de 
rapport a4 la Chinoise. 

NorTEs. 

1. Ce n’est pas dans l’Histoire de Han qu’on dit que 
l’Astronomie de Ta-tsin a du rapport a la Chinoise. 
L’Auteur du Quen-hien-tung-kao est du temps de la fin 
des dérniers Song. Quoiqu’il en soit, il est constant par- 
1a, qu’il s’est fait une espéce de comparaison des deus 
Astronomies, & cela ne sauroit se faire sans connoissance 
de l’une & de l’autre. 


A more complete contradiction to de Guignes’ 
statement could hardly be made than in this note. 
Gaubil states that the authority for his assertion 
about people who declared they came from An-dun 
(since identified as Marcus Aurelius) is the “ His- 
tory of the Han.” * and he does not state that any 
book of astronomy was brought to China. He 
furthermore declares that the comparison of the 
two astronomies is found in the Wén-hsién Tiing- 
kdo, which is dated towards the end of the later 
Sung period.* He adds that the ancient Chinese 





‘It is Observations mathématiques, astronomiques, 
géographiques, chronologiques, et physiques, Tirées de 
Anciens Livres Chinois, ou faites nouvellement aux Indes, 
& la Chine € ailleurs, par les Péres de la Compagnie de 
Jésus. Rédigées & publiées par le P. Etienne Souciet, 
Tome II. Contenant une Histoire de 1’Astronomie 
Chinoise avec des Dissértations. Par le P. [Ant.] 
Gaubil, de la méme Compagnie, (1732), p. 118. 

5 The reference is of course originally to the passage 
from the Hou-Hdan-shi translated in F. Hirth, China and 
the Roman Orient (1885), p. 42. Hirth correctly dates 
this “ embassy ” in A. D. 166. 

*Gaubil’s footnote states that this dynasty ended 






















and Romans are not known to have had any knowl- 
edge of each other’s astronomy. 

What evidently happened was that, in preparing 
his report for the Academy, de Guignes hastily 
read Gaubil’s text, without carefully observing its 
exact content and without paying any attention 
to Gaubil’s excellent note. Then Yule read de 
Guignes’ statement without checking its source 
(Gaubil’s book is very rare), added a few more 
incorrect declarations, and produced his remarkable 
statement. When Cordier revised Yule’s work, he 
moreover did not check Yule’s obscure reference. 
In his Histoire Général de la Chine,’ Cordier has 





about 1367. Ma Duan-lin’s book was actually published 
in 1319. 

TVol. I, p. 281 (1920). Prof. Goodrich called my 
attention to this reproduction of de Guignes’ error. 
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moreover repeated Yule’s statement, here without 
benefit of any footnote. 

Both Yule and de Guignes (especially the latter) 
are to be commended for giving their authorities 
for their statements. For without these references, 
it would surely have been impossible to identify 
their sources. The verification of these references 
has cost me a considerable amount of time and 
labor. In the hope of saving others an equal 
amount of time and trouble and of checking the 
spread of Yule’s eighty-year old totally erroneous 
statement, this note has been prepared. The moral 
is perhaps that the more obscure a reference, the 
more suspect it should be. 


Homer H. Duss 


HartForp SEMINARY FouNDATION. 





A New Depository of Oriental Manuscripts in the United States 


Among the collections of Oriental manuscripts 
in the United States a newcomer is ready to take 
his place: the Army Medical Library. 

Several years ago, this library began to add 
manuscripts in Arabic writing to its collection of 
books on the history of medicine. Although these 
manuscripts were acquired exclusively from a medi- 
cal point of view, they naturally are of interest to 
Orientalists everywhere. The collection will not 
remain a buried treasure much longer; its hold- 
ings are to be disclosed to the world of science by 
a descriptive catalogue. As the manuscripts hap- 
pened to be transferred during the war to Cleve- 
land, it fell to my share to catalogue them and I 
am, therefore, in a position to give a short pre- 
liminary account of the collection. 

There are about ninety Arabic manuscripts, 
supplemented by 28 Persian and 9 Turkish items. 
Four palmleaf manuscripts in Singhalese writing 
are mentioned only for the sake of completeness. 
In comparison with 326 medical manuscripts in 
Arabic listed by Ahlwardt, this seems merely like 
a promising start, but barring a spectacular growth 
of the 54 medical titles listed in the catalogue of 
the Garrett Collection of Princeton, the Army 
Medical Library is most likely to occupy the first 
place in the United States as far as Arabic medical 
manuscripts are concerned. 


The content of the manuscripts is not confined 
to the purely medical topics of diagnosis, treat- 
ment, surgery and pharmacology, but kindred or 
historically related fields, such as veterinary art, 
animals, hygiene, nutrition, alchemy, physiognomy, 
cosmography, astrology, poetry are also represented. 

The nine Turkish titles do not call for special 
discussion. There is a translation of Qazwini’s 
‘Aja’ib al-buldin and of Ibn Baitar’s treatise on 
simple medicaments. The rest are minor treatises, 
including one collection. 

Among the Persian manuscripts, there are three 
translations of Qazwini’s cosmography with many 
watercolors, the well-known thesaurus ‘ Dakhirah-i 
Khwarazmshahi’ and ‘ Tuhfat al-mu‘minin.’ Of 
general interest are Ta’rikh-i hukama’ by Shahra- 
zurl and the allegorical poem Salimin u Absal 
based on a romance by Avicenna, which justifies 
its place in a medical collection. 

In the Arabic collection the oldest manuscript is 
“al-Hawi” (Continens) of al-Razi; it is dated 
487 (1094). By the same author is the great classic 
Tibb al-Mansiri, the 9th book of which formed a 
portion of the regular medical curriculum of the 
university of Tiibingen as late as the end of the 
15th century (See Campbell, Arabian Medicine, 
v. 1, p. 67). A set of seven neatly bound volumes 
contains al-Jildaki’s alchemical work “ Burhan fi 
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asrir ‘ilm al-mizin, copied in Maghribi writing 
in 5 colors with illuminated titles and colophons. 
A remarkable item is a volume containing the 
complete Qanin fi al-tibb of Avicenna. Separate 
books of this great work are found in most manu- 
script collections, but the complete work in one 
volume is very rare. Several manuscripts may be 
unique, at least they are not found in Brockel- 


mann’s latest index under the same title or author, 

For the next few months the binding of the 
manuscripts will receive proper attention and 
eventually the collection will be housed in Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


F. E. Sommer 


CLEVELAND Pustic LIBRARY. 
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New York: Oxrorp UNIVERSITY PREss, 1944. 
Pp. xxvi + 523. Seven dollars and fifty cents. 


Folk-Songs of the Maikal Hills. By VERRIER 
E._win and SHamrao Hivate. New York: 
OxrorD UNIversity Press, 1944, pp. xxx 
+410. Seven dollars and fifty cents. 


Folk-Dances of South India. By Hitpecarp L. 
SPREEN, with the assistance of R. RAMANI. 
New York: Oxrorp UNIVERSITY Prgss, 1945. 
Pp. xx + 134. (Rs. 4-8-0 in India.) 


Emeneau’s Kota Texts and Elwin’s Folk-Tales 
of Mahakoshal both present oral fictional material 
but differ in method. Emeneau lays emphasis on 
the original language of the tales, and gives text 
and translation throughout, with an exact study 
of the linguistic material. Elwin offers only trans- 
lation, ignoring even very elementary and obviously 
interesting linguistic considerations, and concen- 
trates upon the folklore elements. 

In his introduction Emeneau has a brief but 
instructive chapter on “The Nature of the Texts,” 
in which he locates the habitat of the Kotas and 
indicates their interesting relationship with the 
Todas, the Badagas, and the Kurumbas, their fel- 
lows in an ethnic symbiosis; then describes the 
means by which he obtained and recorded the texts ; 
and adds some remarks on the tales as fiction 
material, offering a few Indic parallels to motifs. 
Following this are two chapters on “A Sketch of 
Kota Grammar” and a “ Linguistic Analysis of 
Text 25, Sentences 1-5” (containing something 
over a hundred words of connected material). 
Next comes a “ Bibliography of the More Impor- 
tant Writings on the Kotas,” and finally the Kota 
texts themselves, printed on lefthand pages, accom- 
panied by a translation on the facing righthand 
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pages. The two numbers of his texts so far pub- 
lished are to be succeeded by a third, which is to 
contain additional stories, accounts of ceremonies 
and customs in the original language with trans- 
lation, and a motif index and type and motif 
analyses by Professor Stith Thompson. The lin- 
guistic part of Emeneau’s publication has been 
compiled and analyzed in accordance with the 
methods of modern descriptive linguistics, and is 
being reviewed in this same issue of the JOURNAL 
by Dr. Henry Hoenigswald. The story parallels 
offered by Emeneau are, of course, only meant to 
be suggestive; full exploitation of the material is 
to come in the third number of his work. 

The subject matter of the tales so far published 
(21 in all) includes cosmogony, religious myth, 
eschatology, tribal legend, fable, rogue and noodle 
items, maerchen. This material is related for the 
most part to the great body of Indian folklore, 
both Aryan and non-Aryan, including the Munda, 
and also to Parsi and Muslim, as in the case of the 
Cinvat or as-Sirat bridge motif, and even to the 
Christian—there is a good reflection of the Garden 
of Eden story as found in Genesis. How many 
items are of local origin in the Nilgiri Hills it 
would not be possible to say in advance of the 
studies promised in the third number of the texts. 

It is clear to any reader that Emeneau’s careful 
collection of material and presentation in the origi- 
nal language afford an excellent basis for studying 
the acculturation of the Kotas. It would be possible 
by detailed comparisons to form an idea of the 
different influences at work upon these people, and 
to see what residue, if any, is left of independent 
fiction material based upon their local economy 
and social organization. A particularly interesting 
comparison would be of material peculiarly com- 
mon to them and other primitive groups, especially 
the Santalis, whose folk-tales also happen to be 
well reported. With Emeneau’s publications, the 
Kotas and the Santalis are now the two Indic 
groups known to this reviewer whose folklore is 
well enough reported for reliable acculturation 
studies. 

In his tales Emeneau finds a distinctive Kota 
narrative style. This is not merely composed of 
the narrative idiosyncrasies of his informant—all 
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stories were told by a single person—but something 
common to the people as a whole. To what degree 
other Indic groups also have a distinctive narrative 
style similar full linguistic reporting alone can 
make clear. To preserve the effect of this Kota 
style Emeneau translates as literally as the English 
language will permit, with the result that his tales 
are unusually difficult to read with attention, often 
becoming discouragingly dull, in spite of the 
intrinsic value of the subject matter. 

In Folk-Tales of Mahakoshal Mr. Elwin, himself 
a man of literary skill, feels the literary content of 
his stories throughout, though he scrupulously re- 
frains from any doctoring or “improving ” or even 
from excluding stories that have little, if any, artis- 
tic quality. With high appreciation of the value 
these stories have to the people among whom they 
circulate, and of the worth of these “ primitive” 
people and their culture, he offers them as ethno- 
logical material. They are given in direct and most 
commendably—and for Indian folk-tales unusually 
—unbowdlerized form. He arranges them accord- 
ing to types: the quest for love and treasure, kings 
and battles, the “ magic articles” motif, the skin- 
dress, the youngest brother, the jealous queens, the 
contest cycle, the cheat and his ways, and a number 
of others, totalling twenty-five heads, with one 
more called “miscellaneous.” Each type of story 
is represented by several examples, and the full 
number is about 150. With other stories published 
by Mr. Elwin, these give us a good sample of folk- 
lore among aboriginal peoples of the eastern part 
of the Central Provinces and the Rewa, Kawardha, 
Sarangarh, and Bastar States. 

Each story-type is introduced by Mr. Elwin 
with an introduction characterizing it and point- 
ing to some parallels in other collections of Indian 
tales, while often he has comparative notes ap- 
pended to individual stories. These parallels are 
interesting and valuable, but by no means com- 
plete. Numerous interpretative notes appear with 
the tales, heightening their interest and intelligi- 
bility, though at times marred with minor inaccu- 
racies. Further useful scientific and interpretative 
data appear in his four appendixes, which consist 
of a brief index of the tribes among whom the tales 
were recorded, a list of oral tales recorded from the 
Central Provinces in other works, a bibliography, 
and a glossary. Finally the work is well indexed. 
Though the bibliography is meant to be only a list 
of the works, oral and literary, which Mr. Elwin 








has consulted in preparing his own volume, and 
does not list all volumes of Indian folk-tales now 
in print, it helps to bring this latter subject up to 
date. The collection is one of the more distin- 
guished and valuable of Indian oral fiction, while 
at the same time it has unusual importance for 
other branches of ethnology. 

It does not seem to this reviewer that Mr. Elwin 
would have been put to unreasonable trouble if he 
had conceded to the linguist’s, or at least Indian- 
ist’s, prepossessions enough importance to use a 
few diacritical marks. Many of the names and 
terms, of course, can be identified, but too often 
they are only puzzling. Sometimes transcriptions 
seem doubtful (e.g., Nang Kuar, in which the 
guttural nasal looks suspicious if the source of the 
name is ultimately Nandakumara). An outsider, 
of course, cannot check Mr. Elwin on such points; 
he can only feel uneasy. 

In the introduction to the Folk-Songs of the 
Maikal Hills, Mr. Elwin remarks that folk songs 
“are much nearer real life than are the folk-tales, 
since the latter “represent an escape from life 
rather than a reproduction of it.” The contrast 
between the songs and the tales is strongly marked, 
except in the case of the ballads, and even these 
have a special character, just as in the Punjab 
the Raja Rasalu cycle and the other ballad and 
epic-type material is marked off from the rest of 
the oral tales. The study of the folk songs in Mr. 
Elwin’s and Mr. Hivale’s volume is under different 
types of song — there are sixteen categories alto- 
gether, with 619 songs. The song types are well 
described. In the case of songs accompanying 
dances descriptions are given of the dances; some- 
times the figures of the dance are briefly indicated, 
and staff notation is offered of the music. Some- 
times the translation of the songs is accompanied 
by a transliteration of the original text, which is 
presented with vowel markings but no consonantal 
diacritics. By reason of its size, commentarial 
notes, and simply phrased translation this collec- 
tion is one of the most important works in its field 
in India. 

In Folk-Dances of South India Miss Spreen 
and Mr. Ramani have presented a detailed descrip- 
tion of their material in a manner for which I 
know no Indian parallel. Various types of folk- 
dances as practised by girls are presented: kummt 
(dances with hand claps), kolattam (stick dances), 
pinnal kolattam (dances with ribbons hung from 
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a pole, like European may-pole dances). These 
have been collected from various parts of South 
India, and the languages of the accompanying 
songs are chiefly Tamil, with a scattering of 
Malayalam, Telugu, Hindustani, Bengali. The 
subjects of the dances are equally varied, including 
flowers, household duties, milkmaid dance, adora- 
tion of various gods, snake-charming, and others. 
Each dance is accompanied by the music, with 
designation of the raga employed, and Indian note 
and European staff notation. The text of the song 
belonging with the dance is given in the original 
language (written in Tamil script) and roman 
transliteration, with English translation. There is 
a detailed and exact designation of the steps and 
hand claps or stick movements and figures of each 
dance. In the introduction there is a full explana- 
tion of the different types of steps, claps, stick 
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beats, with some illustrations. The authors have 
described dances as they have seen them done, but 
make quite clear that performance of these same 
dances varies in detail according to local customs. 
Some of the dances as described are similar to 
dances which can be seen in Gujarat and Bengal, 
and doubtless elsewhere in India. This book is 
meant to help in teaching indigenous Indian dances 
to Indian girls, reminding one of Cecil Sharp’s 
work with English country dances. It gives no 
indication of the exact region or social status of 
the persons using the dance, nor of the circum- 
stances in which the dance is employed. It is 
therefore of incomplete value to students of Indian 
folk-dancing as a brench of ethnology. 


W. NorMAN Brown. 





Kota Texts. Part One. By M. B. EMENEAv. Pp. 
vii-+191. University of California Publi- 
cations in Linguistics. Volume 2, No. 1. 
Berkeley and Los Angeles: UNIVERSITY OF 
CALIFORNIA Press, 1944. 


Although only a “Sketch” and a preview of a 
promised grammar and vocabulary (v), Emeneau’s 
linguistic introduction (15-29) merits more than 
just a brief mention. As a matter of fact, it is in 
plan a system of Kota grammar as exhaustive as 
is compatible with the absence of form lists and 
with the omission of the discussion of a few spe- 
cifically named topics. As a result, the phrasing 
is such as to defy any further condensation, and 
only a few of the more striking features which 
characterize this Dravidian language can here be 
referred to. 

The description falls into four sections dealing 
with the sounds as such (phonetics and phone- 
mics), with sound alternations in morphological 
sets (phonological operations), and with those 
sets themselves ((a) syntax and (b) morphology). 
Kota has three series of tongue-tip stops: dental, 
alveolar, and strongly retroflex, but only two such 
series for nasals and liquids. Two of the three sibi- 
lants are merely positional variants of phonemes 
which under different conditions appear as palatal 
affricates patterning, it seems, very much like stops. 


Voice is a distinctive feature in stops. There are 
five vowels, and there is vowel length. Stress is an 
automatic marker of word initial. Consonants 
cluster extensively, except at the beginning of 
words. The phonological alternations described in 
the second section are either external and internal 
sandhi (the former being largely identical with 
part of the latter), i.e., operations which take 
place automatically where non-occurring sequences 
of sounds ‘ would’ otherwise result, or they con- 
sist of non-automatic changes of the kind that 
make up the irregularities in the syntax and 
morphology of a language. The study of the forms 
themselves yields three parts of speech, nouns, 
verbs, and particles, and a sentence structure 
which appears complex, though not too widely 
divergent from familiar European types. Words 
(including even particles) are inflected by suffixa- 
tion. Most stems are monosyllabic. A noun is 
declined, on the basis of two alternating stem 
forms, for case, but not necessarily for ‘number’; 
two subclasses, pronouns and numerals, exhibit 
greater variation of form or peculiarities of con- 
struction. The conjugation of a verb can also be 
described in terms of two stem forms. Roughly, 
verbs are inflected for voice (intransitive-transi- 
tive-causative) on the level of further stem forma- 
tion, and for such categories as person, mood, 
and negative on the suffixation level. 

An understanding of the “Sketch” is greatly 
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aided by the extremely minute analysis of five 
connected sentences in terms of the grammatical 
categories found to be relevant (30-5). 
Emeneau’s great achievement is his rigorously 
descriptive treatment.t For just that reason it 
will be an important link in the author’s his- 
torical and comparative researches in Dravidian 
—the truism that the statement of a change pre- 
supposes a synchronic description of the stages 
preceding and following the change ought not to 
need repeating. Because of its relative isolation, 
moreover, Kota is bound to be a particularly im- 
portant independent witness for the reconstruction 
of proto-Dravidian. Its importance for historical 
linguistic work may well equal the anthropological 
interest of the texts and be quite out of proportion 
to the number of its speakers. The reviewer is 
far from competent to evaluate the features that 
Kota shares with the rest of Dravidian (to which 
it is genetically related) and with Indic in general 
(with which, in many respects, Dravidian forms a 





*A good example of this is E.’s treatment of the first 
word in the analyzed text, ma-mu'l ‘ancient times, 
traditional ways.’ From the standpoint of the present- 
day language it is a formation parallel in form and 
meaning to pud mu-l ‘ new fashion.’ Aside from that, we 
happen to know a fact of historical interest (mentioned 
by the author in parentheses), namely, that the word 
was borrowed (through Urdu and Tamil) from Arabic 
ma‘mil. 


language area), but some of the more general 
questions prompted by the present publication 
seem to lie in the latter direction. Matters of 
structure, for instance, have reminded the re- 
viewer more than once of Hindustani or Bengali 
morphology and syntax, especially the intransitive- 
transitive-causative sets of verb stems and the con- 
trast, in noun inflection, between an absolute stem 
without ending on the one hand and an oblique 
stem followed by another morpheme to indicate 
relations in space, time, ete., on the other. Here ig 
what one might expect: a store of linguistic forms, 
bodily inherited from proto-Dravidian, the rela- 
tions between these forms reflecting the give-and- 
take process which has gone on for thousands of 
years with languages of different stock. 

After this splendid sample we look forward to 
Emeneau’s full-length grammar, which will not 
only fill the remaining gaps,” but also provide more 
implicit and explicit information on such subjects 
as have just been touched upon. 


H. M. HoENIcswa.p. 


Yate UNIVERSITY. 





* Notably rules on the occurrence of phonemes (‘syl- 
labic’ structure), on phonetic details (one would like to 
know the pronunciation of the 10-vowel-cluster in § 3) 
(16), on certain phonological processes (17), on pairs 
of verb stems (26). 





Chinesische Farbendrucke aus dem Lehrbuch des 
Senfkorngartens. By JAN TSCHICHOLD. 
Basel: HoOLBEIN VERLAG, 1941. 17 pages and 
16 plates in color. 

Neue chinesische Farbendrucke aus lem Zehn- 
bambushalle (Der Holzschneider Hu Cheng- 
yen). By Jan TscHicHoLp. Basel: Hot- 
BEIN VERLAG, 1943. 17 pages and 16 plates 
in color. 

Chinesische Farbendrucke der Gegenwart. By 
JAN TSCHICHOLD. Basel: HOLBEIN VERLAG, 
1945. 17 pages and 16 color plates. 


These three slim volumes are the second, third, 
and fourth of a series concerned with 17th cen- 





tury Chinese color prints and their descendants.’ 
Their textual material overlaps from one to an- 
other, making it convenient to consider them here 
as a group. 

Mr. Tschichold devotes the first book to the 
second of the two important manuals of painting 
in 17th century China, the well known Manual 
of the Mustard Seed Garden or the Chieh-tzii-yan 
hua-chuan. After a very brief survey of Chinese 
prints from their beginnings through the Painter’s 
Manual of the Hall of Ten Bamboos, the Shi-chou- 
chai shu-hua-p‘u of 1622 to 1627, the author relates 





1 For my review of the first volume, Der friihe chine- 
sische Farbendrucke, by J. Tschichold, Basel, Holbein 
Verlag, 1939, in the French edition see JAOS 61: 196 
(1941). 
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the story of the origin of the former book. Shén 
Hsin-yu an art collector living with his ailing father- 
in-law Li Yii in Nanking during the second half cf 
the 17th century compiled the book for the aged 
shut-in who wished to have such a work to study. 
Starting with a collection of landscape studies by 
his father-in-law’s ancestor Li Liu-fang, he added 
others by the painter Wang Chi. Pleased with the 
result, Li Yii decided to have it printed, and wrote 
the introduction as well as planning the entire 
layout. Mr. Tschichold believes that the painter 
Wang Chi probably wrote the explanatory text. 
The first volume in four parts appeared between 
1677 and 1679 with a fifth part issued for the first 
time in 1818 with a later edition. The second and 
third volumes each in four parts came out in 1701, 
and the fourth likewise in four parts in 1818. 
Then after a glance at the aesthetic theory behind 
the entire work the author mentions the general 
contents of each part in order of publication, and 
notes the French and German translations of cer- 
tain sections by R. Petrucci and V. Contag. In 
general the first volume is devoted to different 
aspects of landscape, the second and third to birds, 
insects, plants, and flowers, and the last to figures. 
Wisely the author includes dimensional details for 
the plates of the first edition, since these vary in 
later editions. For example a comparison of his 
plate 14 from the fifth part of the first volume 
with the same plate in a later 19th century edition ” 
shows not only differences in the handwriting of 
the explanatory text and the landscape details, but 
the leaf is less tall than that of the first edition 
by 5 millimeters, whereas the height of the rect- 
angular frame in the later edition is about 7 milli- 
meters more than the first. These observations 
however provide no safe guide, because the vertical 
height of the frame varies from one plate to an- 
other. Only when someone undertakes the tedious 
task of bibliographical analysis of the Mustard 
Seed Garden Book plate by plate will a reliable 
guide appear for the collector. Mr. Tschichold goes 
on to note some of the later editions and the Japa- 
hese imitations, and ends with a comparison of the 
earlier Manual of the Hall of Ten Bamboos with 
that of the Mustard Seed Garden. The earlier one 
stylistically reflects the literary men’s school while 
the latter is more inclusive and a better planned 
manual for students of Chinese painting. 


KT 


2 4 . . . 
This volume is in my possession. 
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Besides the text there are notes and a bibli- 
ography. The format like that of the preceding 
and the following volume is a horizontal rectangle 
with leaves of text in double column per page in 
order to avoid folding the excellent color plates. 
The typography is excellent, but unfortunately the 
glue in the backstrip does not appear to be strong 
enough to hold the pages from falling part, a con- 
dition true of the other two volumes bound in 
this fashion. 

In the second book, after briefly considering 
earlier color prints and their technique, Mr. 
Tschichold relates the little that we know of Hu 
Chéng-yen. Born in 1582 in a provincial town in 
Anhwei, the son of a certain Hu Yang-ning, he 
studied the classics and philosophy without attain- 
ing a high grade in the government examinations. 
He also appears to have studied medicine as it was 
then known in China. Next he learned calligraphy 
and this drew him into the art of cutting seals. 
He turned these accomplishments to account by 
publishing decorated notepaper or letter-paper for 
which he drew many of the designs and cut the 
woodblocks. In 1643 he issued a collected edition 
of them in the well known Shi-chou-chai shu-hua- 
p‘u of which parts had appeared between 1622 and 
1627.5 He followed this in the next year with the 
Shi-chou-chai chien-p‘u or Decorated Notepapers 
from the Hall of Ten Bamboos. About this time 
he also obtained a government post, but lost it in 
the fall of the Ming dynasty in 1644; he probably 
died in 1672. 

The author continues with a brief survey of 32 
plates by Hu from the Shi-chou-chai shu-hua-p‘u 
illustrated in the book under review and in his 
Der friihe chinesische Farbendrucke, giving us an 
idea of the contents of the 16 parts. Being trained 
as a scholar rather than as a painter Hu delighted 
in plants and flowers, birds and fantastic stones 
as his subject matter. In his Shi-chou-chai chien- 
pu his subject matter also included hermits and 
sages, objects for the writing table, bronzes and 
other ancient vessels, and tiny landscapes. In a 
foreword to this work a certain Li K‘o-kung said 
that the first appearance of decorated notepapers 
came about a century earlier, but that these were 
crude, and that it was Hu Chéng-yen who brought 
them to perfection in artistic quality. This work 





*Mr. Tschichold appears to be uncertain about the 
proper date of the first edition. He notes that other 
Western authorities do not agree on its date. 
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seems to have been limited to a one volume edition, 
but the earlier book was reissued in several editions, 
both in woodcut and in photolithography. None of 
these however possess the fine quality of the first 
edition in which Hu exhibited great care and skill 
in cutting the blocks, in applying color, and in 
taking impressions from them. Mr. Tschichold 
ends by showing that Hu’s influence in color print- 
ing is still felt in China. 

The last of these books deals with decorated note- 
paper in use at the present. The author begins by 
emphasizing the fact that these papers are not 
graphic art, but reproductions of watercolors, and 
as such they must be judged by the artistic ability 
of the woodcutter and printer to reproduce the 
brush stroke, color, and tone of the originals. 
Therefore, since later printers do not have the 
original paintings to guide them, the later editions 
become modified in tone despite the good taste of 
the printer, and thus lack the validity of the first 
edition. 

While the first period of reproductive color print- 
ing in China occurred during the 17th century, a 
rebirth of it has come in the past twenty years, 
mostly in the form of decorated notepapers made 
in Peking. These had their 17th century proto- 
types, such as the Yin-shi chien-p‘u, with sketches 
by Wang Shih-fang, appearing about 1630. This 
20th century renaissance has likewise brought about 
a Chinese interest in the historical development of 
color prints and woodcuts. In 1940 a Chinese 
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scholar Chéng Chén-to brought out the first Chinese 
survey in his Chung-kuo pan-hua-shih (Shanghai, 
the Liang Yu publishing co.) in 24 volumes of 
text and 20 volumes of illustrations. The part of 
his work which reached New York before Dec. 1, 
1941, shows that great care was used in reproduc- 
ing the color plates for volumes 2 and 3 of the 
Shi-chou-chai chien-p‘u (volumes 10 and 11 of 
Mr. Chéng’s history). Mr. Tschichold notes a few 
other modern editions of 17th century color print 
albums and collections of decorated notepapers, 
These include the work of present day painters in 
Peking, among whom are Ch‘en Shih-tseng, Ch‘ang 
Ta-ch‘ien, and Ch‘i Pai-shih, who are represented 
by excellent color plates in this book. The author 
concludes by showing that the spirit and technique 
of modern color prints continues to observe the 
rules and ideals of the past with good results. 

The text is followed by notes, bibliography, and 
16 color plates in photochrome-offset so well done 
that it is difficult to distinguish them from the 
original woodcut process. The text is set in single 
column in Caslon Old Face making a more attrac- 
tive format than the previous volumes, and its 
Chinese-style sewn binding effectively prevents the 
pages from falling apart. To conclude: these three 
volumes not only illustrate Chinese color printing 
at its best, but add to our scanty knowledge of 
the subject. 


JoHN E. McCat 


BELLEVILLE, N. J. 
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NOTES OF OTHER SOCIETIES 


FIVE LECTURES ON THE RELIGION AND CULTURE OF ANCIENT EGYPT 


The Committee on the History of Religions of the 
American Council of Learned Societies will sponsor a 
series of five illustrated lectures on The Religion and 
Culture of Ancient Egypt, by Professor Henri Frankfort, 
of the Oriental Institute of the University of Chicago. 
The lectures will be delivered during the period, Octo- 
ber 1946-April 1947, and will be concerned with the 
following subjects: (1) The Egyptian Gods: a Problem 
of Polytheism; (2) The Egyptian State: an Element 
in the Created Order; (3) The Egyptian Way of Life: 
the Paradox of Pragmatism Preoccupied with Death; 
(4) The Egyptian Hope: Immortality through the 
Grave; (5) The Egyptian Testimony: Daring and Resig- 
nation in Literature and Art. 

Inquiries as to the availability of the lectures, in com- 
plete or partial series, may be addressed to any member 
of the Committee or to the Executive Offices of the 
Council. Members of the Committee are: Professor Her- 
bert W. Schneider, Columbia University, Chairman; 
Pesident Ernest Cadman Colwell, University of Chicago; 
Professor Jeffery, Columbia University; Professor Carl 
H. Kraeling, Yale University; and Professor Herbert 
May, Oberlin College. 

The present Committee is the successor to the Ameri- 


can Committee for Lectures on the History of Religions, 
organized in 1894 for the purpose of engaging distin- 
guished scholars to lecture in colleges, universities, and 
seminaries. In most instances the lectures have found 
permanent form in publication. The volumes that have 
thus far appeared are: 

T. W. Rhys-Davids, Buddhism (1894-95); Daniel G. 
Brinton, Religions of Primitive Peoples (1896-97); T. 
K. Cheyne, Jewish Religious Life after the Ewile (1897- 
98); Karl Budde, Religion of Israel to the Exile (1898- 
99); George Steindorff, The Religion of the Ancient 
Egyptians (1904-05); George W. Knox, The Develop- 
ment of Religion in Japan (1905-06); Maurice Bloom- 
field, The Religion of the Veda (1906-07); A. V. Wil- 
liams Jackson, The Religion of Persia (1907-08) ; Morris 
Jastrow, Aspects of Religious Belief and Practice in 
Babylonia and Assyria (1909-10); J. J. M. DeGroot, 
The Development of Religion in China (1910-11); Franz 
Cumont, Astrology and Religion among the Greeks and 
Romans 1911-12); C. Snouck Hurgronje, Mohammedan- 
ism (1914); J. E. Carpenter, Phases of Early Christianity 
(1916); Martin P. Nilsson, Greek Popular Religion 
(1940). 














